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A fantastic plan 
to change 
the world’s weather 


Different emotional needs 
that cause tension 
_ between men and women 














This Summer We Explored the Oregon Trail 


Make vacation a 
living experience with 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


19 Volumes... Aristocrat Binding—$169 
Other bindings priced lower. 

$10 down, $6 a month 

Prices and terms slightly higher in Canada. 


Dept. 186, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me your new booklet, "Space Travel ! 
and Guided Missile.” ; 


In Canada, write: World Book Encyclopedia 
321 Bloor St., E., Toronto 5, Ont. 





Ribboned highways become wagon- 
tracked trails, in your youngsters’ 
minds, as the pages of World Book 
Encyclopedia come to life! Parents 
who plan their family vacations 
with the help of World Book give 
their children vivid, lifelong 
memories. Even more... young 
minds keep growing with World 
Book, too, as teachers can tell 
when the fall term begins. On 
tour, or at home, World Book 
Encyclopedia is interesting as well 
as informative . . . always a price- 
less advantage for your family. 


ist in sales! More people buy Worid 


Book Encyclopedia than any other! 


FREE! New booklet, ‘Space Travel 
and Guided Missile,’’ reprinted from 
World Book Encyclopedia. 





How | retired in 15 years 
with *300 a month 


“Back in 1944, I was living in 
a rut. It was almost as if the 
few miles between our house 
in Pelham and my desk in New 
York City were the whole 
world. I never dreamed that 
now—in 1959—I’d be finan- 
cially independent, living in 
year-round sunshine—with 
time to enjoy it. 

“Today I’m getting an in- 
come of $300 a month, each 
month, every month. It’ll keep 
coming as long as I live. Yet I 
grew up in the depression. I 
had no training at investments. 

“‘What got me started? Ac- 
tually, it was a booklet I got 
in the mail. I’d been reading 
advertisements about people 
who had retired. Sounds won- 
derful, but there’s a catch, 1 
thought. What does it cost? 

“Then, one Sunday after- 
noon early in February, I was 
figuring up my income taxes. 
Up, up they were going. It was 
then I realized how little I held 
on to, out of all that I earned. 
What I needed, Ithought, was 
an automatic way to put aside 
money for the future. If I left 
it tochance, there just wouldn’t 
be any. 

“So that day, I looked up 
one of the ads I’d seen for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. I clipped the 
coupon and mailed it. The next 
week, I got a booklet in the 
mail, ‘How to Retire.’ 

“That booklet taught me a 
lot. It told how a man of forty 
could retire in fifteen years— 


with absolute assurance that 
he would get an income every 
month, all his life. It told how 
a man could take care of his 
family and his own retirement 
—both. It told how he could 
start with a certain plan and 
change it as his life changed. 
It was the only way to get an 
income guaranteed for life. 

**T did a lot of thinking, then. 
In fifteen years, whether I 
planned to retire or not, I’d be 
fifteen years older. I ought to 
be free to do what I wanted to 
do—retire, if I wished. The 
right plan for me had to be 
something regular—something 
that I paid for as regularly as I 
paid the grocery bills. Soon 
after, I applied and qualified 
for my Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. 

‘I’ve always been glad. And 
all those fifteen years it was a 
pleasure to know that I could 
do what I actually did this 
January—retire, sell the house 
and start a new kind of life in 
Florida. Security? I have more 
than our company president!” 


Send for free booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming 
you begin at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an 
income of $100 to $300 a month 
or more—starting at age 55, 60, 
65 or older. Send the coupon 
and receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which 
tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are avail- 
able for women. Don’t delay. 
Send for your copy now. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


_seimeananiicesy 299 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


‘e\| PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 


Please mail me, without obligetion, your free 28-page 
booklet showing new retirement income plans. 


0 Plan for Men 0 Plan for Women 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE mee 


Date of Birth 





OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 





FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS Business Address 





COPYRIGHT 1959, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, Home Address. 
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AND GROW SLIM 


by WALTER BROOKS 


Medical research at a famous Chicago university 


reveals an easy inexpensive way to reduce 


y apngg ARE probably more reduc- 
ing products available to the 
overweight public than there are cal- 
ories in a cream puff. Trouble is, 
some are much less effective than 
others. And trying to discover which 
one works best is what’s so confusing 
to the 35 million adults who want a 
safe, easy way to reduce. 

Recently, at a Chicago university, 
medical researchers made a series of 
tests to find out as much as possible 
about the safety and effectiveness of 
today’s reducing substances. The 
findings will probably be the most 


important news ever read by people 
who have tried without success to 
lose weight. 

For the test, 7 reducing products 
(wafers, tablets, pills, low calorie 
candy and drugs) were selected. 

Chosen as “human guinea pigs” 
was a group of men and women, all 
physically sound but for one thing: 
they needed to lose weight. / 

The test subjects were assigned 
their particular reducing products by 
a system of random selection. Accord- 
ing to the doctor in charge, no at- 
tempt was made to control the diet 


(Advertisement) 
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of the individuals. “We were at- 
tempting to evaluate these prepara- 
tions under normal conditions of 
use,” he said. 

At the end of the eight-week pro- 
gram, those on dextro-amphetamine 
had lost an average of only 3.8 lbs. 
Those on the second best product 
lost 4.6 lbs. Patients on one widely 
sold tablet lost at first, then ended up 
by gaining weight. But those eating 
the candy (Ayds, made by Cam- 
pana, Batavia, Ill.) lost 11.5 lbs., the 
highest average weight loss of all. 
Some taking Ayds even lost up to 
21 Ibs. 

One enigma remained as far as the 
participants were concerned. How 
did the low-calorie candy work? 

Directions in the box state that 
taken as directed, it curbs the appe- 
tite so you automatically eat less and 
lose weight. 

The age-old truism: “Eat a sweet 
before a meal—spoil the appetite” 
was not unfamiliar to the partici- 
pants. But what puzzled them, as 
one man put it, was this: “You say 
Ayds candy contains no reducing 
drugs. Then why won’t ordinary 
candy work?” 

“When you eat—say a chocolate 
cream,” said the director, “you’re 
adding 125 calories to your intake. 
But with Ayds, you’re taking a candy 
of only 25 calories. What’s more, it’s 
enriched with vitamins and minerals 
to maintain your health while eating 
less.” 

The director then explained that 
the action af Ayds is based on the 
theory of blood sugar levels. When a 
person’s blood sugar is low, his crav- 


ing for food is high. When the blood 
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sugar is elevated, his desire to eat is 
next to nil. 

In a separate study made to deter- 
mine the effects of the reducing 
products on blood sugar levels, it was 
found that the candy caused the 
greatest elevation. This curbed 
“hunger waves” among test subjects 
an average of 33% leager than the 
next best product. 

For all who are encouraged by this 
report to try, once again, to lose 
weight, the following should be kept 
in mind. There is no magic way to 
reduce! Layers of fat are not built 
up in a day. They cannot be shed 
overnight. 

Underscoring this fact are innum- 
erable cases where government agen- 
cies have taken action against firms 
that claimed their products would 
produce a specific weight loss in a 
few days. Or that said their prod- 
ucts were safe when they contained 
drugs that could be dangerous. 
Many such products have been 
barred from the mails. 

However, the reliability of the Ayds 
Plan has been confirmed in a U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Here, 3 
judges held, with respect to Ayds, 
that “one eating the candy will, ac- 
cording to well recognized medical 
principles, have less desire for food, 
therefore, eat less.” 

As one participant told the doc- 
tor: “I can hardly believe it—this 
candy tastes so good. That was the 
easiest ten pounds I ever lost.” 

Ayds Reducing Plan Vitamin and 
Mineral Candy, in the regular vanilla 
caramel or the new chocolate fudge- 
type, may be purchased at drug and 
department stores everywhere. 





Like a lighthouse on the highway 


A thoughtful husband, hurrying home, phones to reassure his wife. 

A young family. calls ahead to make reservations for the night. 

A vacationing couple enjoys a telephone visit with old friends off their route. 

A sputtering car coasts to a stop and two grateful women phone for road service. 


Lighted outdoor telephone booths 
are multiplying along America’s 
highways. They and half a million 
other public telephones—in stores, 
stations, hotels, motels, airports 
and other places—make telephone 
service more useful and convenient 
day or night. 


Public telephones get things done 
wherever you are. They save you 
time and trouble. Use them like 
your own phone—to visit a friend, 
check an address, thank a hostess 
—to make reports, appointments, 
sales. There’s always a public phone 
handy to help you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Dear Reader: 


When Martin Caidin tells you that “they’re 
sending up four birds at the Cape this 
week end,” he’s not talking about pigeon 
racing at a beach resort. He’s speaking the 
language of his specialty—space flight. 
What he is saying is that they are due to 
launch four missiles at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. And there is no doubt Caidin 
knows what he is talking about. For, in the 
years since World War II, this 31-year-old 
resident of Plainview, Long Island, has be- 
come one of our foremost aviation and 
space writers. Blasting off to an early start 
in his chosen field, he was made a senior 
member of the Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion at the age of 16; and had some 150 articles—mostly on avia- 
tion—published by the time he was 17. He has already put 16 books 
into literary orbit, including his latest, Spaceport, U.S.A., dealing 
with Cape Canaveral, and he currently has contracts to do seven 
more. He has found time to serve in the Merchant Marine and the 
U.S. Air Force and has been Atomic Warfare Specialist with the 
New York State Civil Defense Commission; also Consultant to the 
Commander of the Air Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canav- 
eral and Patrick Air Force Base in Florida. He spent so much 
time dashing from his home to Cape Canaveral to watch missile 
“shots” that he finally decided to buy his own plane. Last summer 
he flew some 45,000 miles in his Piper Tri-Pacer, covering stories 
and doing research for his books. Whenever possible, he hauls his 
family—wife Grace and daughters Jamie, 342, and Pamela, a year 
old, along in the plane. Hobbies? “No time for them,” says Caidin 
as he whirls about keeping track of Space Age progress. Ambition? 
“To move even faster. I’ve already flown 900 miles an hour in a jet. 
But that’s not fast enough. I want to do more than 1,000 miles an 
hour.” Our bet is that he’ll not only do it, but write about it—as 
he has about rocket plane pilots on page 112 of this issue. 


The Shits 


CORONET is published monthly by Esquire, Inc., 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Printed in U. 8. 
Entered as 2nd class matter at Chicag., Ill., Oct. 14, 1936. under Act of March 3, 1879. Authorized as 
2nd class mail, Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada. Postmaster: Send Form 3579 to CORONET, 
Coronet Building, Boulder, Colo, Subscription Rates: $3.00 per year in advance, $5.00 for two years. 
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Caidin: young man in a big hurry. 
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Pampered and hampered; evaluating your friends; worth-while weeping 


EMOTIONAL BOOTSTRAPS 


If you are a bit “shook up” emo- 
tionally, it may be because of the 
company you keep, says Dr. Allan 
Fromme, director and chief psy- 
chologist of the Child Guidance 
Clinic of New York’s University 
Settlement House. He believes most 
people can increase their own emo- 
tional stability by dropping some 
of their less emotionally stable 
friends. How can you tell if a 
friend is neurotic? “One rule of 
thumb,” says Dr. Fromme, “is the 
amount of hostility a person ex- 
presses. If his spontaneous com- 
ments are of a destructive nature— 


EC 


if he is highly critical of others— 
you may be sure that, if the rela- 
tionship continues, he will soon 
become highly critical of you.” 


SPARE THE ROD? 


Will children be better off if reared 
in a strict home rather than an 
easygoing one? Neither extreme is 
good, but it is better to err on the 
side of being too strict rather 
than too easygoing, according to a 
study made by Dr. Dale B. Harris, 
director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Min- 
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nesota. The Institute compared two 
groups of adults who had gone 
through nursery school in the 1920s. 
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One group came from homes with 
strict standards, where the child’s 
schooling, contacts and experience 
were closely supervised by the par- 
ents. The second group came from 
homes where the child had much 
more liberty to do as he pleased. 
The study found that adults who 
came from the disciplined group 
not only were more self-assured 
and more satisfied with their jobs 
and family life, but also had hap- 
pier memories of their childhood. 


BAD SEED 


Why should a son suddenly attack 
his father and try to kill or maim 
him? One answer to this awful 
riddle—often posed in newspaper 
headlines—was recently offered by 
Dr. Cornelius Beukencamp, Jr., at 
a special meeting of the Association 
for Group Psychoanalysis devoted 
to the problem of parricide. Dr. 
Beukencamp pointed out that, in 
general, the father has lost much of 
his authority in the home due to 
the social emancipation of women. 
One result of this decline in the 
father’s role, according to Dr. Beu- 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Now tires of Butyl “hush” your ride 


Screech-free, quiet as a kitten on the sharpest turn. That's the new Butyl tire. 





Developed by Esso Research, this miracle rubber outperforms other tire materials. 
Tires of Butyl stop faster on wet roads than others do on dry. They age 
better — won't crack — absorb thumps and bumps, cushioning 


the road as nothing else will. Available now, they're another 
example of how ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 


“— 


continued 


kencamp, is that the son may see 
his father as a threatening brother- 
rival for the mother’s affection. At 
the same time, the son tends to 
identify closely with: his mother, 
who assumed many of the 
functions of his father. Thus, the 
child’s allegiances, which would 
ordinarily be balanced between 
mother and father, become lop- 
sided. In this state of confusion, the 
son may attack his father, whom 
he fails to respect. This situation 
may be helped, says Dr. Beuken- 
camp, by group therapy, which tries 
to restore the parents to their right- 
ful roles in the son’s eyes. This can 
also be accomplished if the father 
asserts himself more vigorously in 
his relationship with his son—in- 
cluding such “manly” activities as 
roughhousing and physical contact 
sports. : 


HEALING TEARS 

Both men and women would be 
happier if they gave vent to their 
feelings more freely, reports Dr. 
Robert L. Faucett, psychiatrist at 
the Mayo Clinic. Dr. Faucett be- 
lieves that the person who chokes 
back tears, especially when faced 


with personal tragedy, is courting a 
mental breakdown. Rather than 
grin and bear, better far to cry, 
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curse or complain, says the psy- 
chiatrist. Nor should a bereaved 
person buffer his emotions with 
tranquilizing drugs, nor flee the 
surroundings in which tragedy 
takes place. 

If the grief-stricken person feels 
like weeping, let him weep, and if 
he wants to rake over the coals of 
the past, let him do so, counsels 
Dr. Faucett. But he warns that a 
bereaved person should not let the 
past blind him to the realities of 
the present and future. 


SO BIG 


The truth of the old adage “boys 
will be boys” and “girls will be 
girls’ becomes apparent early in 


a child’s life. In an unusual survey 
made at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, researchers Mary J. Collier 
and Eugene L. Gaier found that 
children display complex masculine 
and feminine traits well before the 
age of puberty. The differences ap- 
peared when the researchers asked 
a mixed body of students to name 
their favorite childhood stories. The 
women preferred stories of human 
relationships, such as Heidi or 
Little Women, whereas the men 
had favored such tales of triumph 
over physical obstacles, as Robin- 
son Crusoe. When young, the wom- 
en had also relished fairy tales, like 
Cinderella and Snow White, in 
which the heroine is saved from 
a wicked stepmother or witch. 

The men showed an early pref- 
erence for tales of conflict with 
brute aggressors or father-like fig- 
ures, such as the giant in Jack and 
the Bean Stalk. 
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WORLD'S 
FINEST VODKA 
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Faithful canine, your silence is unavailing. The secret’s all over town, in 
highballs, in cocktails, in every beverage worthy of mixing with vodka. 
Wolfschmidt’s new exclusive refining process is making vodka clearer, 
cleaner, more delightful than ever! Ennobling the spirit, never inhib- 
iting the flavor, Wolfschmidt always remains splendidly incognito. 
Guests expect Wolfschmidt, so, noblesse oblige . . . serve it today. 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 











ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Pill-powered “juvenile” 


Wr years of chasing girls on TV 
hasn’t slowed down 49-year-old 
Bob Cummings. To portray a man 
half his age, he keeps his hair 
cropped short, his clothes youthful- 
ly tailored—and his mouth full of 
pills containing 500 “food supple- 
ments” (including calcium, vita- 
mins and liver extract) a day. He 
also employs a masseur. 

“T work a 70-hour week as direc- 
tor and star of my show,” says 
Cummings, “and I need help.” In 
his NBC series (owned jointly with 
George Burns and producer-writer 
Paul Henning), Cummings plays a 
roving-eyed, aviation-minded Hol- 
lywood photographer, Bob Collins 
—as well as his grandfather. 

“Collins is modeled after my 
photographer pal, Paul Hesse,” says 
Cummings. Hesse in 1945 intro- 
Cummings’ TV role poses many pretty problems. 





duced Bob to the girl who became 
his third wife, screen actress Mary 
Elliott. The couple has five chil- 
dren, ranging in age from two to 13 
years. In addition to running the 
household, Mary manages Bob’s 
business affairs. 

Cummings’ one-day shooting 
schedule is unique in TV. His cast 
memorizes 50 pages of dialogue, as 
opposed to the average 32. “We 
talk fast on our show,” says Bob. 

Talking fast comes easy to this 
5/9”, 170-pound chatterbox, whose 
27-year career in show business is 
full of colorful chapters. 

Charles Clarence Robert Orville 
Cummings—son of a physician and 
a lady minister—changed names 
often to survive Broadway play 
cycles. When demand for British 
actors was high in 1929, Cummings 
sailed to England on money he had 
scraped together, acquired an ac- 
cent and returned as “Blade Stan- 
hope Conway.” Later he became 
“Brice Hutchens” to play juvenile 
leads in musicals. In 1935, he 
switched to a Southern drawl and 
“Robert Cummings” for a part in 
the movie, So Red the Rose. Over 
70 films followed. 

“Hollywood’s perpetual retakes 
rob movie farces of spontaneity,” 
says Cummings. “Everybody’s 
bucking for an Academy Award.” 

A licensed pilot since his teens in 
Joplin, Missouri, Cummings owns a 
$137,000 twin-engined Beechcraft. 
But he rarely flies these days. He 
says the zip-zip pace of TV satisfies 
his yen for speed. —Mark NIcHoLs 
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KILL EVERY INSECT 


THATEVER ATTACKS [E 


ROSES 


Stop blackspot and mildew, too 





You don’t have to know what’s 
eating your roses. If it’s an 
insect, End-o-Pest will kill it 
regardless of whether it’s a 
chewing or sucking type. If it’s 
a fungus disease— mildew, 
blackspot, blight—End-o-Peat 
will stop it. 


No mixing, no mess, no measuring 

mous End-o-Pest Rose Dust 
Gun and the aerosol Rose & Garden 
Spray are always ready to use on an 
instant’s notice. 


Harmless to pets, plants and people 
End-o-Pest is completely safe 
to use just as often as needed. 
Won’t burn leaves or flowers. 
Mixed just right for roses. 





| EASY TO USE | 


Just pump the easy-working, 
Dust Gun or 
ush the button on the handy 
_ & Garden aerosol spray 
“bomb” and the job’s 
Nothing else to buy. 


NOW IN SUPERMARKETS 
AND VARIETY STORES, 100 





one. 


4 Featured with the famous End- 


o-Weed products—the fastest, 
easiest, most economical ways 
to kill every weed in your lawn. 


By the makers of 


VIGORO Complete Rose Food 
The best meal your roses ever had 


End-o-Pest and Vigoro are registered 
trademarks of Swift-&4: Company 





aphids, 
thrips, 

rose chafers, 
leafhoppers 
and dozens 
of other 
rose insects 
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Let's Stop Cheating 


Our Children! 


Kolynos . . . the only toothpaste 


accepted for advertising by the 


American Dental Association... 
tells why it avoids “miracle” 


Dental authorities agree: 
No “Miracle” ingredients in tooth- 
paste can replace proper brushing. 


OUR CHILD, like any normal, healthy 
p goectionness will take advantage of 
every opportunity to avoid such chores 
as washing his hands and brushing his 
teeth. You, as a parent, know the seri- 
ous danger in neglect of the teeth! 

The American Dental Association is 
concerned with any toothpaste claims 
which might give a child an excuse for 
such neglect. Kolynos agrees with the 
Association’s recent statement “... 
promise of immunity from dental de- 
cay ... is surely a contributing factor 
in encouraging the neglect which leads 
these innocents into this sorry situa- 
tion (i.e., bad teeth).” 

Unless parents insist on proper 
brushing, they are cheating their chil- 
dren of the dental health they deserve. 

For centuries Man has searched for 
dental “cure-alls”. . . either oral hy- 
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ingredient claims. 


giene “short-cuts” or a “magic” sub- 
stance he could rub on his teeth and 
keep them free from decay. This search 
has been in vain. The American 
Dental Association states that no such 
“short-cut” or “magic” substance 
exists. 

The makers of Kolynos feel you 
should be aware of this truth. In direct 
testimony before a Congressional 
Committee, an official of the Associa- 
tion’s Council on Dental Therapeutics 
asserted: 

“Adequate scientific evidence has 

not yet been produced in support of 

the special decay-preventive claims 
that are made for many nationally 
advertised dentifrices. The presence 
of various additives in these prod- 
ucts has not been demonstrated to 
produce the effects ascribed to them 

in the promotional material.” 
Therefore, the makers of Kolynos be- 
lieve in the American Dental Associa- 
tion’s insistence that the enly proven 
way for a toothpaste to prevent decay 
is to brush teeth promptly after eating. 
CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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Check your child now to see if 
he is in the “Oral Danger Area”! 


Tonight sit down with your child and 

ask him these questions: 

1.Do you know why you brush your 
teeth? 

2.Do you know when to brush your 
teeth? 

3. Do you know what happens if you 
don’t brush as you should? 

The answers he gives to those ques- 

tions may surprise you. They may in- 

dicate how much today’s conflicting 

claims have confused him. And, when 

he’s confused about brushing his teeth, 

he’s in the “Oral Danger Area.” 

In telling you why he brushes his 
teeth, your child should explain that 
he is actually removing particles of 
food that cling to the teeth and lead to 
decay. He should know that ordinary 
toothpaste doesn’t “protect” teeth. As 
the American Dental Association says, 
“The primary purpose of a toothpaste 
is to assist the toothbrush in cleaning 
the teeth.” 

When should he brush his teeth? 
The American Dental Association 
clearly states: “... brushing three times 


a day, after meals, is recognized as a - 


prime requisite for good oral hygiene.” 

What will happen if he doesn’t 
brush his teeth regularly? The makers 
of Kolynos are sure that both you and 
your child know this through the bit- 
terest experience of all . . . the pain of 
tooth decay, the threat of eventual loss 
of teeth .. . as well as serious gum in- 
fections. 

It is your responsibility during his 
early years to see that your child does 
not fall into the “Oral Danger Area.” 


It is your responsibility to guide him 
into proper dental habits. 


eeeeeeoeoeoeosveeeeeeeeeeeeene 
Kolynos avoids “miracle ingredient” 
claims—its advertising promotes 
sound oral hygiene with this 

new toothpaste’s excellent 
cleaning action. 
e@eeeeoeeoeeeaeeeeoe eee eeeeee 
Kolynos fully accepts the American 
Dental Association’s insistence that ‘ 
there is no “miracle” ingredient in 
toothpaste. Kolynos also agrees with 
the Association that the only proven 
way to prevent tooth decay at home is 
to brush teeth promptly after eating. 

No magic “cure-all”. ..and no magic 
“short-cuts.” Kolynos avoids such 
claims and concentrates on cleaning 
action . . . both in its product and in 
its advertising. 

Kolynos has therefore announced its 
finest achievement in toothpaste . 
the new Super-White formula. This 
highly effective new dentifrice has 
three cleansing ingredients instead of 
the usual two. Brushing with this 
cleansing power efficiently removes 
food residues that lead to caries (cavi- 
ties). Used regularly, Kolynos removes 
film and surface stains .. . gives natu- 
rally whiter, brighter teeth.Only a den- 
tist can clean teeth more thoroughly. 


eeeeeeoeaoeoeeeeceee ee eee eeeee 
Kolynos is the only toothpaste 
accepted for advertising by the 
American Dental Association 
@eeeeeaeeoecens eee eeeeeeeeeene 
(One of the current series of Kolynos 
advertisements in LIFE Magazine is 
shown on the opposite page. It features 
cleaning powcr instead of “miracle” 


power.) 


*Quotations from the recent report of American Dental Association testimony 
on advertising claims before a Congressional Committee. 
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Only a. dontist cam cLoan, their texth morw thoroughty | 


choose Kolynos?®..the only toothpaste accepted for 
advertising by the American Dental Association 


You’re wise to make sure 
your child brushes with a 
toothpaste an ances 
protection rather than “mir- 
acle” protection. 

Cleaning is a Kolynos spe- 
cialty. In fact, your dentist 
will agree that no other 
toothpaste can clean and 
protect your teeth better 
than proper brushing with 
Kolynos. 

Do “miracle” ingredients 
really exist? The American 
Dental Association states: 
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“Adequate scientific evi- 
dence has not yet been 
produced in support of the 
special decay-preventive 
claims that are made for 
many nationally - advertised 
dentifrices .. .”’ The Associ- 
ation insists the only way 
for a toothpaste to prevent 
decay is to brush teeth 
promptly after eating. 
Kolynos has therefore de- 
veloped a new Super White 
formula that’s a highly ef- 
fective combination for 


brushing. It has 3 cleansing 
agents instead of 2. Brush- 
ing with this additional 
cleansing action effectively 
removes food residues that 
lead to cavities ... gives nat- 
urally whiter, brighter teeth. 


No toothpaste anywhere 
can do more. Yet, this for- 
mula’s excellent cleaning 
action costs less than other 
leading brands. 2 giant 
tubes for only 69 cents. Use 
Kolynos regularly. 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


«3 -_— es a AS a j j 
East-West courtship: Hardwicke and Gertrude Berg. 


ONE PHRASE—“‘irresistible personali- 
ty”—sums up the very different 
skills of the leading ladies in 
Broadway’s two latest hits. Ger- 
trude Berg embodies all the 
warmth and wisdom of everybody’s 
favorite aunt in A Majority of One, 
while Redhead’s Gwen Verdon 
overwhelms audiences with her 
spectacular dancing, performed 
with obvious relish. 

In the.Leonard Spigelgass com- 
edy, directed by Dore Schary, Mrs. 
Berg plays a Jewish widow from 
Brooklyn who travels to Japan 
with her daughter and son-in-law. 
Aboard ship, she meets a cultured 
Japanese businessman, resource- 
fully enacted by Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke. He is a widower, and they 
find much in common to discuss. 
Opposition to their increasing rap- 
port comes from both their families; 
and adding to the problem is their 
own indecision. 

The seemingly effortless acting of 
Mrs. Berg (the “Molly Goldberg” 
of radio and TV) often suggests 
improvisation. She tosses off her 
lines in an affectionate, homey 
manner that disarms audiences, and 
before the curtain falls, they fig- 
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uratively fall into her ample lap. 

The show starring Gwen Verdon, 
a musical murder mystery, keeps 
her dancing continually, and she is 
at the top of her 5’4”, 123-pound 
form. Her energy seems endless, 
and director-choreographer Bob 
Fosse takes advantage of it to daz- 
zle theatergoers. 

In Redhead, Miss Verdon por- 
trays a spinsterish sculptress in a 
London waxworks museum. She 
becomes enmeshed in a murder and 
is unexpectedly protected by a 
vaudeville strong man. 

This harum-scarum plot makes 
for plenty of scene and costume 
changes and keeps Redhead mov- 
ing. Richard Kiley, always a credi- 
ble actor, packs a he-man presence 
and voice into his part as the mus- 
cle man. And with Miss Verdon 
hopping from a Chaplinesque solo 
to a raucous cancan to a “Pick- 
Pocket Tango,” Redhead should 
continue to sparkle as long as her 
energy lasts. —M.N 


Plenty of bounce to the ounce: Redhead’s Verdon. 
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only 510 down! “Who am I? A man who knows that own- 
a month! ing a good piece of land is like money in 


22 ACRES the bank. Take those folks in Phoenix and 


Tucson; land they bought a few years ago 
§ 59 5 FULL or a song now sells for thousands of dol- 


and 


rs an acre. Yes sir, the way the country’s 

PRICE moving West, I'm staking my Arizona 

ts claim 9 now. It’s a sound inheritance 
for my kids, too!” 


ca GOLDEN VALLEY RANCHOS 


ARIZONA — SUNSHINE STATE Development has just begun in the 30 mag- 
“We've got the healthiest climate on nificent miles between Kingman and the 
earth,” Arizonians tell you. Doctorssend Colorado River, heart of one of the west’s 
folks with respiratory ailments to this largest recreational areas. All parcels front 
warm golden land of low humidity and on graded streets. Ducks skid into Valley 
exhilarating year-round climate. Tem- ponds. Tourists visit nearby Hualpai Mt. 
peratures average mid-60°. No fog, smog ark, covered with pines and firs, where 
or dust. Population: growing by leapsand camping is excellent. Hunters stalk abun- 
bounds: more than doubled since 1950. dant deer, elk, waterfowl and quail. Neigh- 
Manufacturing: booming! Employment: boring Lake Mohave, part of Lake Mead 
zooming! Land values: skyrocketing! National Recreation ar2a, abounds in rain- 

bow trout, big mouth bass. No closed sea- 
Prices may be changed without notice. son! You'll like Golden Valley! 


INSURE YOUR FUTURE - NOW! Land prices in this area have tripled in the past five years. 


GOLDEN VALLEY LAND CO. c-5 
111 OSBORN WEST * PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Yes! Reserve 242 acres of Arizona’s Golden Valley for $595 — pay- 

able $10 down, $10 a month including 6% interest. No other 

charges. Send purchase contract and map showing exact location 

of my acreage. You will return my deposit if | request same within 
jays. 


NAME. 


f ry 








1 ADDRESS __—_ PHONE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
©.P.OBST,JR. © W.DEHN &f CITY_____ ZONE__STATE___ 


9-6. Gmes * 6. SAU aRA INTERESTED IN LARGER PARCELS? CHECK HERE [J 
REFERENCES: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PHOENIX AND KINGMAN » PHOENIX TITLE & TRUST CO. 
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FULL-FASHIONED BAN-LON® BY PURITAN 


STOLEN FROM BOB CUMMINGS 


Bob designed it! We stole it! You’ve never worn anything like it! It’s a brand 
new knit shirt idea that has hit Hollywood hard, because it’s so easy to wear. 
It’s a true style original, featuring Bob’s flair collar and deftly tipped in color. 
What’s more, Beauview by Puritan is practically care-free...pop into your washer 
and dryer, and forget it. Won’t wrinkle or fuzz! The roguish looking walk shorts 
are Bob’s design, too. See Cummings’ Sportswear at Puritan dealers everywhere. 


So BEGINNING OUR SECOND HALF-CENTURY OF MEN’S FASHION LEADERSHIP 
\ Wash and Dry X 
in New @| 
Philco Duomatic 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORP. Altoona, Pa., Sales Offices; Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


HOLLYWOonD’s production slowdown 
has increased the market for for- 
eign movies in the U.S. As a result, 
two of the three best films this 
month are imports. 

Room at the Top is a powerful 
adult story, based on a novel by 
one of England’s “angry young 
men,” John Braine. This British 
film shows the path of an ambitious 
ex-P.0O.W. (expertly played by 
Laurence Harvey) who is deter- 
mined to move into the upper social 
strata and corner the wealth he 
believes accompanies position. 

His plan to marry the daughter 
(Heather Sears) of the richest ty- 
coon in town progresses smoothly. 
But he unexpectedly falls in love 
with an older, married woman 


(sensitively acted by Simone Sig- 
noret). This complication dissipates 


Harvey’s ambitions. But his schem- 
ing ironically traps him. 

Pulling no punches in its frank 
dialogue, Room at the Top handles 
an indelicate affair with a compas- 
sion and honesty rare in movies. As 
in life, the characters are neither 
villains nor heroes, but basically 
decent people reacting to emotion- 
charged circumstances. 


With Simone Signoret, Harvey forgets ambitions. 
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Outflanked commander (Peck) revises strategy. 


The battle for Pork Chop Hill was 
one of the last assaults of the Ko- 
rean War. The American film of 
that title shuns heroics to tell a 
tense story of American infantry- 
men fighting against impossible odds 
while negotiators are deadlocked 
at the Panmunjom peace table. 

Excellent photography, convinc- 
ing performances by Gregory Peck 
and a cast of virtual unknowns, plus 
the . realistic direction of Lewis 
Milestone give. this film the grimy, 
workaday face of battle. 

Embezzled Heaven, a German 
film shown in English, is the 
touching story of. a simple-minded 
cook who tries to buy her way into 
eternity. Instead, she is swindled of 
her savings. In penance, she makes 
a pilgrimage to Rome and gains an 
audience with the late Pope Pius 
XII. The color photography and the 
moving performance of Annie Ro- 
sar as the cook give this Franz 
Werfel tale special interest. —M. N. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 





Poncho of woven terry cloth has 
color-fast “Eat At Joe’s” sandwich 
sign on front and “Post No Bills” 
circus poster on back. Open it and 
you have a 28” x 57” beach or 
bath towel for lounging or drying. 
$4.00 pp. Bonne Age Inc., Dept. C, 
1333 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Bookmark of 14 kt. gold is ideal 
graduation or Father’s Day gift. 
Measures 256” in length. Comes 
in genuine pigskin case. $14.50 pp. 
3 hand-engraved initials in block 
or script lettering. $1.00. Merrin 
Jewelry Co., Inc., Dept. COR, 530 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Personalized stainless by Wallace 
is wonderful gift for June bride. 
Setting consists of knife, fork, 
soupspoon and teaspoon. 6 set- 
tings $12.95; 8 settings $16.95 pp. 
Salad spoon and serving fork in- 
cluded free. Murray Rackoff, C-6, 
1225 6th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Grecian toe sandals answer the 
need for cool footwear on hot sum- 
mer days. Black leather with rub- 
ber heels. Leather soles with hand- 
shaped arches for support. Ladies’ 
sizes 3 to 10. Men’s sizes 6 to 12. 
$9.65 pp. Bloom Shoe Shop, C-1, 
311 6th Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 





99 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 





By NORMA JEAN CARSON 


OR YEARS, medical men have 

been seeking a safer answer to 
this age-old problem of sleeplessness. 

The first hint of success came 
when a group of bio-chemists devel- 
oped a new non-narcotic formula 
which was found to induce drowsi- 
ness. It had no unfavorable side 
effects and created no habit-form- 
ing dependency. But the question 
was—would it really help those 
who suffer from insomnia? It is one 
thing to induce sleep in persons who 
have no trouble sleeping. It is quite 
another to do as much for those 
with long histories of sleeplessness. 

In a major New York hospital, 
clinical tests were arranged for a 
large group of chronic insomnia 
victims. During a three-month 
period, these new sleeping tablets 
proved just as effective as barbitu- 
rates. Nine out of ten patients 
showed immediate improvement. 
They fell asleep an average of one 
hour and twenty minutes sooner 
and slept for a considerably longer 
period each night. The successful 
results of these tests recently were 
reported to the medical profession 


in the Journal of Gerontology. 

These new non-habit forming 
tablets can now be obtained in 
drug stores under the trade name of 
Sleep-Eze. Because they are so much 
safer than barbiturates, druggists in 
every state are allowed to dispense 
them without prescription. Regard- 
ing this safety factor, Coronet Mag- 
azine recently published an editorial 
article dealing with the danger of 
drug addiction and other ill effects 
of barbiturate sleeping pills. In this 
widely-read article, Sleep-Eze Tablets 
were mentioned by name and de- 
scribed as “‘well within the safe medi- 
cation zone’’—the only tablets so 
designated. 


c HASN’T taken long for word to 
get around that a safe and sane 
solution to the age-old problem of 
sleeplessness has been found at last. 
Already many thousands of men 
and women who once knew the 
misery of lying awake night after 
night—or who resorted to danger- 
ous drugs to combat insomnia— 
have learned how quickly Sleep-Eze 
helps them fall asleep. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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limself Knows... 


ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN’S 
FILTER... 


A SMOKING MAN’S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for 
himself. Knows the 
difference between fact 
and fancy. Trusts 
judgment, not opinion. 
Such a man usually 
smokes VICEROY. His 
reason? Best in the world. 
He knows for a fact that 


only VICEROY has a 
thinking man’s filter and 
a smoking man’s taste. 


Filter Tip 
CIGARETTES 


KING.-SIZE 


Familiar pack or 
crush-proof box. 
©1959, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 





by Joseph Wechsberg 


“His hand 
touched our hearts” 


The loss of an arm was just one of 
the staggering odds he faced in his struggle 
to become a piano virtuoso 


_— THE BULLET HIT HIM, there was shock and agonizing pain, 
and then unconsciousness. Later, Paul Wittgenstein opened 
his eyes, saw the Russian uniforms and knew he was a prisoner of war. 

It happened one August afternoon in 1914, early in World War I, 
near the town of Zamésc, Poland. Wittgenstein, a young Austrian 
reserve officer, was taken to a primitive field hospital near Chelm. 
His right arm was badly smashed. There was nothing the Russian 
Army surgeon could do but amputate. 

From Chelm, Wittgenstein was taken to hospitals in Minsk and 
Orel and finally to a large prisoner-of-war camp in Omsk, Siberia. 
On the long, agonizing voyage, he thought of his home in Vienna, 
where he was born on November 5, 1887. The large house was always 
filled with music and exciting guests. His grandparents had known 
Felix Mendelssohn and Johannes Brahms. Josef Joachim, the cele- 
brated violinist was Wittgenstein’s great-uncle. As a boy, Wittgenstein 
was permitted to accompany the famed Joachim on the piano. And 
he remembered with pleasure the visits of composer Gustav Mahler. 

For a while young Wittgenstein had tried to work in a bank (his 
father claimed that music should be a man’s hobby, not his profession ) ; 
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but he ultimately turned to music, 
studying the piano with Teodor Les- 
chetizky, the teacher of Paderewski, 
Schnabel and other gzeat pianists. 
He learned piano theory from the 
blind organ virtuoso Josef Labor. 

A few months before World War 
I, critics had predicted an “admira- 
ble” future for Wittgenstein, after 
his debut, at 26, in Vienna. And now 
everything was over: the dream of 
fame and future, the happiness of 
music—because he had been sent on 
patrol duty one afternoon and a 
Russian bullet had hit his right arm. 
Or was it over? Lying in the hospi- 
tal one night with wide-open eyes, 
he made a desperate vow: this 
would not be the end; he would 
never admit defeat. 

In 1915, Wittgenstein was sent 
from Siberia to Sweden under the 
auspices of the International Red 
Cross, after a prisoner exchange 
agreement among the belligerent na- 
tions had been initiated by the Pope. 
By Christmas he was back in Vienna, 
and settled down to work. 

He took no more lessons. No one 
could help him. He had to work it 
out all by himself. “It was like at- 
tempting to scale a mountain,” he 
remembers. “If you can’t climb up 
from one side, you try another.” He 
had to rest more frequently than 
other pianists because his left hand 
tired more quickly. 

“Though the right hand is usually 
stronger,” Wittgenstein explains 
now, “it is easier to play with the 
left hand alone than with the right 
hand alone. The thumb of the left 
hand, its strongest finger, is on top. 
My left thumb does the work of my 
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lost right hand. I play the melody 
with my thumb. And every pianist 
knows that leaping—the quick mo- 
tion from bass to treble and back— 
is easier with the left than with the 
right hand. Fortunately, Leschetizky 
had taught me to play with a loose 
wrist. Naturaliy, I cannot play at 
the same time the lower and upper 
notes of a chord with one hand. I 
must often break them up. But the 
listener mustn’t notice the break. 
Sometimes I play the lower notes 
first, sometimes afterwards. And I 
had to learn to apply the half-change 
of the pedal. (He refused a piano 
firm’s offer to install a special pedal 
for him because ‘people would say 
the piano was fixed.’) By holding 
the chords with the pedal, I give the 
impression of playing the whole 
chord simultaneously.” 

Wittgenstein gave his first one- 
arm recital toward the end of the 
war. The critics were astonished. 
Suffering had helped make him a 
mature artist. But another formida- 
ble difficulty arose. There existed no 
concert compositions for the left 
hand alone. No great composer had 
ever thought of the unlikely possi- 
bility of a one-armed pianist playing 
concerts. Brahms had transcribed 
Bach’s Chaconne for the left hand 
when Clara Schumann injured her 
right arm. Max Reger and Saint- 
Saéns had written a few pieces. That 
was about all. 

Wittgenstein spent months in li- 
braries and secondhand music shops 
seeking pieces that could be tran- 
scribed without change. Among 
those he arranged and recorded were 
some of Mendelssohn’s Songs With- 
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out Words, Grieg’s Elegy, Schu- 
mann’s Melancholy. (His transcrip- 
tions, exercises and études were later 
published as School for the Left 
Hand by Universal Edition. ) 

Wittgenstein’s lasting contribu- 
tion to music is that he inspired great 
composers to create works that oth- 
erwise might never have been writ- 
ten. In 1923, Franz Schmidt, the 
Austrian composer, dedicated to 
Wittgenstein his brilliant Beethoven 
Variations and later his G-Major 
Quintet. After Wittgenstein talked 
to Richard Strauss, the famed com- 
poser wrote for him Parergon to the 
Sinfonia Domestica, a work of great 
beauty. When Wittgenstein com- 
plained it wasn’t brilliant enough, 
Strauss said he’d started to write a 
more difficult piece, Panathenaen- 
zug. Wittgenstein performed both 
works while Strauss conducted. 

By that time, many celebrated 
composers were eager to compose 
works especially for Wittgenstein. 
Some of them were deeply moved by 
his courage, and all of them were 


The suspense was | 
almost unbearable | 

as Wittgenstein prepared 
to play the concerto 
written for him 

by Maurice Ravel. 


thrilled by the challenge of doing 
something that hadn’t been done 
before. Serge Prokofieff, Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold, Paul Hindemith 
and Benjamin Britten wrote original 
works for him. Young composers 
dedicated concertos to him in the 
hope he might make them famous. 
Wittgenstein performed all over 
Europe, to great critical acclaim. 
Maurice Ravel had just scored a 
sensational success with his Bolero, 
which was then performed, whistled 
and hummed all over the world. 
When he was approached in 1929, 
after a triumphant American tour, 
by George Kugel, Wittgenstein’s im- 
presario, to write a piano concerto 
for the one-armed pianist, Ravel 
was immediately interested. He met 
Wittgenstein in Vienna, they talked 
for an evening, and Ravel agreed to 
write the concerto. Ravel, too, knew 
suffering. For years he had been 
afflicted by insomnia, fatigue and 
occasional amnesia. He was in- 
trigued by the musical challenge. “Je 
me joue de difficulté”’ (“I make a 
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game of difficulty”) , he said to Witt- 
genstein as they parted. 

Ravel began to compose in secret, 
working simultaneously on another 
(two-handed) piano concerto. He 
was haunted by memories of the jazz 
he had heard in New York’s Harlem 
and Greenwich Village, and made 
use of jazz rhythms in the left-hand 
concerto. 

“The concerto must not be a 
stunt,” he told a friend. “The listen- 
er must never feel that more could 
have been accomplished with two 
hands. The piano part must be com- 
plete, beautiful and transparent.” 

Though his health declined, Ra- 
vel kept working, sleeping only four 
hours a night. In the summer of 
1930, he finished the work and in- 
vited Wittgenstein to his country 
home near Paris. 

“Ravel took me to his work room 
and played the new concerto for 
me,” Wittgenstein recalls. “He 
played the solo part with both hands, 
of course; and he also played the 
orchestral score. He was not an out- 
standing pianist, and I wasn’t over- 
whelmed by the composition. It al- 
ways takes me a while to grow into a 
difficult work. I suppose Ravel was 
disappointed, and I was sorry, but I 
had never learned to pretend. Only 
much later, after I’d studied the con- 
certo for months, did I become fas- 
cinated by it and realize what a 
great work it was.” 

The crowded auditorium of the 
Salle Pleyel in Paris vibrated with 
excitement. It was the night of Jan- 
uary 17, 1933—a night that rever- 
berates in musical history. Two 
men in evening dress walked on- 
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stage in front of the musicians of the 
Orchestre Symphonique: Paul Witt- 
genstein, tall and severe, the empty 
right sleeve of his tail coat hanging 
down; behind him Maurice Ravel, 
frail and nervous. 

They were greeted by wild ap- 
plause. For the first time in Paris, 
Ravel would conduct his Concerto 
for the Left Hand Alone, with Witt- 
genstein at the piano. (Wittgenstein 
had performed it the year before in 
Vienna, without Ravel.) 

Ravel raised his baton. The haunt- 
ing theme of the concerto was played 
by the contra bassoon, taken up by 
the other wood winds, the brass, the 
violins. At last the piano came in. 

“When Wittgenstein began to per- 
form his cadenza, a shudder ran 
through the audience,” Roger Crosti 
later wrote in Le Menestrel. “He 
played with authority and feeling. 
... It was a miracle—his left hand 
had become two hands, one singing 
and the other accompanying. . . . His 
hand touched our hearts.” 

The audience sat entranced, lis- 
tening to Ravel’s tormented, lyrical 
composition with its strong jazz ef- 
fects. When it was over—the con- 
certo consists of one movement with- 
out a break—the audience rose and 
cheered wildly. The people felt that 
a master composer had written a 
masterpiece for a master artist. 

A few weeks later Ravel and Witt- 
genstein were to perform the con- 
certo again in Monte Carlo. But 
Ravel’s health had deteriorated so 
that he delegated his friend, Paul 
Paray, to conduct the orchestra. 
Afterwards Ravel appeared on-stage 
with Wittgenstein. Both received a 
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tremendous ovation. It was their 
last appearance together. Ravel died 
in Paris on December 28, 1937. 

In 1938, Wittgenstein, who is 
married and has three children, 
emigrated to the U. S. where, in ad- 
dition to giving concerts, he taught 
the piano at the Ralph Wolfe Con- 
servatory in New Rochelle, New 
York. His home is in Great Neck, 
Long Island, and during the week he 
now teaches in his studio on New 
York’s Riverside Drive. Among his 
pupils have been several one-armed 
pianists. But none had the gift and 
stamina of their teacher. 

Now 71 years old, Wittgenstein’s 
hair is gray, but his dark eyes flash 
youthfully in his strong, angular 
face. His lean, ascetic body radiates 


energy—and music is still his life. He 
hates to be away from his piano 
even for a day and spends his sum- 
mer vacations in a secluded old 
farmhouse near Zell am See, Aus- 
tria, where he practices four hours a 
day. For recreation he takes long 
walks and plays piano music, three 
hands, with an old friend. After his 
70th birthday, he recorded the Bach- 
Brahms Chaconne and the Ravel 
Concerto for the Left Hand Alone 
for the Period Music Company. 

The concerto which Ravel dedi- 
cated to Wittgenstein has long be- 
come part of musical history. Great 
pianists everywhere perform it. But 
it will always remain a monument to 
the fortitude and courage of Paul 
Wittgenstein. 


Seunds Familiar 


ONE IDLE RAINY DAY my daughter Laura Jean, ten, and 
two of her young friends determined to form a “soror- 
ity.” As secretary, my daughter was told to write down 
everything that happened. This was an exact record of 
the first meeting. 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING BY THE SECRETARY 


The president started the meeting by calling it to 
order. One candidate is selected to be voted for: Laura 
Jean is the secretary. The votes are handed to the 
president. Most of the meetting consisted of making 
ballot. The president called the meetting to order 2 
times. Sister Honora stuck out her tongue at the secra- 
tary. Sister Honora is Vice-P. Frances is P. The presi- 
dent left the meetting for 2 minutes. Frances and 
Honora had a argument over Tom Cat. Sister Frances 
and Honora sang and hit the table. The secratery 
warned the president. The president hit Honora. They 
have lots of fights. V. President said she hated president. 
President said the same of V.P. They started another 
fight, another fight! Another fight! President plays 
during meetting. Theres so many fights between presi- 


dent and V. P. meetting ajurnes. 
: —MILDRED 5S. STREET 
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Photographs by Dan Budnik 
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Few streets in America are as unique as San Francisco’s 


Grant Avenue. As the following pictures show, 

its mile-and-a-half length embraces several alien tittle worlds— 
with their colorful cultures—and teeming islands 

of Bohemianism and modernism, poverty and wealth. 
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There’s food for thought 
as Chinese children hungrily 
eye Italian bread. 


Once called Dupont Street, Grant Ave- 
nue was renamed after Ulysses S. 
Grant, who visited San Francisco in 
1879—and accidentally dropped his 
dentures overboard as he sailed 
through the Golden Gate. Geographi- 
cally, Grant Avenue flanks Nob Hill, 
dips down to beachless North Beach, 
rises along Telegraph Hill and vanishes 
into the bay at The Embarcadero. En 
route it views a thousand varied as- 
pects of life and dances to a thousand 
rhythms. Grant begins at high-fashion 
Market Street, hard by the Wells Fargo 
Bank, a nostalgic vestige of the Wild 
West. Beyond, glitter other famous 
names: Shreve’s, the “Tiffany of the 
West”; and Saks Fifth Avenue on the 
corner of Maiden Lane, where dwelied 
the “fancy ladies” when San Francisco 
was the “Wickedest City in the World.” 
Suddenly, Grant narrows and becomes 
the pulsing main street of Chinatown, 
with its pagoda-topped street lamps 
and exotic stores that sell lotus roots 
and sharks’ fins. With about 30,000 in- 
habitants, this Chinatown is the second 
targest such settlement outside China, 
surpassed only by Singapore’s. Against 
this Oriental backdrop, on what was the 
once-bawdy Barbary Coast, stands Old 
Saint Mary's Church, California's first 
Catholic cathedral. Below its clock 
tower is inscribed this message: “Son, 
observe the time and fly from evil.” 


In North Beach (right) there’s beatnik jazz and vast yearning. 




















Among the tributaries of Grant are byways such 
as Noble's Alley. Formerly “nests of sin,” they are 
now quiet rectangles where children play. 











The atonal tinkle of 
Sic Young’s Chinese butterfly harp 


makes the street echo to a 
centuries-old beat. 


In such chic cocktail hideaways 
as the Temple Bar, the music 
of Grant Avenue is Muzak —gentee/ 


and properly liquid. 











In brilliantly-lit shop at swank end of 
Grant Avenue, Podesta Baldocchi sells more 


flowers than any U. S. retail florist. 
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/n cellar under translucent sidewalk, 


sculptors Manual Neri (rear) and Alvin Light 
share studio with two other artists. 
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A slaughtered pig and a /ook of pity 
from a child. Grant is famed for its Chinese celicacies— 
lichee nuts, sea s/ugs and ancient eggs. 


Where Chinatown ends abruptly 
at Broadway, Grant changes like 
a chameleon and plunges into 
predominantly Italian North 
Beach. Here the buildings take 
on pastel shades, the restau- 
rants serve huge family meals 
and the music is unadulterated 
Verdi. This brief Latin mood 
quickly succumbs to relentless 
Bohemianism. Grant houses the 
Beat Generation. But today, the 
bearded and baffled Beatniks 
are spinning into eclipse. Yet 
there is still art — some good, 
some bad — being created and 
peddied in basements and at- 
tics. And where there is art, 
there are such Left Bank tem- 
ples of expression as “The 
Place,” the “Co-Existence Bagel 
Shop,” and the “Tea Room and 
Coffee Gallery.” Beyond this 
neighborhood, Grant mounts to 
the Everest of Upper Bohemia, 
a chiefly residential area where 
sports cars zip along. Then, 
wearily, it drops sharply to The 
Embarcadero docks, satisfied 
that he who walks it can speak 
his own language and find a 
world in which he is heard. iv 


A gull watches impassively as 
Grant Avenue ends its 23-block journey by dipping 
into the bay like a sleepy serpent. 








HEN Mark Twain 

was editor of a small 
country newspaper, his 
salary was so small he 
could not make ends 
meet. As a result, the 
bills kept piling up, but 
Twain never took them 
seriously. One morning, 
the office boy handed 
him a bill from his tailor. Twain 
took one look at it and started to 
throw it away. 

“Better read the other side,” ad- 
vised the boy. “He says if you don’t 
pay him pronto, he’s going to sue.” 

Twain turned the sheet over. 
Then he said impatiently: 

“You should know better than to 
bother me with this kind of copy. 
Send him our form letter which says 
that manuscripts written on both 
sides cannot be considered.” 
Mo: OF US with average nerves 

will feel sympathy for the TV 
announcer doing his first commer- 
cial for a new sponsor. With cam- 
eras centered on him, the announcer 
smiled, took a deep draw of the spon- 
sor’s cigarette, blew out a ring of 
smoke and sighed blissfully: “Man, 


that’s real coffee!” | —scarbdoro Missions 


peer AN EXTREMELY hot day the 
sergeant in charge of bayonet 
drill at an Army base was trying hard 
to get his listless men to attack the 
stuffed dummies with more energy. 
Finally he halted the drill and said, 
“Listen men, those dummies are the 
enemy. They have burned your 
house and killed your parents. They 
carried away your sister, stole all 
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your money and drank up all the 
whisky in the house.” 

The sergeant then stepped back 
and motioned the recruits forward 
toward the row of dummies. The 
line of men surged ahead with new 
purpose, eager to attack. One re- 
cruit, his eyes stern and his lips drawn 
back over his teeth in a snarl, paused 
to ask: “Sergeant, which one drank 
that whisky?” 


—DAN BENNETT (Scarboro Missions) 


T= FOLLOWING dialogue took 
place between an office boy and 
his employer after the boy noticed 
two women with the boss. 

Office boy: “Who were those two 
girls?” 

Boss: “Well, one was my wife and 
the other was Marilyn Monroe.” 

Office boy: “Which one was Mar- 
ilyn Monroe?” 

The boss took a dollar out of his 
pocket and gave it to the boy. 

Office boy: “What’s this for?” 

Boss: “Nothing. I just want you 
to remember, when you get to be 
President, that I once loaned you 


money.” —GEORGE BAKER 


a= OF OUR elementary school 

teachers gave her small charges 
a lecture on the merits of brevity 
and then asked them to write a sen- 
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tence or two describing something 
exciting. One of them promptly 
submitted the following: “Help! 
Help!” 


—PATRICIA LAITIN 


T HERE, THERE, little man,” said 
the kindly woman to the boy be- 
side her in the surf, “you mustn’t be 
afraid—why don’t you just splash 
right in and swim?” 

“T would,” was the timid reply, 
“but you’re standing on my flippers.” 

uote 

N AREMOTE SECTION of the country 

i an elderly native died. Word of 

his passing reached the county seat. 

The coroner, a tall, strapping young 

fellow, got in his car and drove out 
to the deceased’s house. 

“Did Sam Williams live here?” he 
asked the weeping young widow 
who opened the door. 

“Yes,” replied the woman be- 
tween sobs. 

“Well,” said the coroner, “I’ve 
come for the remains.” 

The woman’s crying died down as 
she slowly sized up the handsome 
young fellow standing in the door- 
way. “Well,” she explained, “I am 
the remains, but you’ll have to wait 
until I pack my clothes.” 


——-KAREN FREDERICK 


A FLUTTERY little lady approached 

the manager of a pet shop and 
said, “I have a pair of canaries—one 
female and one male, but how can I 
tell which is which?” 

“Well,” said the manager. “why 
don’t you put a pair of worms in the 
cage? The male bird invariably 
picks the female worm and vice 
versa.” 

“But how on earth will I know 
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which is the female and which is the 
male worm?” 

“Madam,” said the man coldly. 
“This is a bird shop. I suggest you 
take that question to a worm shop!” 

——MRS. E. KLEIN 

OST IN ONE of London’s famous 

fogs, an American tourist finally 

heard footsteps. He called out, 

“Could you please tell me where I’m 
going?” 

“Into the canal,” replied an un- 
happy voice from the mist. “I’ve 


just come out.” —BETTY JOHNSON 


HE SUMMER RELIEF postman, who 

had been told all about Picasso, 
called at the artist’s home with a 
postal order and was given a friend- 
ly welcome. 

He patted Picasso’s ten-year-old 
girl on the head, looked up at the 
paintings on the wall, and said ap- 
preciatively: “So the little one paints 
too!” —English Digest 


ELL,” SAID the young husband 

as he bit into some pastry his 
bride had baked, “I must say these 
are fine biscuits.” 

Later the bride’s mother stopped 
him in the hall and asked in a whis- 
per, “Goodness, John, how could 
you say that those were fine bis- 
cuits?” 

“But I didn’t say they were fine,” 
he pointed out. “I merely said I must 
Say so.” 


—JOHN CARMICHAEL 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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Our 
war against 
the 
super-microbes 


As the once-invincible 
antibiotics begin to 
fail, science strikes back at 
the enemy with 
spectacular new allies 


SIX-YEAR-OLD child admitted to 
a Southern hospital for minor 
surgery was suddenly gripped by a 
furious infection which overwhelmed 
every antibiotic tried against it. 
Oddly, the infection was no stran- 
ger to the doctors. It was caused by 
a bacillus known as Staphylococcus 
aureus—or “Golden Staphylococ- 
cus.” But where it had previously 
succumbed to penicillin, streptomy- 
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cin and tetracycline as well as to 
other antibiotics, this old enemy was 
now impervious to all of them. 

The little girl was not alone in her 
misfortune. Other children—and 
adults—were being struck hard by a 
wave of infections which abruptly 
shook medicine out of its antibiotic- 
inspired complacency. 

This development of the past sev- 
eral years has proved a new turn in 
the struggle between man and dis- 
ease in which infection-producing 
microbes have been arrayed against 
man and some strange allies from 
the microbial world. These microbe 
allies, as part of their life processes, 
produce substances which are deadly 
to the disease germs. 

Man has purified these substances, 
concentrated them and turned them 
to his own use as the so-called anti- 
biotic wonder drugs. But recently 
many of the disease-causing mi- 
crobes have somehow begun to de- 
velop resistance to the antibiotics 
and have fought back with a fright- 
ening success. In Illinois, a hospital 
temporarily shut down its maternity 
section following the death of five in- 
fants from infection. Outbreaks in 
Dallas and Houston hospitals took 
the lives of 25 babies. In another hos- 
pital, 46 percent ef the newborn chil- 
dren developed “staph” infections. 
In a Seattle hospital, 75 percent of 
the mothers who tried to nurse their 
infants became afflicted with inflam- 
mations or abscesses of the breasts. 

While shocking in its effect, this 
rising up of resistant strains of mi- 
crobes came as no surprise to the 
microbiologists and biochemists, the 
men who hold humanity’s outer de- 
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fenses against the swarming micro- 
bial enemy. These scientists are 
keenly alert to the microbe’s fan- 
tastic ability to mutate and produce 
changes in itself from generation to 
generation. 

Natural selection and evolution 
affect microbes no less than man. But 
where human generations are spaced 
about 20 years apart, the streptococ- 
cus produces a new generation every 
hour and the tuberculosis bacillus 
every 12 hours. 

This speed of reproduction gives 
the microbes an incredible ability to 
produce mutants—single cell cul- 
tures which, by some biological acci- 
dent, differ from the parent strain. 

Among these mutants there may 
be one born with an abnormal ability 
to survive adverse changes in the 
environment. Just as the shaggy 
Mongolian pony is better able to 
survive extreme cold than the short- 
haired Kentucky thoroughbred, such 
a mutant microbe may be complete- 
ly unaffected by an antibiotic that 
could kill off all of his relatives. De- 
grees of mutational change which 
might take man 500 years to achieve 
can be compressed by swiftly-multi- 
plying microbes into about one day. 

This is how the process seems to 
work: Ill of pneumonia, John Smith 
is given penicillin. It wipes out all 
the many millions of microbes in the 
colony infecting the patient. All, that 
is, except a few. 

It happens that these few mi- 
crobes, because of some freak of bi- 
ology, produce a substance which 
protects them against the antibiotic. 
In this way, some microbes produce 
an enzyme called penicillinase which 
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blocks the action of the penicillin. 

The mutant microbe begins re- 
producing and soon numbers in the 
many millions. It spreads to other 
patients who may come down with 
pneumonia. But this time, when the 
antibiotic that cured Smith is tried, 
it does not work because mutant mi- 
crobes resist it. So the doctor tries a 
new antibiotic. This one works, wip- 
ing out all the microbes except, possi- 
bly, a mutant here or there. 

So the process of natural selection 
continues. Resistance does not al- 
ways develop but, given enough time, 
it usually does. 

In some cases resistance takes on 
startling forms. One infectious mi- 
crobe had been well controlled by 
streptomycin which closely resembles 
a food essential to the microbe. But 
when the unsuspecting organism 
absorbed it, streptomycin killed the 
microbe by jamming its metabolic 
system. Then a new variation of the 
original microbe turned up, positive- 
ly needing streptomycin to live. Try- 
ing to curb it with streptomycin was 
like feeding a hearty steak dinner to 
a hungry heavyweight. 

Though a microbe can reproduce 
rapidly, it must rely on the accident 
of mutation to survive a_ hostile 
change in the environment. Man, on 
the other hand, has the advantage of 
being able to modify himself or his 
environment. If he is attacked by 
microbes resistant to one antibiotic, 
he goes to work producing another 
antibiotic to which microbes are not 
resistant. 

To point up man’s advantage 
even further, he uses the fantastic 
natural biochemistry of the microbes 
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themselves to produce the antibiotics 
he wants. From penicillin on, the 
basic antibiotics have been produced 
not by human biochemists but by the 
more efficient natural biochemistry 
of the microbes unwittingly working 
under human guidance. 

Indication that some microbes 
could be used against other microbes 
came in 1899, when Drs. Rudolf 
Emmerich and Oscar Loew of the 
University of Munich discovered 
that a certain microscopic organism 
produced a substance in the course 
of its life processes that could stop 
the growth of other microorganisms. 

Then, in 1928, Drs. Alexander 
Fleming and Howard W. Florey dis- 
covered that a natural by-product 
formed by the microscopic mold 
known as Penicillium notatum could 
stop the growth of certain microbes. 
This substance, produced by the 
mold and then extracted and refined 
by human scientists, is what we know 
as penicillin. 

Today, in huge fermentation vats 
of the great pharmaceutical houses 
such as Abbott, Lederle, Parke 
Davis, Merck, Squibb and many 
others, vast herds of specially se- 
lected microbes are working for man, 
producing antibiotic substances just 
as naturally as cows produce milk. 

Sometimes the day-in, day-out 
battle between man and his micro- 
bial enemies takes strange and unex- 
pected turns. 

About the time the little girl in 
the Southern hospital was develop- 
ing her infection, a 33-year-eld bio- 
chemist, Walter D. Celmer, was 
working in a laboratory in Brooklyn, 
New York. Dr. Celmer, supervisor 
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of the Antibiotics Basic Research 
Group for Chas, Pfizer and Co., had 
already helped produce an effective 
antibiotic named oleandomycin. 
But, wise in the ways of the microbes, 
he could not rest with this. He knew 
that the enemy was already at work 
trying to produce resistant strains 
and, should they succeed, he wanted 
to be ready with the next antibiotic 
weapon. 

What Celmer had in mind was a 
chemical manipulation of the basic 
structure of oleandomycin that 
would change it into a newer, even 
more effective antibiotic. He modi- 
fied the oleandomycin molecule by 
adding three chemical structures 
known as acetyl groups. The result- 
ing substance was purified, crystal- 
lized and made ready for testing. 

For Celmer, confident he had 
created a new antibiotic, the initial 
test results were a stunning blow. 
There was less germ-killing effect 
than had been produced by the origi- 
nal antibiotic. 

Ordinarily, because thousands of 
new substances await trials and test- 
ing in the high-pressure war against 
disease, if any substance doesn’t show 
a promising germ-killing effect in 
the laboratory, it is dropped at once. 
But it occurred to Celmer that what 
happens in a test tube or even in a 
laboratory animal can be different 
from what might happen in a human 
being. Accordingly he went to his 
laboratory, prepared a dose of the 
drug and swallowed it. Samples of 
his body fluids showed remarkable 
germ-killing properties against 
“staph” and other infections. In 
fact, the tests showed that the new 
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drug promoted two to three times 
more antibiotic effect in the body 
than the parent oleandomycin. Fur- 
ther experiments showed that in the 
human body this drug undergoes a 
surprising change and, by some 
miracle of natural chemistry, is con- 
verted into six different antibiotic 
forms, each of them effective against 
disease microbes. 

It was this antibiotic, triacetyl- 
oleandomycin (TAO), which over- 
whelmed the staphylococcal swarms 
that infected the little girl in the 
Southern hospital and made her re- 
covery possible. 

Antibiotic weapons are found in 
the strangest places. An untold 
number of people are alive 
today because Larry Ber- 


sin, a drug salesman for MERICAN 


CANCER 


The Upjohn Co., spooned 
up some earth from under 
a shrub in Queens Village, 7i@@ 4 
New York. Bersin, along OU J 
with other salesmen of the 

company, had been asked to gather 
samples of soil from their areas and 
send them to the research labora- 
tories as part of a project to hunt for 
antibiotic-producing microbes in the 
farthest possible places. 

Plain, ordinary earth, no matter 
where it is found—at the bottom of 
the sea, on a mountaintop or in your 
window box—teems with microscop- 
ic life. Each spoonful of soil swarms 
with hundreds of millions of molds, 
bacteria and other living organisms. 
Among this multitude there might be 
one or more molds or other life 
forms able to produce a substance 
deadly to disease microbes. 

The odds against any soil sample 
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containing such an organism are 
about 100,000 to one, and the task 
of finding and isolating it is inde- 
scribably complex. But the spoonful 
of earth delivered by salesman Ber- 
sin proved worth the effort. It con- 
tained an organism named Strepto- 
myces niveus which brought sudden 
death to disease bacteria. 

Albamycin, the new antibiotic de- 
veloped from this soil sample, was 
promptly put to use against resistant 
bacteria. In Milwaukee’s Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital it was ad- 
ministered to 17 desperately ill pa- 
tients. According to Dr. Mark W. 
Garry, Chief of Medical Service 
there, where it was given in time, it 
saved almost 50 percent of 
these “seemingly hopeless” 
patients. 

Another dramatic vic- 
tory over our microbe foe 
E]Y resulted when Dr. Tada- 

katsu Tazaki, visiting Na- 

goya University, in Japan, 
took a soil sample from the garden 
and sent it to his former chief at Tok- 
yo University, microbiologist Hamao 
Umezawa. The sample resulted in 
the new antimicrobia weapon, kana- 
mycin, developed by Dr. Umezawa 
and the Bristol Laboratories in the 
U. S. When older antibiotics failed, 
kanamycin stopped the epidemic of 
resistant “staph” which had blazed 
up in the Jefferson Davis Hospital in 
Houston, Texas, killing 16 infants. 

Because of the unremitting labor 
of our scientists, man remains a step 
ahead of the microbes. But the de- 
velopment of resistant strains has 
taught us the danger of antibiotic- 
inspired complacency. It has been a 
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costly lesson. Doctors realize that, 
precious as the antibiotics may be, 
they cannot replace careful diagnosis 
and sound medical procedures. Strict 
hygienic practices that can prevent 
infections should not be abandoned 
in the blithe hope that a wonder 
drug can cure anything. 

Nor should the antibiotics be used 
indiscriminately, or as a common 
means of preventing infection, or 
merely because a patient demands it. 
To do so is to speed up the develop- 
ment of microbial resistance and, 
possibly, to let loose another epidem- 
ic chain reaction. 

Meanwhile man continues his war 
against the microbes. Last March, 
a team of British scientists an- 
nounced that they had succeeded in 
isolating, in its pure form, the basic 





substance of penicillin, 6-amino- 
penicillanic acid. Since this acid is 
regarded as the parent compound of 
five natural forms of penicillin, its 
discovery may make it possible some- 
day to manufacture varieties of peni- 
cillin by precise chemical synthesis 
rather than relying on the less exact, 
natural microbiological fermenta- 
tion. Alternate strains of penicillin 
could be developed for patients al- 
lergic to the original drug. It may 
also be possible to use “tailor-made” 
strains to fight microbes which have 
become resistant to other antibiotics. 

As Richard S. Schreiber, Vice 
President for Scientific Administra- 
tion of The Upjohn Co., sizes up the 
situation: “The battle is continuous 
but the outcome is certain. It had 
better be.” iv 


Now You Know! 


THIS NOTICE ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON in Baltimore, 
Maryland, may be the shop hours sign to end them all: 


OPEN NIGHTS EXCEPT— 


Tuesday* 
Sunday** 
Friday*** 
Thursday**** 


*Except Christmas week. 





**Never (usually). 
***See summer schedule (April- 
September only). 

****Except during total eclipse. 
Note—When Yom Kippur falls on 
Tuesday, add one day to each item 
above. 

\ Note—In case of atomic attack, will 
close from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. in addi- 
tion to above. —JUSTINE WILKINS 
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Choosing the right one may mean 
the difference between 
a joyous summer and a personality-scarring 
nightmare. Here’s how to decide... 


Which camp 
for your child? 


by Lester David 


N CHICAGO, a hardware store 
owner spent more than $1,300 

to send his two boys to summer 
camp. Eddie, the eldest, had such a 
wonderful time he wept when the 
season ended. But Joey, who had 
just turned ten, was miserable 
from the first day to the last. 

The money invested in Joey’s 
vacation was a total waste; but, 
even worse, his personality may 
have suffered a damaging blow. 
The camp was the kind that tosses 
its kids into a highly competitive 
hopper, prodding them to vie for 
awards. Eddie thrived on such 
competition, while Joey, less ath- 
letic and more sensitive, found the 
atmosphere defeating. 

Ironically, for the same price, 
Joey could have gone to another 
kind of camp not far away where 
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he would have spent a happy sum- 
mer. He needed a camp that did 
not stress competition. 

The story is hardly unique these 
days. But it focuses attention on a 
pitfall into which more and more 
parents now stumble when it comes 
time to choose a summer camp for 
their children. 

“The business of selecting a 
camp should be no haphazard 
thing,” says Dr. Ernest Osborne, 
Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
“It may mean the difference be- 
tween a fine experience for your 
child or one that he would much 
rather have done without.” 

Dr. Else B. Kris, Professor of 
Social Psychiatry at Adelphi Col- 
lege, adds that if a child feels espe- 
cially unhappy in a camp, he or she 
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can react in potentially explosive 
ways. Feelings of inferiority, stem- 
ming from an inability to keep 
pace with the other children 
around him, can make a child bat- 
tle with his bunkmates, try risky 
stunts or even steal. 

Then a tragic chain reaction 
may ensue: he will be punished for 
his deeds, perhaps sent home and, 
out of his anger and resentment, 
misbehave all the more. “The 
child,” asserts Dr. Kris, “could well 
be started on the road to more seri- 
ous difficulties.” 

On the other hand, an acute sense 
of not belonging can make a child 
increasingly withdrawn. “He can 
retreat into his own world of fan- 
tasy, where he will be more at 
ease,” says Dr. Kris. “He will day- 
dream a lot, wander off by himself 
and perhaps try to run away. And 
his feeling of not being like the 
others can persist long after the 
camp season ends.” 

In the last few years, summer 
camps have become an elaborate 
and specialized big business. Next 
month, more than 5,000,000 young- 
sters will enroll in organized sum- 
mer camps which have an esti- 
mated total property value of over 
$500,000,000. 

The American Camping Asso- 
ciation says camps are now sprout- 
ing so rapidly that it is hard to 
keep accurate count. A new census 
is under way, and officials esti- 
mate it will show between 16,000 
and 18,000 camps—about 5,000 
more than in 1951, the last time 
they were tallied. 

There are now camps in every 
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state—including Alaska—ranging 
from plush $1,000-a-season “‘coun- 
try clubs” to fine, free-of-charge 
agency camps where a child can 
live like Daniel Boone in the wilder- 
ness. In the East, New York and 
Pennsylvania have the heaviest 
concentration of camps. California 
and Washington lead the West. 

Camps range in size from an en- 
rollment of eight to 2,500, but the 
majority accommodate between 85 
and 125. Boys far outnumber girls 
—two to one in some areas—while 
the majority of campers are be- 
tween nine and 14, Camps hire 
500,000 counselors each summer 
and 280 colleges now give courses 
in camping. 

By knowing what is available, 
you can assure your child the best 
vacation for your money—and also 
spare him boredom and possible 
heartache. Here is a rundown on 
the fascinating varieties of camps 
which dot the countryside. 


Special interest camps 


Music camps Thesearerun forthe 
talented child who wants a summer 
in the outdoors but doesn’t want to 
stop his musical education for eight 
weeks. Campers practice on their 
instruments, play in the camp or- 
chestra and go to nearby concerts 
—but also take part in the usual 
athletic camping activities. 


Sailing camps These are spotted 
along the coastal sections. Under 
supervision, the kids sail, race and 
maintain boats which the camp pro- 
vides. One camp transports its boys 
by car from New York to Florida, 
where they board a steam yacht for 
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a seven-week ocean cruise. Price: 
$785. Other camps offer shorter 
trips at lower cost. 


Travel camps One Eastern camp 
packs its boys into station wagons 
and drives them across the U. &., 
with a special luggage trailer and 
chuck wagon bringing up the rear. 
The caravan stops at state and na- 
tional parks for mule-pack trips, 
mountain-climbing and geology ex- 
cursions. In Washington State, a 
vessel is waiting for a deep-sea 
cruise, then the children head home 
by a different route. Elapsed time: 
nine weeks. Cost: about $1,000. 
On the other hand, there are bi- 
cycle trips through picturesque 
sections of the country, with stop- 
offs at inexpensive hostels. A four- 
week bike tour through New Eng- 
land, for instance, would run less 
than $40 a week. Other camp trips 
which can make a youngster’s eyes 
glisten: by boat across the Great 
Lakes; by canoe through inland 
waterways; by bus and foot 
through Mexico, by bike and horse- 
back through the Canadian 
Rockies. There are also riding 
camps where a kid has his own 
horse for an entire summer; work 
camps where youngsters chop 
trees, plant fields and help build 
houses; and nature camps where 
they mark trails, construct wildlife 
shelters and classify insects. 


Coed camps A few years ago, a 
camp owner would build up a suc- 
cessful boys camp, then start a 
sister unit nearby. 

There are still such brother-sis- 
ter camps, but the latest idea is to 
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have boys and girls engage in joint 
activities in one camp. As one 
camping authority suggests: “In 
the adult world, men and women 
don’t live in separate compounds. 
Since they must learn to get along 
with one another, why not start 
this important training in child- 
hood so that wholesome adjust- 
ments ... may be made early?” 

Many directors and parents wor- 
ry that sex problems may arise 
among the older groups in coed 
camps. But such trouble rarely oc- 
curs, claims Dr. Harry Edgren of 
George Williams College, who made 
a recent study of camping. “In 
teenage coeducational camps, the 
normal supervision by fellow camp- 
ers and staff is much greater than 
that provided by family or home 
community,” he points out. 

Interestingly, boys and girls are 
better behaved in each other’s pres- 
ence than apart. Dr. Edgren cites 
one camp director who noted that 
her young girls were more exhibi- 
tionistic on an overnight hike with- 
out boys than on one with them. 


“Competitive” and 
“non-competitive” camps 


In “competitive” camps there are 
individual contests for cups and 
medals, intense group rivalries and 
full schedules of inter-camp games. 

Interestingly, even “competi- 
tive” camps have either eliminated 
or considerably toned down those 
unique hostilities known as “color 
wars.” For years “color war” was 
the bang-up climax of each camp 
season, the owners feeling that 
they needed an exciting finish to 
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induce kids to return the following 
year. So the campers were divided 
into two teams—each named after 
one of the camp’s colors—and for a 
week would compete for points in 
all activities from bunk inspection 
to dramatic shows. . 

Often feeling ran so high that 
brothers came to blows and strong 
friendships were severed. When 
the “war” ended, battle-weary kids 
would come trooping back home in 
various stages of physical and emo- 
tional exhaustion. 

Today, however, you can find 
many camps which no longer pit 
youngsters against one another, 
choosing to emphasize less com- 
petitive aspects of camp life. 


“Regimented” and “flexible” camps 


Some children like to jump from 
one activity to the next. Others 
can’t just switch from nature study 
to archery at the blast of “Uncle 
Ed’s” whistle. So a growing num- 
ber of camps now give the kids a 
freer choice of things to do and 
places to go. These have even elim- 
inated the bugler as a symbol of 
regimentation ! 

If you’re interested in sending 
your child to camp, here are some 
key questions on camp selection— 
with answers supplied by child 
guidance authorities and camping 
experts: 


What is the best age to start sending 
a child to camp? 


Most authorities feel children un- 
der six generally aren’t socially or 
emotionally ready for “sleepaway” 
camps. Actually, the “best age’’ is 
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the time when the child seems 
ready to break away from home 
ties for an extended period. For 
most children this can come be- 
tween eight and 12. 

Advises the American Camping 
Association: help your youngster 
get ready by letting him go away 
from home for brief stays. 


Which type of camp should 
you select? 


Match the camp to the child and his 
needs. Know your child’s tastes and 
capacities. Then get to know the 
camp—its strengths, weaknesses 
and aims. Ask yourself: “What 
does my child need most—security, 
discipline, group living experience, 
independence, a special field of ac- 
tivity ? Does he require any special 
consideration because of any phys- 
ical defect?” Then determine if he 
will be happier in a general camp 
or one designed for children with 
similar aptitudes. 


How do you tell a good camp 
from a poor one? 


Ask searching questions, then go 
up and take a careful look. Satisfy 
yourself on these vital points, 
which are included in the stand- 
ards of the American Camping 
Association: 

Are there hazards at the camp 
site—unprotected cliffs, swamps or 
deep, swirling waters? 

Is the food kept, cooked and 
served under sanitary conditions? 
Are meals intelligently planned 
with an eye toward maximum nu- 
trition? Is there enough room, 
light and air in the sleeping quar- 
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ters? Are the sanitary facilities 
adequate? Is the water supply 
tested regularly? Is there ade- 
quate medical supervision—a well- 
equipped infirmary, a nurse in 
attendance and a doctor readily 
available? 

Are the counselors mature—at 
least 19 years old and experienced? 
Is each one responsible for no more 
than eight children? Does the di- 
rector have a sound background of 
good camp experience? Is the camp 
program varied, well-balanced and 
flexible? Does the camp seem to be 
a happy place? Is there a good per- 
centage of old-timers—children who 
enjoy themselves so much that they 
return year after year? 


How much do camps cost? 


Fees in most private camps run 
between $450 and $750 for an 
eight-week season, plus about an- 
other $100 for extras. 


How about camps operated 
by organizations? 


Dozens of agencies operate sum- 
mer camps where the fees average 
$3 a day and may be as low as $15 
a week. In some, charges are 
waived entirely... Here is just a 
partial list of groups which spon- 
sor or operate camps: 

Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Catholic Youth Organization, Com- 
munity Chests, Councils and Wel- 
fare Boards, Federation of Protes- 
tant Welfare Agencies, 4-H Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, Jewish Welfare Board, 
Salvation Army and the YMCA 
and YWCA,. Also, church camps 
are gaining prominence and some 
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cities run camps through their 
park and recreation commissions. 


What about day camps? 


The spectacular spurt in day camp- 
ing is another unique development. 
These are outfits which pick up 
children after breakfast during the 
vacation months and deposit them 
at home in the late afternoon. 

There are thousands of day 
camps, some with breath-taking 
facilities. One camp in Long Island 
operates two separate units on 23 
acres, has an enrollment of 1,000 
and offers everything from swim- 
ming and boating to bowling on 
rainy days. Day camp fees range 
from little or nothing for those run 
by organizations to about $300 for 
a five-day-a-week, eight-week sea- 
son. 


What about school camps? 


School camping is spreading at a 
phenomenal rate. Next month, for 
example, the entire sixth grade of 
a Long Beach, California, school 
will travel up to Camp Hi Hill in 
the Angeles National Forest. Close 
by is Camp Colby, where students 
from two other school districts will 
be encamped for a week of nature 
study and outdoor fun. 

With Michigan and California 
taking the lead, school districts in 
New York, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Texas, Illinois and Indiana are 
now sending youngsters off to 
camps in late spring or early fall, 
and many others are planning to 
follow suit. Educators believe that 
camping is an invaluable teaching 
adjunct. Indianapolis students, for 
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instance, studied about soil erosion 
in textbooks but when they took 
a camping trip to an eroded area 
the subject came to life. 

This camping experience is pro- 
vided on school time. A camp pe- 
riod of one week replaces a week of 
normal classroom work. The camp 
sites are leased, borrowed or 
bought by the school districts. Fa- 
cilities differ, but generally there 
are dormitories or bungalows, din- 
ing halls, recreation rooms, playing 
fields, libraries and plenty of out- 





doors. School camp fees run from 
about $6 to $20 per week. 

* The wrong camp, like the wrong 
shoe, won’t do much good and can 
hurt a lot. 

Fortunately, many camps are 
maturing—just like the children 
they serve. The “strictly fun” at- 
mosphere of some years back has 
been supplemented by an aware- 
ness that the experience can also 
help a youngster to learn the art of 
living and prepare him for the 


complex adult world. \i¥ 


Remarkable Discovery 


A CLEVELAND, OHIO, hearing aid dealer was making 
the final adjustment on the hearing aid of a new 
customer. The woman was perfectly happy with the 
style and fit of her new hearing instrument, but kept 
complaining about noises in her ear. Finally, after 
adjusting the aid several times and consulting with 
others in the store, the dealer discovered that for 
the first time in 20 years the woman was hearing the 
ticking of the wall clock. 


—ROBERT GANNON 





Start A Business With A Postcard! 


We can immediately authorize you as a magazine representative— 
entitling you to take subscription orders for all magazines at lowest 
authorized prices—and you keep a cash commission on every sale. 
You need no experience to earn steady profits. And because your 
service saves time and money for your customers, it’s easy to build up 
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to: J. M. FOSTER, CORONET, Dept. 315, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, N. Y. 
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between 


men and women 
by L. W. Robinson 


FY rig CARTOON DEPICTS A MAN fishing from the stern of his 
cabin cruiser. He has hooked a huge swordfish and is putting 
forth every ounce of his skill and strength to land the finny giant. 
Suddenly his wife, who has been sitting in a deck chair, knitting and 
watching the struggle, says out of nowhere: “You need a haircut.” 

Though the woman’s statement is certainly funny, it also is a 
barbed comment on how little the sexes really understand each 
other. A recent survey showed that only one man in 20 and one woman 
in 12 could state with any precision just what the important mental 
and emotional differences between men and women are. Yet all of 
those questioned had been married for at least five years. 

This astonishing lack of understanding between the sexes, experts 
now believe, is a central cause of our soaring divorce rate and of 
misery even in those marriages which stay together. A group of ten 
New York psychiatrists recently agreed that “The greatest single 
need of the modern married couple is a brief but thorough ground- 
ing in the basic mental characteristics of the opposite sex.” 

But today, changes in the sexual, social and economic roles of 
women have wiped out many guideposts to what was once con- 
sidered basically masculine or feminine. And many scientists have 
added to the confusion. One psychological survey, for example, in- 
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dicates that women are more emo- 
tional than men. Another survey, 
however, shows that the male sui- 
cide rate is over three times higher 
than the female—and it takes 
plenty of emotion to make an at- 
tempt on one’s own life. 

One study indicates that men are 
the intellectual achievers, women 
the appreciative audience. But a 
survey of IQs throughout the na- 
tion illustrates conclusively that fe- 
male and male adult IQs are just 
about equal. More men, however, 
register extremely high—and ex- 
tremely low—IQs than women do. 

The more you look at the facts 
the more striking are the innumer- 
able differences between the sexes. 

Women are more accident-prone 
than men. They’re shorter and have 
much smaller bones and weaker 
muscles. However, women can bear 
physical pain far better than men 
and are readier to risk their lives for 
loved ones. They do not pamper 
themselves nearly as much as men do 
—nor do they fear death as much. 

Psychological differences start 
early. Dr. Benjamin Spock states 
that the male love of gadgets and 
machines can be seen clearly as early 
as one or two years of age, while 
girl babies couldn’t care less about 
such matters. 

Is man basically more warlike 
than woman? Yes, says Dr. Spock, 
and his observation is born out by a 
survey of 224 primitive tribes. War- 
fare was found to be almost exclu- 
sively a male occupation, while 
women lent their efforts to over 90 
percent of the cooking and most of 
the clothing manufacture. 
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Experiments with chimpanzees, 
the primate closest to man, also 
showed that female chimps are 
quite peaceable and love to work 
with their hands—they can even 
learn to thread a needle. Male 
chimpanzees are more aggressive 
and destructive and hate to work 
with their hands. 

The roster goes on and on: 
Women dream more than men and 
more of their dreams are in color. 
They are more conservative po- 
litically, more religious and are 
much better at long, repetitive tasks. 
Men are less moody, more prone to 
ulcers and heart disease, and 82 per- 
cent more prone to baldness. They 
are also more apt to develop antiso- 
cial personalities. 

Though men and women are 
equally liable to illness, the Ameri- 
can male has a life expectancy of 66 
years; the American woman, 72. 
Men age more slowly than women, 
however. A male’s reproductive 
abilities continue well into his 60s 
or 70s; women generally lose their 
ability to have children in the late 
40s or early 50s. 

Sexual desire in the male reaches 
its peak in the late teens, according 
to the Kinsey report. From then on 
it goes imperceptibly downhill. The 
average woman, on the other hand, 
does not achieve her sexual peak 
until she is in her 30s—and retains 
this ability into her 60s. 

Nature is more lavish with the 
male seed than with the female. 
For every 100 girls born there are 
105.5 boys born. But the mortality 
rate of male infants is 27 percent 
greater than that of female infants. 
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And there are many more feeble- 
minded and defective boys born 
than there are girls. 

Can you learn to tell the differ- 
ences which will help you improve 
your relationship with the opposite 
sex? To this question biologists, psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists now can 
give a decisive “yes.” 

Men and women, they hold, differ 
in one all-important way. If you 
grasp this underlying difference you 
will be able to understand where and 
why the two sexes are prone to clash. 
Here, stated simply, is the difference 
that makes all the difference: 

The male, in all known societies, 
is and always has been basically ag- 
gressive. He uses this aggression 
chiefly to master the world outside 
of himself, either through his intel- 
lect or his physical prowess. 

Woman, in direct contrast, is pri- 
marily passive and receptive psy- 
chologically. Her primary need is to 
bear children and to create a home 
for them; all her basic traits are 
shaped by this drive. 

Scientists say that problems stem- 
ming from these underlying differ- 
ences generally develop in these four 
major areas of living: 


Different goals 

A man’s chief pride in life is in 
the work at which he makes his liv- 
ing. His home, his wife and his chil- 
dren are important to him, but 
scientists now find that far less of his 
ego is invested in them than in his 
work. If he is deprived of his work, 
or is a failure in it, he becomes de- 
pressed or neurotic. The male ego 
may survive the loss of wife or chil- 
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dren through divorce or even death, 
but it cannot survive the loss of his 
daily work. 

Woman is not primarily con- 
cerned with success in the outside 
world. Her ego is based on her per- 
formance as a wife and mother. 
Even successful career women who 
avoid marriage often have a severe 
sense of underlying failure, of guilt 
at having neglected this important 
part of their feminine natures. 

These two differing life aims of 
men and women are possible sources 
of serious domestic strife. 

Women tend to take the male 
preoccupation with his work as a 
direct rejection of them and of the 
home in which they take so much 
pride. Similarly, some men often re- 
sent their wives’ intense preoccupa- 
tion with running a home. 


Sexual differences 


Women can and sometimes do 
initiate the sexual act, but general- 
ly the male is the aggressor. Men 
respond sexually to a far greater 
number of stimuli than do women 
—to sights, memories, sounds, 
thoughts, perfumes and words. 
Women generally respond only to 
caresses or other forms of direct 
sexual contact, and become aroused 
more slowly than men. 

Once the male is sexually excited, 
it is hard to distract him. Women, 
however, are very easily distracted. 
A baby’s whimper, a random 
thought about an unpaid bill, the 
ring of a bell, can bring them back 
to earth in an instant. Many hus- 
bands resent the fact that their 
wives can be so easily distracted. 
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They construe it as a criticism of 
their own prowess rather than 
recognizing it for what it is: the 
woman’s ever-present concern for 
her family. 

Since male ardor can be stimu- 
lated at odd times and for reasons 
she doesn’t understand, a woman 
often feels that her husband is “im- 
personal” in his love-making. Many 
women say of their mates: “As far 
as he’s concerned, I could be any- 
body at all.” 

A woman is also apt to sense the 
potential polygamy lurking just be- 
neath every male surface. This may 
arouse her deep-seated concern for 
the safety of her family, and she 
may become irrationally jealous, 
causing her husband and herself 
needless misery. 


Social behavior 


The average man is more aggres- 
sive socially than the average wom- 
an. He likes to meet new people and 
do new things. In a social group, he 
likes to talk about things which do 
not concern him directly, such as 
politics, machinery or science. He 
will gossip at times—as women do— 
but small talk soon bores him, for, 
since his interests lie outside of him- 
self, he is generally not good at it. 

Women like tranquility and order 
in their social life. They tend to be 
far more shy and withdrawn than 
men and more satisfied to spend their 
leisure in the company of their fam- 
ilies or of a few old friends. 

Conflict arises when husband or 
wife is insensitive to the basic social 
needs of the other. As one psychia- 
trist put it: “The woman who tries 
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to over-domesticate her husband 
will find him growing resentful and 
bored. And any real woman will 
have the same reaction if her hus- 
band insists that she develop all of 
his social tastes.” 


Mental differences 


“Women think intuitively, men 
think objectively.” This statement 
finds scientists in almost complete 
agreement. For one thing, women 
understand other people better than 
men do. They grasp with surprising 
clarity just what motivates those 
around them. Women can soon size 
up a designing woman, or a play- 
mate who may be bad for her chil- 
dren. And, if her husband will take 
the time to listen, his wife’s insights 
into his business associates can often 
be decisively helpful. 

The often-noted female capacity 
for observing detail is an aspect of 
her intuitiveness. After a party, a 
woman can rattle off every article 
of clothing the other women wore 
and every article of furniture in a 
room. This may irritate a man; usu- 
ally, all he can remember is whether 
he had a good time. 

Male thinking is called “objec- 
tive” because men are interested in 
detail only if it will help them 
solve a problem that interests them. 
This makes them more effective in 
such “objective” fields as business, 
science, philosophy, history, law and 
medicine. 

When a man says to his wife, 
“You think like a woman,” or a 
woman complains that “Men never 
notice anything,” trouble is general- 
ly brewing. Over half the divorces 
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today are caused by “mental cruel- 
ty” or “incompatibility.” In most 
cases, these words simply mean that 
neither partner has gone to the 
trouble of finding out why the 
other’s basic mental characteristics 
differ from theirs. 

Are these differences between the 
sexes so basic that they cannot be re- 
solved by individual couples? 

Quite the contrary, say the scien- 
tists. The differences are intended to 
be complementary, not antagonistic. 
If men and women can be made to 
view their differences in this light, 
respect and cooperation can sup- 
plant friction, hostility and boredom. 

If you’re a woman, how should 
you view male differences? 

Instead of resenting male aggres- 
sion and the characteristics which 
spring from it, you must realize that 


this quality in your mate—more 
than any other single thing—makes 
it possible for you to bear and rear 
your children in security. You must 
also realize that while men may be 
polygamous at heart, restless and ad- 
venturous, they keep these instinc- 
tive drives channeled sufficiently to 
make the world safe for you and 
your children. 

If you’re a man, how should you 
regard female differences? 

You must realize that by their na- 
tures women give you the goals 
worth struggling for in life—love, 
a home and—through children— 
psychological and biological im- 
mortality. Her mental, emotional, 
social and sexual traits serve your 
highest aspirations. To tear down or 
minimize them is not only short- 
sighted but self-destructive. 


Dietary Dash 


MY NEIGHBOR recently became quite concerned about 
the extra weight she had put on. She stopped in a drug- 
store and bought a trial-size box of reducing pills to 
remedy the situation. 

Returning home, she placed her purchase on the 
kitchen table. A short while later she discovered her 
two daughters, aged three and five, had found the 
pills and had eaten them all. 

Alarmed, she called the doctor and explained what 
had happened. He told her not to worry. “They'll be 
nervous, wide awake and going full steam for a couple 
of days,” he explained. “But the ‘pills won’t do the 
children any real harm.” 

For two days and nights the children ran, played, 
jumped, chattered and never let up, meanwhile keep- 
ing my friend in a constant trot looking after them. 

At the end of their ‘wildness’ the mother had lost 
nine pounds! 
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by Frank L. Remington 


Kangaroo courts laughed 

at the law in gold 

rush days, when a hanging was 
a gala RSVP event 


URING THE LAWLESS DAys of the 
gold rush in California’s Moth- 
er Lode country, a young Mexican 
charged with horse stealing stood be- 
fore a local “judge.” His Honor, so 
the story goes, had a strong aversion 
to cigarette smokers and was unduly 
prejudiced against Mexicans. 

“I understand you smoke ciga- 
rettes,” he said. 

“Si, senor,” replied the defendant. 

“Do you inhale the smoke and 
blow it out through your nose?” 

93.7? 

“Tn view of this evidence,” the jus- 
tice said, solemnly, “I find you guilty 
of horse stealing. Take the prisoner 
out and shoot him.” 

While there was gold to be mined, 
few prospectors cared to waste time 
on constituted authority or due 
process. Often, judge and jury meted 
out impromptu justice in an impro- 
vised court. And since the early min- 
ing camps boasted no jails, gallows 
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or other equipment for organized 
and legal punishments, sentences 
were usually carried out on the spot. 

If subsequent evidence proved the 
innocence of an already executed 
prisoner, the revelation hardly trou- 
bled the conscience of a forty-niner. 
Indeed, on one occasion a mob 
“strung up” an alleged horse thief, 
then discovered they had executed 
the wrong man. 

“We hanged Jim for stealing a 
horse,” a member of the lynching 
party informed the victim’s widow, 
“but later we found out he didn’t do 
it. Guess the joke’s on us.” 

Duly appointed or elected judges 
frequently set up makeshift courts in 
faro casinos and saloons. “The court 
is now in session,” His Honor would 
inform the assembled carousers and 
gamblers. “Deal your games in low 
voices.” 

His Honor quite often was some- 
what less than impartial, frequently 
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pronouncing rulings to suit his own 
interests and convenience, without 
regard for legal precedence. Ar- 
raigned on a serious charge, one 
prisoner steadfastly denied his guilt. 
Furthermore, he demanded that cer- 
tain witnesses be called not only to 
testify to his innocence but to prove 
that prosecution witnesses had per- 
jured themselves. 

The judge promptly castigated the 
defendant in strong language, con- 
cluding, “I won’t allow any witnesses 
in this court to contradict anything 
sworn to by my friends, the witnesses 
for the prosecution. I will not betray 
their trust by allowing testimony that 
may damage their reputations.” 

If a culprit were caught red- 
handed, chances were that a lynch- 
minded mob formed and ¢ealt with 
him summarily, without benefit of 
a hearing. In one case, a miner was 
stoned to death before he could flee 
more than a few hundred yards from 
the corpse of his murder victim. 

Flogging rated as fit punishment 
for minor crimes, with 39 lashes on 
the bare back the usual sentence, 
though 100 were sometimes decreed. 
It required a rugged physique to sur- 
vive the latter. 

One night a card dealer at Sutter 
Creek knifed a complaining miner. 
While his victim hovered precari- 
ously near death, the gambler was 
stripped to the waist by the “boys” 
who administered 75 lashes by a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Half dead, the card 
dealer was hanged the next day when 
the wounded miner succumbed. 
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In addition to flogging, an offend- 
er sometimes suffered the added 
punishment of being branded, hav- 
ing his head and eyebrows shaved 
clean, and one or both of his ears 
cropped off. A doctor, if one was 
available, usually performed this 
final indignity. Then the culprit was 
driven out of camp with a super- 
fluous warning never to return. 

In some mining camps, a hanging 
was a gala event. On occasion, if 
time permitted, black-bordered invi- 
tations to attend were sent to leading 
citizens. Often stores closed, mines 
shut down, and everyone flocked to 
see the “fun.” Sometimes a brass 
band added excitement to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The execution of “Irish Dick” 
ranks as one of the Mother Lode’s 
most singular hangings. Reputedly, 
everyone liked Irish Dick, though his 
hot temper frequently landed him in 
trouble. After losing heavily at cards 
one night in what he suspected was 
a “rigged” game, Dick shot the of- 
fending gambler. 

At his trial, jurors reluctantly 
passed down the death sentence. But 
because of the prisoner’s wide popu- 
larity, they allowed him to prepare 
and carry out his own execution. 

At the appointed hour, so the story 
goes, Dick climbed a tree with a 
noose hanging about his neck. He 
calmly secured the other end of the 
rope to a sturdy limb. Then, at a 
signal from the sheriff, Dick leaped 
into eternity, waving a final salute to 
his friends assembled below. Wit 
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Custom-climate 
for 
your back yard 


by Madelyn Carlisle 


While others sizzle, you can enjoy 
a private oasis cooled by 
low-cost air baffles, sun shields and 
surfacing materials 


WANTED the steaks to sizzle— 
not ourselves and our guests.” 
That was the plaint of an Illinois 
family which encountered an un- 
pleasant surprise after moving into 
a new home. The only section of the 
yard suitable for their barbecue and 
“outdoor living room” was just too 
hot for comfort on warm summer 
evenings. What was both puzzling 
and exasperating was that a neigh- 
boring yard was invitingly cool. 
What was the difference? When they 
learned the answer, the troubled 
homeowners also learned what to 
do about the situation. 
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Before the end of the summer, 
they had transformed the hot spot 
into a haven fully ten degrees cooler 
than surrounding areas of the yard. 
On a do-it-yourself basis they re- 
modeled the climate of their yard by 
applying a remarkable new science 
—micro-climatelogy, the study of 
capsule climates. 

Researchers driving through Tor- 
onto in a car with a thermometer 
carried 27 inches from the ground 
and two feet in front of the car found 
unbelievable differences of as much 
as 27 degrees at spots a few minutes’ 
drive from each other. American 
Public Health Association experts 
making a study of a housing project 
in New York City learned that on a 
summer evening the temperature on 
one street corner was 76 degrees 
while a spot only two blocks away 
registered a torrid 89. There may be 
a dozen different temperature zones 
right in your own yard. How the 
thermometer reads will even vary 
with the height at which you happen 
to place it. 

“We have learned,” says Dr. Ed- 
win Biel, a pioneer micro-climatol- 
ogist at Rutgers University, “that 
there are fantastic differences be- 
tween the climate at six feet and that 
at ground level. On a warm New 
Jersey day, for instance, the temper- 
ature-will be as much as ten degrees 
warmér near the ground, while at 
night it may be five degrees cooler; 
the humidity may be 60 percent at 
six feet, and 95 percent at the 
ground; the wind may be 30 miles 
per hour at your head and only two 
miles per hour at your feet.” 

“Every change we make upon the 
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landscape—every house we raise or 
tree we cut down, each field we plow 
or street we pave—affects the micro- 
climate,” declares James Marston 
Fitch, Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Columbia University. The 
chances are that your home was de- 
signed and built by someone who not 
only failed to utilize the favorable 
natural aspects of its pocket climate, 
but actually worsened it by removing 
nature’s air conditioners—the trees 
that were in his way. 

By being a do-it-yourself micro- 
climatologist, you can make your 
house cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. You can cut your electric- 
ity bills for operating air condition- 
ing equipment and knock as much as 
20 percent off your fuel bills. Out- 
side, you can get a vastly more com- 
fortable yard and add weeks to your 
outdoor living season. 

In a limited area like a yard, the 
principles of micro-climatelogy may 
be applied in a simple way—by con- 
trolling air movement and the effects 
of solar radiation and by using three 
basic tools. These are air baffles, sur- 
facing materials and sun shields. 
Here’s how you use them: 

Air baffles: In other words, verti- 
cal surfaces such as fences, hedges 
and walls can control air flow by 
channeling and modifying air cur- 
rents. The many air currents in your 
yard behave much like water, flow- 
ing around obstacles, speeding up 
into whirlpools and rapids and get- 
ting sidetracked into stagnant pools. 
Since cold air is heavier, and there- 
fore flows downhill, these invisible 
currents are most pronounced on 
sloping lots. However, even on fairly 
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level properties there are likely to be 
some cool currents. You can locate 
them by using a smudge pot. Moved 
around your yard on a number of 
days, the smoke will mark the flow 
of cool air. 

The trick is to steer these currents 
into spots where they’ll do some 
good. Here’s how a New Jersey 
homeowner managed it: He had a 
small slope behind the house, and by 
smoke-charting he determined that 
a cool air current was flowing past 
the house and out into the street. He 
figured that by building an L-shaped 
fence, extending out at right angles 
from the house, he could trap a pool 
of cool air where the terrace was lo- 
cated. This called for only 22 feet of 
fencing and reduced temperatures of 
the terrace by ten degrees on summer 
evenings. It pays doubly to create 
such a cool air pocket against a house 
wall, particularly under a bedroom 
window. 

In addition to these gentle air 
streams, you have that more force- 
ful phase of air flow—the wind—to 
contend with. In the summer, you 
want to catch the wind and direct 
it through your yard. Dr. Helmut 
Landsberg, a leading American cli- 
matologist, says that an expert 
“could organize any group of build- 
ings so they would not only manipu- 
late the breezes, but would deliber- 
ately create them.” Since that type 
of planning has not gone into many 
existent homes, you'll have to be 
content with controlling the wind 
with the aid of fences and hedges. 

Wind, of course, is more of a 
problem in the winter. Even in well- 
insulated houses, fuel consumption 
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SUN SHIELDS: By 

roofing terrace 

with translucent 

plastic panel, you 

can create a shady oeryye*“2 
haven through 

which currents of 

air move—even 

on windless days. 


on windy days is often double that 
for still days of the same tempera- 
ture. A city or suburban homeowner 
can hardly expect to get the results 
obtained in country properties, 
where windbreaks of large trees com- 
monly cut wind speeds by as much as 
50 percent and fuel bills by as much 
as 30 percent. However, even a low 


hedge can reduce the movement of 
cold air along the ground. Vines, 
growing either on trellises or direct- 
ly on the house wall, will effectively 
cut cold-air flow, even though they 


SURFACING: This family’s concrete sidewalk 
reflects heat into the living room. A better idea 
is to build paved walk with grass in between. 
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lose their leaves during the winter. 

Sometimes a solid board fence, 
put up to stop the wind, can cause 
more trouble than it cures. Instead 
of blocking the wind, it can create 
currents and eddies that come blast- 
ing over the fence with great force. 

An ingenious fence is one made 
with pivoted vertical slats or boards. 
Properly slanted in relation to the 
way the wind is hitting your yard, 
these louvers enable you to direct 
the wind in different directions at 
different times. Such a fence has an- 
other advantage. In spring and fall, 
when for the sake of your plants you 
don’t want to dam up cold air, you 
can leave the louvers open and the 
cool air will flow right through them. 

Surfacing materials: All surfaces 
are heat radiators, but some radiate 
a lot more heat than others. A re- 
modeling job on the climate of your 
yard calls for a new slant on drive- 
ways, terraces and lawns. 

A dark surface will keep on ab- 
sorbing heat as long as the sun shines 
on it, then release it at night. Misuse 
of asphalt in a yard can transform 
it into a torrid zone for hours after 
sunset. A light surface won’t store up 
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much heat for night radiation, but it 
will reflect heat as long as it’s ex- 
posed to the sun. The man who built 
a wide concrete sidewalk along the 
sunny side of his house, to connect 
with the driveway, noticed at once 
that the living room, which had a big 
picture window looking out over the 
new walk, was much warmer than it 
had been when its vista was an ex- 
panse of grass. 

Grass is the coolest solid surface, 
partly because it is moist and oper- 
ates as an evaporative cooler. A lawn 
can show a temperature of 80 de- 
grees while a dark-surfaced terrace 
right next to it measures 120 de- 
grees. Micro-climatologists advise 
using grass wherever you can. For a 
driveway, for instance, a paved track 
with grass in between is better than a 
solid concrete or asphalt surface. 
Likewise, terraces and walks will 
provide you with more comfort if 
they’re made of flagstones or bricks, 
with grass in between 

Sun shields: If you’re stuck with a 
paved drive or terrace near the 
house, you probably won’t want to 
go to the extreme of tearing it up. 
Instead, you can construct a “sun 


shield” by roofing over the paved 
area. For that matter, you can put 
up a roof over a lawn area, like the 
old-fashioned arbor. A roofed-over 
area is cooler, not only because it is 
shaded, but because it becomes a sort 
of wind tunnel through which a cur- 
rent of air moves, even on windless 
days. One homeowner, who built a 
12-foot extension out from his house 
to cover a terrace, found that the 
temperature of the terrace was cut 
an average of 12 de~rees on hot days. 

Various materials can be used for 
these shields. Translucent, corru- 
gated plastic panels in gay colors are 
becoming popular. They’re light, in- 
expensive and can be put up easily 
on a simple frame. Another favorite 
material is exterior plywood, al- 
though it’s heavier. Still another is 
nature’s own covering—vines. Prob- 
ably the best and least expensive ma- 
terial for flexible climate control is 
canvas. It can be strung on wires or 
wooden frames, and moved at will. 

In spring and fall, the sun shield 
can be left open during hours of sun- 
light and closed as the afternoon 
wanes, to keep the heat in. A Michi- 
gan family happily reports that they 


AIR BAFFLES: Family with sloping yard found that cool air was by- 
passing house. By erecting an L-shaped fence at right angle to 
home, they trapped air current and cut temperature ten degrees. 





have three extra weeks a year of en- 
joyable outdoor evenings, thanks to 
the canvas roof over their patio. 
Right now, if you want to improve 
the climate of your yard, you’ll have 
to be a do-it-yourself micro-clima- 
tologist. There aren’t enough men in 
the field to make it possible for you 
to acquire the services of one by look- 
ing in the yellow pages. But the situ- 
ation is changing fast. The discov- 
eries of the micro-climate students 
are already being put to work in 
industry, agriculture and city plan- 
ning. Industrial firms are engaging 
their services in seeking out sites for 





by one scientist saved a company a 
million dollars in air conditioning 
costs alone. Two brand-new world 
cities—Chandigarh, India, and Kiti- 
mat, British Columbia—had their 
sites selected and their streets and 
buildings laid out with the help and 
advice of micro-climatologists. 

In the field of home design, more 
and more architects are employing 
the science which Jeffrey Aronin, 
formerly at McGill University, has 
nicknamed “airchitecture.” The 
house of tomorrow will be designed 
for climate control, with the fences, 
sun-shields and terraces engineered 


new plants. A factory location picked right in. jb 


Shrewd Seer 


A FORTUNETELLER once prophesied that a good friend of 
King Louis XI of France would die on a certain day. The 
prophesy came true and the superstitious king, thinking 
the seer had worked some kind of magic that really 
caused his friend’s death, planned to have the fortune- 
teller himself killed. 

When the man was brought before him the king said, 
“I am told you are very clever but can you tell me what 
your future is going to be?” 

The fortuneteller, suspecting the worst, answered, 
“Your Majesty, I shall die three days before you do.” 

From that day on King Louis XI took very good care of 


the fortuneteller. —LEROY FRANKLIN 


IN JULY CORONET 


HOW TO BUY A SUMMER BARGAIN 
July 4 heralds summer sales 


THE PERILS OF “PEP PILLS” 
What starts as a harmless 


“kick” or an energy boost can 
bring hallucinations, despond- 
ency—even death. A shocking 
report reveals dangers of the 
misuse of “quick jag” pills 
containing amphetamine. 


nationally. You can really 
save money if you know what 
you’re buying. Read this ex- 


S pert advice about “best-buys” 


on diverse products from air 
conditioners to sibk stockings. 
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Want to know your credit limits, 


the thrifty way to vacation, how to cut 


your mailing costs? Here are 


the money-saving answers by an expert 


mM O n S A fl W 1 S e by Sidney Margolius 


JOB TRAINING: learn while you earn 


Under the fast-spreading Tui- 
tion Refund Plan, employers re- 
fund part (and sometimes all) of 
the cost of a vocational course 
you take on your own time. The 
course must be approved by your 
department head or personnel 
director. 

Generally, under this plan 
employers pay back to you 50 to 
100 percent of your tuition 


costs and fees, including books 
and supplies. Some companies 
base refunds on grades: "B" stu- 
dents get 100 percent; "A" stu- 
dents receive as much as 125 per- 
cent. If your employer doesn't 
yet have the refund plan, you can 
get a free leaflet, showing how 
to set it up, from the National 
Home Study Council, Washington 
S,.3: C. 


CREDIT: how good a risk are you? 


Made wary by the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, potential creditors are 
now screening applicants more 
thoroughly and rejecting more 
applications than during the 
1955-57 installment binge, ac- 
cording to merchants' associa- 
tions in large industrial cities 
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such as Detroit and Chicago. 
Stores and banks have their 
own confidential yardsticks for 
deciding how much credit to give 
you. Some sample limits: con- 
servative stores allow you to 
charge up to 15 percent of your 
annual income; stores special- 
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money-wise 


izing in installment selling, 
often 15 to 20 percent of your 
annual income; auto finance con- 
panies, monthly payments limit- 
ed to not more than one-fourth 
of your monthly income; credit- 
card clubs usually require a 
fairly high minimum annual in- 
come. 

If you ever bought on time, 
the credit bureau in your city 
or town probably has your record 


INVESTMENTS: women at work 


A group of Chicago women formed 
an investment club, studied the 
stock market with the help of an 
analyst and cleared $3,000 in 
one year. Already, there are 
about 500 all-female investment 
clubs, and over 1,300 more in 
which men and women participate. 
The average women's club has 
about 15 members with each chip- 
ping in about $16 a month. They 
vote on which issues to buy, do 
their own research or seek the 
guidance of an investment ana- 
lyst or broker's representa- 
tive. In general, clubs have 
several advantages over indi- 
vidual investors: 
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on file. The moment you apply 
for a charge account or credit, 
the clerk takes your request to 
the credit manager, and the lat- 
ter phones the credit bureau for 
its report. 

Factors that may hurt your 
credit include: living in a 
"bad-risk" neighborhood; heavy 
installment debts; frequent 
changes of residence; lack of 
continuous employment. 


(1) They can diversify their 
investments much more than the 
small investor can. (2) The club 
idea encourages more thorough 
study of investments. (3) It's 
easier for a group with a larger 
stake to secure competent pro- 
fessional advice than an indi- 
vidual with limited funds. 

So rapidly have investment 
clubs spread that they now have 
their own association—the Na- 
tional Association of Invest- 
ment Clubs, 1246 National Bank 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
This group, and most brokerage 
houses, can supply information 
on forming and operating a club. 


VACATIONS: camping cuts the cost 


An increasing number of its men- 
bers, the American Automobile 
Association reports, are turn- 


ing to camping. The object is to 


have more fun for less money. 
For camping saves the 22 percent 
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of your travel budget that you 
would otherwise spend for lodg- 
ing. It also can help save on the 
28 percent generally spent for 
food. 

But you can dissipate the po- 
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tential savings by buying too 
elaborate equipment, or too 
much. If you bought all 35 pos- 
sible items for a family camping 
outfit, including an aluminum 
car-top boat ($375) your tab 
could run as high as $980. 
Prices of equipment vary from 
as little as $35 for a used tent 
at surplus-equipment dealers, 
to as much as $160 for the same 
size in special lightweight 
sheeting with extra windows and 
double-zippered net front, at 
the more luxurious camping out- 


fitters. Here are typical costs 


for a basic camping outfit for 
a family of four, if you buy only 
the essential items: 


Station-wagon tent, 
(about 9x9 ft.) 

Four air mattresses at 
$15 

Two-burner gasoline 
stove 

GI gas can 

Four-party nesting cook 


$221.00 


The station-wagon tent is espe- 
cially designed for auto-camp- 
ing. It is closed at the back 
and open at the front, with a 


canopy over the cooking area. 
Because it can be used with as 
few as two vertical and one hori- 
zontal poles, it is easy to set 
up and dismantle and requires a 
minimum of car space. Made of 
lightweight, waterproof poplin, 
a station-wagon tent sleeps four 
in sleeping bags or three on 
cots; weighs about 30 pounds 
with aluminum poles. Price 
above includes side curtains, 
the preferred nylon screening 
and sewed-in floor. 

A smaller alternative is the 
explorer's tent, peaked at 
front, low at back. It can sleep 
three, even four if two are 
youngsters; weighs 12 to 20 
pounds and is especially suited 
to overnight camping. Cost: 
about $75-$100 in lightweight 
sheeting, including zipper 
front and ground cloth. More 
campers now use air mattresses 
to save car space, although 
folding cots cost less ($10). 

A lamb's wool sleeping robe or 
bag, (about $34), will protect 
you down to freezing tempera- 
tures, and is usable in summer 
too. But for mild climates, 
some campers simply fold and 
sew an ordinary large blanket at 
the bottom and part way up the 
open side. 


WASH AND WEAR: whys and wherefores 


Easy-to-launder clothes requir- 
ing little or no ironing can be 
a blessing. But the rub comes in 
the fact that—as the public has 
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found out—not all wash-and- 
wear garments react the same in 
washing machines and dryers. 
What makes the difference? The 
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answer is that there are two ma- 
jor categories of wash-and-wear 
material: (1) a blend of a nat- 
ural fiber such as cotton or 
wool and a synthetic fiber like 
Dacron or Arnel; and (2) all 
cotton treated with chemical 
resins, which help the fabric 
to dry faster and wrinkle less. 

The resin-treated cottons gen- 
erally cost less than the 


blended fabrics, but some lose 
their finish, turn yellow when 
bleached and may even develop 
holes when ironed because the 
bleach has been retained in the 
fabric. So, in buying resin- 
treated clothes, especially 
white ones, be certain the label 
and the store assure that the 
finish is long-lasting and won't 
retain chlorine. 


MAILING MATTERS: post haste with less waste 


With postage rates up and fur- 
ther increases threatened, even 
personal mailing has become a 
noticeable expense. You can 
sometimes cut costs by using 
other than first-class mail. 
For example: 

Third-class mail costs three 
cents for up to two ounces and 
a cent-and-a-half for each addi- 
tional ounce, as compared to 
four cents per ounce for first- 
class. All printed matter, 
books, catalogues, seeds, an- 
nouncements and greeting cards 
can be mailed third-class. 
Uncle Sam now permits you to 
write your name on a greeting 
card. But if you add other hand- 
written matter, the letter must 
go first-class. Third-class 
mail no longer need be marked 
"may be opened for inspection," 
but envelopes under 5xll'% still 
must be left unsealed. Just un- 
der 16 ounces is the maximum for 
third-class mail; 16 or over, 
is fourth-class (parcel post). 

Parcel Post is generally 
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cheaper than express (for 
smaller parcels) because pri- 
vate express agencies have a 
minimum rate. Now you can even 
attach a letter to a package, 
and pay first-class only on the 
letter. Formerly you had to pay 
first-class on the whole pack- 
age if it contained a letter. 

Second-class transient rate 
is usable for mailing a publi- 
cation such as a newspaper, 
magazine or similar printed 
matter. The rate is two cents 
for the first two ounces, one 
cent for each additional ounce. 

Books may be mailed at the 
fourth-class rate of nine cents 
for the first pound, five cents 
for each additional pound. 
Books under a pound go third- 
class. 

Air mail postcards now save 
two cents on the present air 
mail letter rate of seven cents 
an ounce. For other than air 
mail, first-class postcards go 
for a penny less than first- 
class letters. ii 
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Happily Settled 


...-and so soon after 


your move by 
NORTH AMERICAN 


Now moving to a new home is a pleasant 
adventure! With a North American, 
Wife-Approved Kid-Glove* move, your 
household goods are carefully packed by 
professionals and safely moved to your 
new home. And isn’t it wonderful to just 
relax while the North American men put 
your furniture and belongings in place! 
It’s so easy for the entire family . . . Dad 
can start his new job fresh and relaxed. 
Get the facts from your North American 
agent; he’s as near as your phone. Write 
for free folder on moving. 


*TRADEMARK 


Experts in moving 
Household Goods, 
Displays, New 
Products and High 
Value Products. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept.10-2/ Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Relax, Son— 


New “mercy bandages” 
wont pull the scab off 


From hospital research comes a 
plastic-coated dressing that never, never hurts 


when you take it off 


TELFA® Sterile Pad, the mercy 
dressing for large wounds 


Putting gauze directly on a 
wound is now, happily, a thing of 
the past. Now there’s TELFA— 
the new sterile pad that can’t 
stick to wounds. 

Originally developed for hos- 
pital use, TELFA is a highly ab- 
sorbent dressing covered with an 
almost invisibly thin plastic film. 


Tiny holes in the film permit | 


drainage, but no threads become 
rooted in tender, healing skin. No 
risk of tearing the scab when 


TELFA comes off. And best of all, 
no pain. 

Now this very same TELFA 
dressing is available for home use 
... for the kindest care possible. 


For lorge 
wounds or 
burns—TELFA 
Sterile Pads 
(several sizes) 


Ys | 
- ; 
a 


Bauer « Black 
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this isn’t ordinary gauze! 


CURAD® with TELFA Pad, the 
mercy bandage for cuts and 
scratches 


Remember when you’ve had to 
pull a bandage off your child, and 
the gauze took the scab with it? 
Your child need never feel that 
pain again. 

New CURAD Adhesive Band- 
ages with TELFA will not, can 
not, stick to the wound. Instead 
of using ordinary gauze, CURAD 
has the new plastic-coated 
TELFA Pad. 


It does everything an adhesive < 


bandage is expected to do. Ex- 
cept tear off the scab. So the next 
time your child gets cut or 
scratched—remember, CURAD 
comes off as gently as it goes on. 


For scratches ond cuts 
—CURAD Plastic Band- | 
ages with TELFA (flesh | 
color or transparent, | 
and Battle Ribbon colors 
for youngsters). i 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
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for an elephant 
by Justin F. Denzel 


This colossal, comical, 
lovable creature made Barnum weep 
and captured the 
heart of two continents 


HoH was 11 FEET, six inches tall 
and he weighed six-and-one- 
half tons. His legs were five feet in 
circumference. He consumed a bar- 
rel of potatoes, 15 loaves of bread, 
up to four quarts of onions and an 
occasional keg of beer each day for 
dinner. His name was Jumbo and he 
was the best-known elephant that 
ever lived. 

Jumbo was only three-and-one- 
half feet high when a party of Arabs 
captured him in Ethiopia in 1861 
and peddled him to a Bavarian ani- 
mal collector, who in turn sold him 
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to the botanical gardens in Paris. 
Then the Royal Zoological Society 
of London traded a rhinoceros for 
him and brought Jumbo to a new 
home there, the Zoological Gardens. 

At about the age of seven his ap- 
petite suddenly increased. He ate 
over 200 pounds of hay each day. He 
loved apples and the children of 
London fed him tons of bonbons. 
Year after year he walked about the 
Zoological Gardens carrying loads 
of happy children. He seemed to en- 
joy kneeling ponderously to allow 
the youngsters to climb aboard. 

P. T. Barnum, the great Ameri- 
can showman, saw him many times 
and would have been glad to pay a 
high price for him. But the elephant 
was not for sale. 

Jumbo’s keeper, Matthew Scott, 
was the one man the big elephant 
loved and trusted. “Scotty,” with his 
handle-bar mustache and his bowler 
hat, lived alone in a room at the zoo, 
sharing even his whisky and _ his 
chewing tobacco with Jumbo. 

Then, in 1882, Barnum: heard ru- 
mors that Jumbo was becoming un- 
manageable and given to fits of tem- 
per. Quickly he instructed his agents 
in England: “Offer $10,000 for 
Jumbo.” The answer was astonish- 
ingly prompt. “Offer accepted.” 

A few days later, when London 
newspapers announced the sale, 
thousands of protest letters began to 
pour in, many in childish scrawls, 
begging that Jumbo be kept in Eng- 
land. Even Queen Victoria and the 
Prince of Wales, both of whom had 
ridden on Jumbo’s back, raised their 
voices in Jumbo’s behalf. 

A large fund was raised to buy 

(cont’d on p. 74) 
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(cont’d from page 72) 

Jumbo back, but Barnum refused. 
Jumbo’s worth had increased beyond 
monetary value. The Atlantic cable 
burned with charges and counter- 
charges, and The New York Herald, 
with tongue in cheek, stated that war 
was imminent. The publicity was be- 
yond Barnum’s wildest dreams. 

As a last resort, the English sought 
to obtain an injunction against the 
sale, but when the courts ruled in 
Barnum’s favor, thousands of Britons 
flocked to get a last look at the 
famous elephant. The line stretched 
for almost half a mile and the zoo 
took in over $50,000. 

Stores were selling Jumbo cigars, 
hats, cravats and Jumbo jewelry, 
while restaurants featured Jumbo 
soups, salads, pies and ice cream. 

Carpenters busily constructed 
Jumbo’s traveling crate, reinforcing 
it with iron brackets against the 
might of the famous pachyderm. 

But when Jumbo saw the cage, he 
lay down and refused to get up. 

Frantically, Barnum’s agents 
cabled home, “Jumbo will not stir. 
What shall we do?” 

“Let him lie there as long as he 
wants to,” Barnum cabled back. 
“The publicity is worth it.” 

Finally, using Scotty as bait, Jum- 
bo was coaxed into the cage. It was 
early in the morning when they 
started the long journey to the docks, 
yet thousands of people lined the 
streets, leaned out of windows, 
climbed up into the yardarms of 
ships and perched on roof tops to get 
a last look at the mighty Jumbo as he 
was trundled aboard the freighter 
Assyrian Monarch. 

‘When Jumbo arrived in New 
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York on the morning of April 9, 
1882, a large welcoming committee, 
headed by the 71-year-old Barnum, 
met him at the dock. “Dear old 
Jumbo!” Barnum exclaimed, tears 
in his eyes. 

Pulled by a team of 22 horses and 
led by a brass band and a bevy of 
dancers, Jumbo, in his cage, moved 
up Broadway to the old Madison 
Square Garden, site of the Barnum 
and Bailey Circus. 

Within ten days, Jumbo—billed 
as “The Only Mastodon on Earth” 
—earned more than his purchase 
price and the cost of his transporta- 
tion, said to have been $20,000. In 
the first month alone he brought in 
over $300,000. 

After his New York debut, Jumbo 
began an eagerly awaited tour of the 
country, with the faithful Scotty, 
traveling in a private railroad car. 
The keeper slept in a small berth 
just above Jumbo’s head, and the 
big elephant would constantly pull 
the covers off him. 

“Give me back that blanket, you 
blighter,” Scotty could be heard bel- 
lowing night after night. 

For three years Jumbo toured the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Then, on the night of September 
15, 1885, the circus was loading at a 
railroad siding near St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. Scotty was lead- 
ing 24-year-old Jumbo along the 
tracks when a freight train came 
roaring down on them. For a mo- 
ment man and beast stood in shocked 
surprise. In the narrow defile there 
was no place for Jumbo to escape. 
Scotty slapped him on the rump, 


shouting, “Run, Jumbo, run!” The 
(cont’d on page 76) 





Diet and your heart 


HeHeHe: oes what you eat 

* affect your heart? 

3 An eminent heart 

ie: specialist lists these 
igHeHeHees: factors as liable to 
predispose you to heart trouble: 


1. Heredity 


- Overweight and a diet 
over-rich in cholesterol 


. High cholesterol level 
in the blood 


4. High blood pressure 
s. Physical inertia 


Of course, you can’t change 
heredity. But four out of five of 
these elements can be controlled 
—numbers two and three, usually 
by diet. And diet also plays an im- 
portant role in the treatment of 
high blood pressure. 


If you have a healthy heart, you 
can help keep it that way by eat- 
ing properly. Your doctor can sug- 
gest a diet for you to follow, de- 
pending on your particular needs. 

If you have a heart condition, 
probably your doctor has mapped 
out a dietary program to help you 
prevent further trouble. Perhaps 
he has recommended a low-fat or 


low cholesterol diet. If you’re 
overweight, he probably has ad- 
vised a modified, low-fat diet as 
the best way to cut calories. 


Heart specialists agree on one 
point for most cardiacs: you 
should control your weight in 
order to lighten the work of your 
heart. 


Your doctor also knows that a 
happy frame of mind is important 
to your general well-being. He 
wants you to enjoy as many of the 
good things of life as possible, in- 
cluding the pleasures of the table. 

That’s why so many physicians 
favor the use of delicious, choles- 
terol-free D-Zerta Gelatin. Made 
entirely without sugar, D-Zerta 
has only 12 calories a serving. It 
comes in six fresh-tasting flavors 
for satisfying desserts and be- 
tween-meal snacks. Combines 
well with fruits or vegetables for 
refreshingly different entrees and 
salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Gelatin. He'll recommend it. . . 
and D-Zerta Pudding, too. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, makers 
of Jello-O Desserts. It’s available 
at grocery stores everywhere. 
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(cont’d from page 74) 
big beast lumbered down the tracks 
in terror. 

In the glare of his headlight the 
engineer saw the frightened animal. 
Desperately he threw on the brakes. 
But it was too late. The train crashed 
headlong into the six-ton elephant. 

Jumbo’s head was smashed be- 
tween two cars, his skull fractured, 
and he lay shuddering and gasping 
for breath. A few minutes later he 
died while Scotty stood by, crying 
like a baby. 

The next day, every major news- 
paper carried the sad news. 

Barnum ordered the great beast 
mounted. When they cut Jumbo 
open they found hundreds of Eng- 
lish pennies, a half crown, pieces of 


wire, trinkets, a bunch of keys and a 
policeman’s whistle. Later, Barnum 
presented the stuffed hide of the 
animal to Tufts College near Boston, 
where it may be seen to this day. The 
giant skeleton is now on display at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 

The elephant’s devoted keeper, 
Matthew Scott, remained in Ameri- 
ca. He could often be found at the 
Barnum Museum at Tufts, standing 
in front of the mounted Jumbo, pat- 
ting the lifeless hulk, talking to it as 
if it were still alive. Like millions of 
people in England and America, he 
never forgot Jumbo, who was more 
than just an animal; he was the 
marvel of anera. }i 





Matehless Motorists 


A STATE TROOPER stopped a speeder in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and asked him why he was displaying on his 
windshield the campaign stickers of two rival candi- 
dates for municipal judge. Replied the citizen: “With 
my traffic record, I can’t afford to be wrong!” 
HAROLD HELFER 
TWO MOTORISTS were faced with an insurmountable 
problem on U. S. Highway 101 near Depoe Bay, Oregon. 
A snow slide blocked the road and there was no possible 
way to pass. Both men were anxious to get to their 
destination and in desperation found a solution. Since 
each motorist was on the opposite side of the slide, they 
exchanged cars and identification, turned around, and 
drove on to their destination without too much time lost. 
—NAOMI RUBY 
A MISSOURI TRUCK DRIVER had a good reason for waiting 
until a group of men helped put his overturned car 
trailer back on the highway before telling them of its 
cargo. 


It contained a 20-foot python en route to a circus. 
—H. V. WALTERS 
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Broadcasting has never had so many opportunities 








to do so much 


Given the eyes and ears of 175,000,000 people in 
every walk of life . . . the eagerness of minds through 
every pulsing second of each day... where are the 
limits to opportunity? 

There are no limits. 


Broadcasting has already made our children familiar 
with the images of Khrushchev, Von Braun, John 
XXIII, DeGaulle, Castro, Mikoyan, the dynamic 
meaning of the United Nations, London, Paris, 
Washington, Moscow, the mechanics of the atom, 
the music of Pat Boone and Bernstein. 


For ninety minutes, 1,253,000 people sat spellbound 
in one community — San Francisco — watching a 
heart operation on an eleven-year-old boy. Through 
broadcasting millions know the look and sound of 
Hamlet and Billy Graham. An educational program 
goes on the air at dawn — and stores sell out of books 
it discusses. 


Now cancer, heart disease, mental illness... frontiers 
from neutrons to galaxies... the ever-changing cross- 
currents of human relations here and abroad chal- 
lenge us to serve our fellow men — with program 
material more gripping than we could ever invent. 


In our cameras and microphones we have the living 
documentation of our times...the most direct and 
powerful means of illuminating, selling, entertaining, 
inspiring our youths, our homes, our communities. 


That’s why the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
believes that television and radio alone among com- 
munication media have such a magnificent potential 
to serve the American people. 


C62 WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO: Boston WBZ+WBZA Pittsburgh KDKA Cleveland 
KYW Fort Wayne WOWO Chicago WIND Portland KEX 
TELEVISION: BostonWBZ-TV BaltimoreWJZ-TV Pittsburgh 
KDKA-TV Cleveland KYW-TV San Francisco KPIX 


America’s leadership depends on first rate schools 





Russia’s 
fantastic weather plan 


A FANTASTIC PLAN that would 
radically change a large part 
of the world’s weather has been 
proposed by Soviet scientists. Their 
idea is to free the northern portions 
of Europe, Asia and North America 
from the icy grip of the Arctic-bred 
storms—an earth-shaking venture 
for which they want the help of other 
nations, particularly the U. S. 

Key to the project, which reads 
like something out of science fiction, 
is a dam of colossal proportions to be 
built across the Bering Strait, the 
narrow body of water which sepa- 
rates Siberia from Alaska. 

Inside this giant, bridge-like struc- 
ture, atomic-powered pumps would 
draw millions of gallons of warm 
Pacific Ocean water into the Arctic 
Ocean. This would create a warm 
current in the direction of the polar 
icecap somewhat similar to the man- 
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If their dream to dam Bering Strait 
becomes a reality, Reds could 

turn the Arctic wastes into a land of 
plenty—and turn the whole 

world of geopolitics topsy-turvy 


by Dr. Serge L. Levitsky 


ner in which the Gulf Stream flows 
through the North Atlantic. 

The principal result of this mam- 
moth engineering project would be, 
say the Russians, the changing of the 
now “impossible” climate of Siberia 
and the northwest Canadian terri- 
tory to the temperate weather en- 
joyed in Germany, for example. 

Imagine the effects of this weather 
magic! Millions and millions of acres 
of frozen tundra and barren Arctic 
lands would become suitable for 
farming or cattle-raising. The 
northern area of the Pacific Ocean 
would be freed of ice and freezing 
water currents which now hamper 
the shipping lanes between Asia and 
America. 

The introduction of the new warm- 
water current would eliminate the 
treacherous Kamchatka Current 
and bring the previously isolated Sea 
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of Okhotsk into the sphere of the 
Pacific shipping area. 

Moreover, the new current would 
have its greatest effect in the area 
around the Arctic Circle which has 
been called “the weather workshop 
of the world.” As the warm Pacific 
current flows on its new course 
northward, the water temperature 
of the Arctic Ocean will rise from 
its normally frigid levels. 

The principal effect of this change, 
say Soviet weather experts, would be 
the elimination of the conditions 
that now cause huge masses of cold 
air to form around the polar region 
and come sweeping down each win- 
ter to plague most of North America, 
as well as parts of Asia and Europe. 

This breaking up of the “anti- 
cyclone forces,” as they are called, 
would do away with the sub-zero 
storms that cause untold amounts of 


damage and discomfort each year. 
Here in the U. S., the effects of 
such a weather change, should the 
project ever go through, would be 
unusual, to say the very least. 


Montana, Minnesota, northern 
Michigan as well as Maine, Wiscon- 
sin and other states whose citizens 
are accustomed to leading a rugged 
existence during the “hard” part of 
the winter, could enjoy moderate 
temperatures with a climate not un- 
like that of southern France. 

Ohio, Indiana and other Mid- 
western states could rival Florida for 
comfortable wintertime living. How 
this “warming up” process would 
affect business, population changes 
and even politics can only be left to 
the imagination. 

This is no impulsive, harebrained 
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scheme. The idea for a Bering dam- 
bridge was first proposed in the So- 
viet Union in 1921. That year Lenin 
instructed a noted academician, 
Gleb Krshishanovsky, to begin draw- 
ing plans for the structure. 

The plans also include tracks for 
high-speed electric trains which 
would run across the dam. This 
railway scheme would theoretically 
make it possible to go from London 
to Miami Beach the long way 
around, by way of Paris, Moscow, 
Anchorage and Washington, with- 
out changing trains. 

A major advocate of the Bering 
dam project—leading Soviet engi- 
neer Arkady Markin—has been 
urging international cooperation on 
the billion-dollar job in newspapers, 
leading Russian technical journals 
and in a recently published book, 
Soviet Electric Power. 

The Bering dam, says Markin, 
must be of gigantic size—3.4 square 
kilometers (36,597,158 square feet) 
in cross section. Such a structure is 
not outside the realm of possibility. 
The Bering Strait is, at most places, 
only about 150 feet deep. If built 
at the narrowest point along the 
Strait, the dam-bridge would have 
to be 55 miles wide. If ever com- 
pleted, the Bering Strait dam would 
be even bigger than our Grand Cou- 
lee Dam in Washington State, big- 
gest of its kind. 

The atomic-driven pumps would 
deliver into the Arctic Ocean warm 
waters from the Pacific Ocean, 
whose heating power would be two 
or three times greater than that 
which could be generated by all of 
the world’s known reserves of oil, ac- 
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cording to Markin’s calculations. 

The workings of this monster 
“heating” plan become obvious 
when you look at a map of the 
Northern Hemisphere. You will see 
that Novaya Zemlya, islands to the 
north of European Russia between 
latitudes 70°N and 80°N, divert the 
warm Atlantic currents from the 
shores of Asia. The farther this 
stream recedes from the coastline, 
the deeper and more. extreme the 
permanently frozen area becomes. 
Here the warm Atlantic stream, hav- 
ing merged with the Arctic’s freezing 
currents, loses itself in the icy depths 
and ceases to exert any influence on 
the climate of Asia. 

Add to this the unfortunate fact 
that Europe, Asia and North Ameri- 
ca have long coastlines on the Arctic 
Ocean, with inconveniently located 
mountain ranges forming a barrier 
to the warming influence of southern 
waters, and one sees how these areas 
are exposed to frigid Arctic blasts. 

All of this may sound like a mod- 
ern-day Jules Verne novel, but all 
the Soviet proposals are capable of 
fulfillment right now with existing 
materials and equipment. The Reds’ 
plan to change a large part of the 
world’s weather is certainly no more 
fantastic than the original Sputnik. 

Here in this country, we are talk- 
ing about the date when an earth- 
man will walk on the moon—having 
long since passed the point of dis- 
cussing whether such an interplane- 
tary excursion would be possible. 


We have atomic-powered subma- 
rines cruising beneath the polar ice- 
cap, radios and telephone lines run 
by sun power and, undoubtedly, 
there are even more advanced gadg- 
ets still under a veil of secrecy. 

For the Communist scientists, 
weather changing has a high priori- 
ty. Recent intelligence reports re- 
ceived in this country say that So- 
viet meteorologists are busily en- 
gaged in trying to create artificial 
weather conditions by various means 
—including nuclear bombardment 
and cloud seeding. 

Indicative of the importance that 
the Kremlin attaches to these pro- 
grams is news that hypersensitive 
electronic calculators, originally de- 
signed for use in diagnosing heart 
ailments, (a favorite Russian re- 
search project) have been trans- 
ferred to special locations in the 
Ukraine where they are being used, 
reportedly very successfully, in help- 
ing to forecast weather conditions 
for weeks ahead. 

So far, there has been no official 
word in this country on the Soviet 
invitation to join in the Bering dam 
venture. International observers 
who have studied the Russian pro- 
posal are quick to point out that 
there is much more to the scheme 
than merely making the inhabitants 
of North America, Asia and Europe 
more comfortable in the wintertime. 

One big result of this weather 
change-over, not emphasized by the 
Communists, would be the creation 


Bering Strait dam project (left), Reds say, would temper northern climates by 
pumping warm Pacific waters (red, lower) into Arctic Ocean to prevent formation of storm- 
Causing cold air masses (blue). Novaya Zemlya Islands (top) block warming effect of Atlantic. 





of a warm-water port—something 
sought by Russia for several decades. 
To have such an ice-free shipping 
point would be of tremendous value 
to the Soviet Union for commercial 
as well as military purposes. 

In addition to the economic and 
sociological factors to be considered 
in an undertaking of this magnitude, 
there is a serious geopolitical aspect. 
Just who would control the opera- 
tion of this giant dam? 

Think how the misuse of this tre- 
mendous power could affect the 
world! In the hands of men with 





dreams of world conquest, the Be- 
ring Strait project could be used as 
a club to beat other nations, even 
whole continents, into submission. 

This is just another example of 
the far-ranging efforts that are being 
expended by the Soviet leaders in 
their drive to win the top spot in the 
world of science as well as in other 
fields. Even if the Bering Strait dam 
never gets beyond the talking stage, 
it will still have achieved one of the 
Reds’ main purposes: another prop- 
aganda coup for the Communist re- 
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Deft Definitions 


HANGOVER: When the brew of the night meets the cold 
of the day. —The Lion 
EGOTIST: One who likes mirrors, but can’t understand ' 
what others see in them. —HAROLD COFFIN 
COLLECTION: A church function in which many take no 
more than a passing interest. —HOWIE LASSETER 
GOOD HUSBAND: One who feels in his pockets every 
time he passes a mail box. —General Features Corporation 
SMALL TOWN: A place where, if you see a girl dining 
with a man old enough to be her father, he is. 


— SHELLY BLOCK 


FOOT-LOOSE: A bachelor with holes in his socks. 
—VESTA M. KELLY 


AVERAGE VILLAGE: A place where people know the reason 
before a man can explain. —DAN BENNETT 
SPRING HOUSE CLEANING: When the tinsel and needles 
from the Christmas tree are finally removed from under 


the edges of the living room rug. —DOT KNIGHT 
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Eating your way around the world could be fun. But spelling the famed dishes of each 
country might be difficult. Guest Quizmaster Merv Griffin—m.c. of ABC-TV’s “Play Your 
Hunch” (Mondays through Fridays, 12:30-1 p.m., EST)\—invites you to choose the correct 
spelling of the cosmopolitan specialties below. (Check proper menus on page 159.) 


“cook’s 
tour’ 


. (a) hor d'oeuvres (b) hor d’euvres (c) hors d'oeuvres 

. (a) spagetti (b) spaghetti (c) sphagetti 

. (a) crepe susettes (b) crépes suzette (c) crepes susette 

. (a) egg foo yung (b) egg foo young (c) egg feu yungg 

(a) avocadoes (b) avocados {c) avacadoes 

. (a) vichisoisse (b) vichysoise (c) vichyssoise 

. (a) chow mien (b) chow mein (c) chow meine 

. (a) omelette (b) omelet (c) omelilette 

. (a) sukyaki (b) soukiyaki (c) sukiyaki 

. (a) mangoes (b) manggos (c) mangots 

. (a) enchilladas (b) enchelladas (c) enchiladas 

. (a) Weiner shnitzel (b) wiener shnitzel (c) Wiener. schnitzel 
. (a) chilli con carne (b) chille con carne (c) chili con carne 
. (a). artischoke (b) artishoke (c) artichoke 

. (a) goulasch (b) goulash {c) goulach 

. (a) lasagna (b) lasafa (c) lasagnia 

. (a) pommegranate (b) pomegranete, (c) pomegranate 

. (a) veal alla parmigiana (b) veal ala parmegian (c) veal alla parmigian 
. (a) parfait (b) parffait (c) parfete 

. (a) consumme (b) consommé ({c) consome 

. (a) marrinated herring (b) marinnated herring (c) marinated herring 
. (a) cantoloup (b) cantalope (c) cantaloupe 

. (a) beef strogonov (b) beef stroganof {(c) beef Stroganoff 

. (a) crootons (b) croutons (c) croutonns 

. (a) trufles (b) truffels (c) truffles 

. (a) charlotte ruse (b) charllote russ (c) charlotte russe 

. (a) chutney (b) chutny (c) chutnay 

. (a) minestrone (b) ministrone (c) menistrone 

. (a) shallotts (b) shallots (c) shalots 

. (a) soufle (b) soufflé (c) soufile 

. (a) expreso (b) espresso (c) expresso 

. (a) veal scalopine (b) veal scalopini (c) veal scaloppine 


1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
7 
8 
9 








"“No ‘bargain-basement 








by JACK CUSHMAN Principal, West School, Glencoe, Illinois 


This community willingly paid for a modern, costly 


’M THE PRINCIPAL of one of those 
new million-dollar schools you 
hear so much about—and I’m proud 
of it! What educator wouldn’t be? 
Our ultra-modern facilities enable 
us to operate an attractive school— 
and, I believe, an excellent one. 

A great pleasure of mine is to take 
visitors through our school. It’s fun 
to see the appreciation that registers 
on most of their faces. After all, if 
a person overcame the handicap of 
attending an antiquated school, it 
must be startling to walk into a 
glass, stone and oak-paneled gram- 
mar school library with thousands of 
books and a specially designed read- 
ing terrace. 

I must confess that we do make it 
easy for children to read. Naturally, 
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there are some critics who yearn for 
“the good old days” when Abe Lin- 
coln squinted to read by candlelight. 
They are the ones who write letters 
to the editor urging taxpayers to cut 
down the cost of education. Admit- 
tedly, our taxpayers spent thousands 
of dollars to provide us with this li- 
brary. But fortunately, the people 
in our community believe that few 
things are more important than 
learning to read a book. 

While we welcome visitors, there 
is no hurry if you can’t make it soon. 
You will be able to enjoy our build- 
ing’s functional beauty 20 years from 
now. A combination of high-class 
(and yes, initially high-priced) 
equipment, plus the loving care ren- 
dered by appreciative custodians, 


Glencoe financed school (below) by voting 8 to 1 for local bond issue. “Our modern facilities 
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new school — and now finds itself far richer for it 


children and teachers, will keep it 
young, warm and friendly. 

Happily, our school is the kind of 
place to which Mama likes to bring 
Grandma and Grandpa. They near- 
ly always say the same thing to me: 
“This is sure different from the 
school that we went to.” And then, 
significantly: “We wonder if the 
children really realize what a won- 
derful opportunity they have in go- 
ing to a school like this?” 

The answer is yes, the children do 
realize it. After one first-grade boy 
returned from his first day in school, 
his mother asked him, “How did you 
like school, Mike?” 

“I liked it,” the child said, “be- 
cause the school is happy.” Mike’s 
mother assumed that he meant that 


the children and teachers were hap- 
py. He did mean that, but what he 
really meant was that the building 
itself was happy. I would like to see 
any advertising man beat that testi- 
monial! 

We make every effort to see that 
our pupils understand that what 
they are getting is above par for 
the course. But the children know 
before we tell them. Many have at- 
tended schools outside our commu- 
nity that have reeked with the infa- 
mous odor of so many public schools 
—-perspiration and peanut butter. 

It’s quite possible that some of our 
Grandmas and Grandpas have left 
thinking, “What was good enough 
for us should be good enough for our 
grandchildren.” Then, getting into 


enable us to run an attractive school—and an excellent one,” declares Principal Cushman. 





their modern automobiles, they drive 
over modern, clover-leaf highways 
to their modern, gadget-equipped 
homes to watch a few hours of tele- 
vision to take their minds off the 
ruination of their grandchildren. As 
for myself, I don’t believe in the old 
saw, “The more unpleasant you can 
make learning, the better it will be.” 

Now let me take you on a tour 
of our school to show you some of the 
wonderful facilities which contrib- 
ute toward what Perkins and Will, 
the architects who designed our 
building, call an “Environment for 
Learning.” 

Even the toilet habits of our 
younger pupils have been considered. 
Toilets have been placed in each 
primary classroom—lavatories with 
tile floors, tile walls and sinks with 
hot and cold running water. There 
has been no stinting on room size, 
either. Each classroom has about 
1,000 square feet of floor space. And 
our school is {vee of stale smells, 
thanks to a ventilating system that 
compares favorably with the type 
found in our local movie theater. 

We also have wide corridors. But 
alas,even our broad corridors appear 
narrow when there are 325 children 
walking through them. 

And no teacher in our school has 
to sneak off to the boiler room for a 
cigarette. We have an honest-to- 
goodness, well-planned lounge where 
teachers can relax for a few minutes 
and return to their classes ready to 
do an even better job. And our 
kitchen and cafeteria, which do dou- 
ble duty at P.T.A. and other com- 
munity functions, make our hour- 
and-a-half lunch period a nourish- 
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ing as well as restful part of the day. 

Our art room, boasting 2,000 
square feet of floor space, has a kiln, 
sinks, display areas, work areas, 
storage areas, hand tools, power tools 
and plenty of light. 

Our combination music room, as- 
sembly room, projection room, play- 
room and little theater has a stage, 
storage areas and lighting facilities 
that leave little to be desired. To 
hear our school orchestra, composed 
of children ten, 11 and 12 years old, 
give a concert should be enough to 
convince anyone that this room 
serves a useful purpose. 

In my office, our more conserva- 
tive side is revealed. Two of the 
walls are concrete block, but one is 
oak-paneled to offset the “jail-house 
atmosphere.” And better still, I have 
a picture window, complete with 
fiberglas drapes. Just something to 
make the principal feel important? 
No, sir. Every room in the building 
has the same type of fiberglas drapes 
hanging over its picture windows. 

And Dad can rest assured that his 
children have a light, airy, beau- 
tiful gymnasium that is totally unlike 
musty, cave-like, old gyms. And he 
will find, too, that our gym is always 
available to him if he wants some 
evening or week-end exercise. We al- 
so have eight acres of valuable land 
for only two purposes: play and 
beauty. No gravel play areas—our 
children play on lush grass and well- 
planned hard-top areas. 

Before you begin to believe that 
everyone in our community worships 
at the shrine of the public school, 
let me say that we do have dissident 
voices. After all, the bond issue that 
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made this building possible only 
passed by a ratio of 8 to 1. 

One of the “doubters” wondered 
if we hadn’t gone overboard on the 
building, but when I asked him what 
he would have omitted he was hard 
put to answer. 

Our bond issue alse provided 
$425,000 to remodel and add to one 
of our community’s other school 
buildings, located on 17 acres of 
beautifully landscaped park area. 
This land was set aside when the 
school was planned over 30 years 
ago; my community has recognized 
the importance of education for a 
long time. 

Of course, oak paneling and beau- 
tiful landscaping don’t guarantee 
quality education. Let me point out, 
however, a few unique facets of our 
school system. To my knowledge, we 
are the only school system in the en- 
tire country in which teachers must 
spend a minimum of five weeks each 
summer engaged in educational pur- 
suits. At this time, all new teachers 
must be in Glencoe for orientation 
and in-service work. About one 
third to one half of our experienced 
staff members are here to work with 
these new people and to receive in- 
service training themselves. 

How can we get school teachers to 
make this summer sacrifice? Having 
an excellent school building is just 
part of the story. Education is not 
only respected in our town; it is 
backed up with cash. Glencoe knows 
what it takes to get quality schools 
and it doesn’t flinch or fumble when 
it comes time to pick up the tab. 

A recent tax referendum, passed 
overwhelmingly, provided for a local 
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“Our gym is light and airy—unlike the musty 
caves many schools still have,” says Cushman. 


tax—to the limit of state law—for 
teacher salary increases. Leadership 
has come from members of our 
Board of Education. Our Superin- 
tendent, Paul Misner, has been in 
Glencoe for 25 years. He is con- 
sidered an authority in national and 
international educational circles. 
For a superintendent of a suburban 
community with 10,000 inhabitants, 
this is no small feat. 

By this time you may feel I’m just 
bragging about my school and my 
community. My real purpose, how- 
ever, is to contradict some of those 
misguided “saviors” of the taxpay- 
er’s dollar. I mean the critics who 
cannot understand why people who 
like modern, attractive surroundings 
when they read a book, play bridge 
or powder their nose, should possibly 
give the same or more consideration 
to the environment in which their 
children are educated. 

It is my hope that some of these 
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“penny-wise, pound-foolish” people 
will, by their very shortsightedness, 
light a fuse under communities 


firetraps and encouraging the build- 
ing of schools that reflect a commu- 
nity’s pride in its children and in 


which wouldn’t recognize a school their education. iy 
unless it were a 50-year-old firetrap, 
redolent with that well-known per- 
spiration and peanut butter odor. 
Certainly, all U. S. communities 
can’t be expected to invest a million 
dollars in a school for 325 children. 
But until they are willing to at least 
match the facilities of the local bar 
and grill, they will get no sympathy 
from me. 

I am only suggesting that when- 
ever the rest of the country feels it is 
necessary to accept a Spartan stand- 
ard of living, our children and their 
teachers will be ready to go along. 
But since our country is the world’s 
wealthiest, people who scoff at mod- 
ern schools should re-examine their 
own standards. Let them direct 
their energies toward getting rid of 





A nete from the Editors 
Glencoe, Illinois, has a long history of 
building good schools. But in many U.S. 
communities a battle rages. “Bargain- 
Basement Education Is No Bargain,” by 
Martin L. Gross, which appeared in the 
October, 1958, issue of CORONET, 
focused attention on the issues in this 
vital struggle. One of the most provoca- 
tive articles this magazine has ever 
published, it has drawn a flood of com- 
ment and requests for reprints. Thus far, 
more than 575,000 copies have been 
distributed in over 685 towns. Reprints 
can still be obtained by writing to 
Coronet Reprints, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. Prices, postpaid to one 
address: 10—$.30; 50—$1.25; 100— 
$2.25; 500—$10; 1,000—$17. 











For Value Reeeived 


ON A REMOTE ROAD south of Nogales, Mexico, my. wife 
and I stopped to talk to an old Indian and his small son. 
They were on their way to market, carrying large pot- 
tery jars on their backs. When I asked the price of the 
lovely pottery, the elder replied that it was 50 centavos 
each. My wife told him she would take all he had. 

“No! No!” the old Indian said. Even when I raised 
the price to three pesos each, he refused to sell. 

After some argument, the old Indian explained, 
“ Senora, in my town no one can read or write; there is no 
electricity, so there can be no radios. Someone must go 
to Nogales every week to get the news of the world, and 
without pottery we cannot get a place in the market to 
sell. So we cannot sell you all the pottery jars, for they 
are a means to our end. 

“Senora, we would be disgraced,” he went on, “if we 
should return home with nothing but money.” 

—ERNEST BLEVINS (Catholic Digest) 
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Comedienne Ann Sothern’s passion for perfection and 
shrewd business sense have made her rich 
and successful—but impoverished her private life 


A belle named Sothern 


by Richard G. Hubler 


_ ALMOST EASIER nowadays to 
chart the course of a space satel- 
lite than to trace the path of a star 
in the complex $4 billion universe of 
show business. But in this meteoric 
world, shrewd Ann Sothern—a bona 
fide star of stage, screen and TV— 


whirls around in a carefully-planned, 
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demanding and profitable orbit. 

A plump, energetic, nearsighted 
little blonde who admits to being 47 
years old, she is queen of five corpo- 
rations: a television firm, a music 
publishing house, a cattle ranch, a 
movie company and a sewing center. 
Her gross income totals more than 
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$300,000 a year. These achieve- 
ments—plus two inches in Who’s 
Who in America—make her public- 
ly proud and privately unhappy. 

“I’m forever fighting the feeling 
of being boss,” Ann says mournfully. 
“Tt’s a horrible position for a woman 
—to be in competition with men.” 
She finds it hard to sleep at night, 
works a hectic 14-hour day, and rue- 
fully declares that she has had “no 
romance for the last ten years.” 

“I suppose we are put on this 
earth to fulfill what we are supposed 
to do,” she says. “But if I had chosen 
what I wanted to do—and not what 
God wanted me to do—I would nev- 
er have been an actress. I would 
have been a wife with a home. May- 
be a diplomat’s wife—I love meet- 
ing and talking to people.” 

No one is more conscious of the 
nuances of the feminine mind—as 
exemplified by her two major tele- 
vision series, Private Secretary and 
The Ann Sothern Show, which are 
seen by about 30,000,000 viewers. “I 
get nearly 1,500 letters a week,” Ann 
confides. “About 80 percent come 
from women. I try to please them. 

“First, my hats. I have them made 
especially for each show, a little cra- 
zy and daring. I take the same care 
with my hairdo—always a little ex- 
treme but in good taste and sophisti- 
cated. But I also try to be warm. 
Women don’t see competition in me; 
they see a friend. I always make sure 
my scripts are written so the woman 
manages to tell off the big, hulking 
male at the finish. A happy female 
ending, you might say.” 

The strain of attempting to re- 
tain her femininity while exploiting 
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it as a big business has taken its toll. 
Originally a slim, five-foot-two, out- 
going girl with inexhaustible energy 
and health, Ann has been stricken 
by an illness that has lasted for years. 
She now fights her 135-pound 
weight constantly and hoards her 
strength to get through a movie 
or a TV series. She also sacrificed 
two marriages to her dynamic drive. 

“It’s tough to say,” says one pro- 
ducer who has known Ann for near- 
ly 15 years, “but neither of her hus- 
bands could stand her passion for 
perfection.” 

Sometimes this perfectionist drive 
is also taken out on her co-workers. 
Once she insisted that a young man 
who was training for the priesthood 
be cast in a key acting role. He was 
a very inept performer, so Ann de- 
cided to teach him the craft. In a 
week he had absorbed the equiva- 
lent of six months tutoring in drama 


Invading Hollywood in 1933, Ann was thrown 
into “nearly every B picture you could find.” 




























































and gave a creditable performance. 
Soon thereafter, however, he col- 
lapsed and returned to the seminary 
for a rest. 

Ever since she came to Hollywood 
in 1933, Ann has been best known 
for her screen portrayal of Maisie, a 
worldly blonde with a heart of gold. 
Ten Maisie movies, each made for 
less than $500,000, invariably grossed 
nearly three times that much. 

“Come to think of it,” Ann says, 
“the character of Susan Camille 
McNamara that I played in Private 
Secretary on TV was only a more 
refined Maisie. And to push my 
luck, the character I’m playing now, 
Katy O’Connor, the assistant man- 
ager of a New York hotel, is just a 
refinement of Susan.” 

Ann is not just a one-type actress, 
however. She had a leading part in 
the classic movie, Letter To Three 
Wwes, that won two Academy 
Awards in 1949. “She was so good,” 
marvels a friend, “that we forgot 
she was acting.” 

At the age of 19, Ann was the star 
of two successful Broadway musicals. 
And about ten years later, she 
starred in such movie hits as Panama 
Hattie, As Thousands Cheer, and 
Lady Be Good. 

“If you want to classify Ann at 
all,” says Jack Chertok, who made 
104 half-hour shows with her as the 
producer of Private Secretary, “you 
have to say that she is the most ex- 
pert comedienne in the business.” 

If ever anyone was born with the- 
ater in her blood, it was Ann Sothern 
—born Harriette Arline Lake on 
January 22, 1912, in Valley City, 
North Dakota. “I’ve never seen the 
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town,” she says. “I was born there, 
then my mother and father moved 
on.” Her mother was Annette Yde, 
a Danish operatic singer; her father 
was Walter J. Lake, an itinerant 
thespian. She has two sisters, 
Marion and Bonnie. “Marion is the 
only one who stayed married,” Ann 
says wryly. “That was the talent we 
all should have had. Mother di- 
vorced dad in 1927, and Bonnie di- 
vorced her husband in 1956.” Mar- 
ion is now Ann’s personal secretary. 

The family lived in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, through her high school 
years. “I don’t know how I managed 
to grow up,” Ann says. “I must have 
been made of asbestos and rubber.” 
At the age of six, she suffered serious 
burns when her nightgown caught 
fire, and several years later she was 
run over by an automobile as she 
shoved another child out of the way. 

“T never knew any kind of fear,” 
Ann recalls. “I used to spend my 
summers swimming and boating at a 
lake, falling off roofs and acting like 
a female cowboy.” 

Despite this, she managed to learn 
to play the piano well enough to be 
playing Bach and Beethoven by the 
time she was 11, and also showed a 
knack for composing music. She 
won first prize for three consecutive 
years for her original compositions. 
She was graduated from Minneapo- 
lis Central High School. 

Her father had settled in Seattle 
after the divorce and Ann went there 
for a visit. Out in the Northwest, 
she attended the University of 
Washington for one term. “I got 
good marks in everything but math,” 
she remembers. Even today she does 
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not trust her own accounting and 
employs a squadron of six tax ac- 
countants and lawyers—“my eco- 
nomic artillery,” she calls them. 

In 1930, she and her mother 
moved to California. She studied 
voice for two years and then went to 
New York with her mother to audi- 
tion for the lead in a musical called 
America’s Sweetheart. She got the 
job—at $500 a week. 

The musical ran for a season and 
then she went into the lead of Every- 
body's Welcome. Subsequently, 
while in Chicago as the road com- 
pany lead of Of Thee I Sing, Ann 
met a tall, dashing band leader 
named Roger Pryor. They were 
married in 1936. 

Meanwhile Ann had transplanted 
her talents to Hollywood. Her first 
of more than 40 pictures was one 
called Let’s Fall In Love. “I was in 
every ‘B’ picture you could find,” she 
says pensively. “I was drenched with 
water so often that I could have 
swam the English Channel without 
feeling it.” 

Ann toiled at the RKO, Colum- 
bia, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios most of the time. At RKO 
she met another unhappy comedi- 
enne—Lucille Ball. “We used to cry 
on each other’s shoulder,” Ann says. 
“T said I got all the parts that Katy 
Hepburn didn’t want and Lucille 
would say that she got all the ones 
I didn’t want.” 

Ann’s career blossomed. But her 
marriage declined. She and Pryor 
obtained an amicable divorce in 
1942. The next year Ann married 
actor Robert Sterling, who was 
younger than she. Not long after- 
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ward, Sterling enlisted to fight in 
World War II. They were divorced 
in 1949. But this time there was a 
major compensation for Ann. “From 
him I had my divine issue, my 
daughter Trish.” The baby, chris- 
tened Patricia Ann Sterling, was 
born on December 10, 1944. 

About the time she was divorced, 
Ann came down with infectious hep- 
atitis, caused by impure serum shots, 
and it pushed her into a decline from 
which she has not yet completely re- 
covered. “I used to throw myself into 
everything,” she says. “Now, if I do, 
I throw myself over the edge.” 

For the next two years, Ann lay 
ill in a hospital bed, often so acute- 
ly sensitive to light and pressure that 
the room had to be blacked out and 
the weight of a sheet on her body 
was agony. (She has gone through 
two operations since.) Her illness 
cost her approximately $200,000 and 
ended her nonchalant attitude to- 
ward life. In 1952, she became a 
Roman Catholic. ““My best friends 
today are Jesuit priests,” she says. 

Ann’s illness was the first genuine 
setback to her professional career. 
But, undaunted, she tackled tele- 
vision. Her entrance into TV was the 
inspiration of Ned Marin, an agent 
friend. He sold the idea to TV 
producer Jack Chertok, who then 
worked with Ann from 1945 to 1949. 

“Ann has no weakness as an ac- 
tress,” says Chertok. “She instantly 
knows what’s good for her.” 

Because of Ann’s poor health, 
Chertok was forced to shoot only 
one TV show a week, an alarmingly 
slow pace. While he was wrestling 
with this problem, he received a re- 
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quest for his star to do another TV 
show. When he refused, Ann termi- 
nated their agreement, which at that 
time was giving her 42 percent of 
the take. 

All this happened, most of Ann’s 

. friends agree, because of her weak- 
ened physical condition. After her 
bout with hepatitis, her self-confi- 
dence as a performer was severely 
shaken. Characteristically, she chose 
the most difficult job she could im- 
agine: a starring part with Robert 
Cummings in a New York stage play, 
Faithfully Y ours. “It was terrible for 
me even to force myself to leave the 
house, much less get out of town,” 
she says. “I discovered I had dregs of 
neuroses in me. Even today I'll walk 
up six flights of stairs before I'll get 

into an elevator alone.” 

It was agony to force herself on- 
stage for her first entrance—but 


after that her old spirit asserted it- 


self. “From then on,” she says, “I 
knew I could do anything.” Just to 
be sure, she signed to do a night club 
act. From 1954 to 1956 she spent five 
nights a week dancing, singing and 
telling stories to audiences from Las 
Vegas to Washington, D. C. 

Anyone working closely with Ann 
is likely to believe that her de- 
termined cheerfulness is a facade. 
She gives the impression that she is 
constantly fighting a dark angel. 
She dislikes being alone or cooped 
up; she needs people and gaiety and 
conversation and poker games. Her 
own response to her black moods is 
philosophical: “I’ve had very little 
control over what has happened to 
my life.” It always makes her gloomy 
when she is not in charge—from a 
birthday party to a feature movie— 
and her physical reserves simply can- 
not be stretched too far. She now 
uses up sleepless hours figuring out 


At 47, Ann says she’s a “tired old lady” who's had no romance since divorce from Robert 


Sterling (below, left) in 1949. She lives with daughter Tr 


ish, 15, in a Bel Air mansion (right). 
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how to hoard her energy. “I’m ex- 
pendable,” she says, “but not until I 
want to be.” 

Today she devotes her time to The 
Ann Sothern Show (32 a year) and 
continues to collect for Private Sec- 
retary. Her father, now 72, is the 
active head of her A Bar S Cattle 
Company, 83 miles out of Wendell, 
Idaho. She sold 1,250 head of Here- 
ford breeding stock in May, 1958, 
and is now restocking with Black 
Angus. “Dad is a rich man in his 
own right,” she says. “He runs my 
spread just for kicks. We made $50,- 
000 capital gain on a $50,000 in- 
vestment.” 

Since 1956 she has owned a sew- 
ing center in Ketchum, Idaho, into 
which she has sunk about $45,000. 
“T lost $800 the first year and about 
$1,500 the second,” she says. And 
her A Bar S Music Publishing Com- 
pany, set up on $5,000, has put out 
three tunes—Katy (by Ann and 
sister Bonnie), Thanks for Every- 
thing (by Ann), and Another Year, 
composed by a friend. She has also 
put out an album of 13 tunes, mostly 
old favorites sung in a husky con- 
tralto. As for hobbies, she says grave- 
ly: “Mine is exactly what a comedi- 


enne should have. I love to read the 
inscriptions on the headstones on 
Early American graves.” 

A good deal of Ann’s energy is 
channeled into being chaperone for 
her daughter. She has redone in the 
English style what she calls her 
“stinking, lousy, expensive mansion” 
in Bel Air, California, which in- 
cludes a pool, barbecue, and a soda 
fountain for Trish. “Trish is my job 
at home,” she says earnestly. 

Trish wants to be an actress and 
Ann encourages her. “The only thing 
we disagree on is changing her name. 
I changed mine four times: Lake to 
Sothern to Pryor to Sterling—and 
finally to Anna Maria when I was 
christened a Catholic. But what’s 
wrong with Trish Sothern for a 
star’s name?” 

Yet even watching her pretty 
daughter grow up does not always 
succeed in lifting Ann’s melancholy 
spirits. “I guess you can call me a 
tired old lady,” she says. ““No glamor, 
no romance. I don’t think or read 
much, what with the trauma of TV. 
I need more recreation, to see more 
people.” Then she smiles the Sothern 
smile. “But I guess I'll be happy if 
my life is used up in work.” iv 


Or Else! 


A HUMOROUS sTorY of strained relations is told about 
Joseph Addison, English author and statesman. A friend, 
to whom he had lent money, found it impossible to talk 
with him on equal terms. Instead, the friend yielded 
tamely to whatever his creditor had to say. One day, 
exasperated by the man’s agreeing with him on some 
controversial subject, Addison exclaimed, “Either con- 
tradict me, sir, or pay me my money!” 


—CLaRIssa Lorenz Your Life 
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The commuter train 
hurtied off the bridge. 
A moment later 

“| was at the bottom of 
Newark Bay— 

in a steel coffin” 


Terror on the 9:28 


by Merritt B. Jones 
as told to Ellen Greve 


On SEPTEMBER 15, 1958, the weather was balmy, the sun was 
shining and all seemed right with the world. It was just another 
day to me, except that my symmer vacation was over and it was time 
to return to my classes at New York University, where I am chairman 
of the Department of Speech. 

As usual, my wife Mary drove me to the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey station in Matawan with our Great Dane, Brynner, monopo- 
lizing the back seat. 

On time, the 9:28 roared into the station—two Diesel engines and 
five commuter coaches. I climbed aboard the first coach and took a 
seat about ten feet from the front of the car. There’s one advantage 
to this train, I thought—there are always plenty of seats when 
they open up the “deadhead,” or extra coach. 

There were several people in the back seats of the coach. I recog- 
nized one as a fairly regular commuter on that train, whom I always 
thought of as “Red.” 

As the train left Matawan, I poked idly through my brief case. In- 
side were papers, books—and two dozen big, ripe tomatoes, fresh from 
our garden; I planned to give them to my urban colleagues. 

I unfolded my morning newspaper. The trip from Matawan to 
Jersey City takes about 45 minutes. The train stops at Elizabethport, 
crosses Newark Bay, stops at Bayonne, then pulls into Jersey City, 
where the passengers transfer to a ferryboat for lower Manhattan. As 
we pulled into Elizabethport, I glanced at my watch. It was about five 
minutes to ten. We were on time. 

I put aside my newspaper and took out a book, Fads and Fallacies 
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in the Name of Science, by Martin 
Gardner. I was in the middle of an 
amusing chapter dealing with dia- 
netics as we approached the bridge 
crossing Newark Bay, a mile-and-a- 
half span with a drawbridge that 
can be raised to allow ships to pass. 
Suddenly, I snapped my book shut 
and looked out the window. We 
were going unusually fast for the 
bridge approach. I estimated that 
we were traveling about 60 miles per 
hour. (Investigation later showed 
we were going more than 40.) 
We're really rolling, I thought. 
Must be making up time. But we 
had been on time at Elizabethport! 
We were on the bridge proper now 
—and still the Diesels thundered on 
faster and faster. What was wrong 
with that fellow up there? I almost 
asked out loud. He must be asleep. 
Then it happened. The train, or 
at least the first coach, jumped the 


tracks and raced crazily over the ties. 
Then the Diesel engine directly in 
front of me tilted downward and 
I saw the concrete bridge supports 
loom up like cliffs. 

My God, I thought, we’ve gone 
over the edge of the bridge! Then 
came a terrific, ear-splitting concus- 
sion as the two engines, followed by 
my coach, hurtled 40 feet through 
the air and hit the water. The force 
of the impact hurled me bodily into 
the steel paneled door at the front 
of the coach, which filled almost in- 
stantly with surging, oily water. 

There I was, at the bottom of 
Newark Bay in a steel coffin, bat- 
tered by a whirlpool of seats, shat- 
tered glass, panels of steel and other 
debris. At this moment, my mental 
reaction—surprisingly—was merely 
one of annoyance at the engineer for 
being so careless. 

My physical reaction was more 


As the third car dangled 
precariously over the 
bridge, passengers had 
to clamber up the steep 
slope to safety. Two 
and a half hours later 
the car plunged beneath 
the water. The train 
disaster killed 48. 





realistic: to get myself out of there 
as fast as possible. I took off my 
suit jacket, loosened my tie and 
kicked off my loafers, which, I re- 
membered ruefully, had only been 
purchased the previous Saturday. 

I was swimming or floundering in 
a black maelstrom of water and 
wreckage, yet my mind lingered not 
so much on my predicament as on 
what my death would mean to 
others. I wondered what would hap- 
pen to Mary. Would there be enough 
insurance coverage to take care of 
her? My house was certainly not in 
order. There were many things yet 
to do in life. Many places to visit, so 
much to do. No soul-shaking revela- 
tions came to me as I contemplated 
death. I just felt unutterably sad. 

I had no idea in which part of the 
coach I was, and it was impossible to 
see anything. But I swam upward 
instinctively—through a jagged hole 
in the roof of the coach, I think— 
fending off timbers and wreckage, 
forcing myself up and up. 

At one point, I wanted desperate- 
ly to open my mouth and swallow. 
But I knew that would be the end of 
me. I began to feel I didn’t have a 
chance anyway. What a stupid, 
senseless way to die—at the bottom 
of a dirty, oily bay! 

Then I saw a greyness above me. 
It seemed miles away, but I renewed 
my efforts. Never before in my life 
had I fought so hard. Gradually, the 
greyness turned lighter and lighter 
until suddenly I surfaced and gulped 
in great draughts of life-giving air. 
Thank God, I was going to live! 

I had surfaced about midway be- 
tween the bridge supports. Looking 
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back toward the west piling, I saw 
one railroad coach dangling from 
the abutment with the front third 
under water. (I was told later that 
the last two coaches did not go off 
the bridge; the first two, however, 
and the two Diesels, were submerged 
in 40 feet of water.) At that mo- 
ment, the disaster area seemed peace- 
ful, as though time had stopped. 
Then I became aware of sirens 
screaming and, above the din, I could 
hear a few weak cries for help from 
the dangling coach. A lady’s hat, 
decorated with flowers, floated by. 

Then I saw Red, my fellow pas- 
senger. He was about 15 feet from 
me, apparently seriously hurt from 
a deep cut in his forehead, for he 
was having a difficult time staying 
afloat. Float he did, however, but the 
strong tide flowing into the bay car- 
ried him away from me. 

I decided to swim for the eastern 
piling. Although I am a strong 
swimmer, I soon noticed that the 
tide was going to carry me past the 
piling. Changing course, I made for 
the middle of the bridge support. 

By this time, some men who had 
climbed down from the tracks to the 
eastern piling were shouting encour- 
agement, and as I passed them they 
threw me a rope and pulled me up 
on the wooden structure of the 
bridge support. I was shaky and 
weak and couldn’t talk, yet I was 
aware that I had no shoes, no suit 
coat, no tie and only half a shirt. For 
a moment I had forgotten why I was 
wearing only my trousers. I was 
bleeding profusely from a dozen cuts 
and abrasions. 

The disaster area now swarmed 
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with small craft, one of which my 
rescuers hailed. While we waited for 
the boat, I dazedly watched the ac- 
tivity about us. In the water nearby 
there were several people swimming 
and crying for help—and some who 
would never swim or cry out again. 
Others clutched the pilings that had 
been knocked over. Many more clung 
to the upper part of the tilting coach. 

Finally, a boat came up alongside 


“What a stupid way to die!” | thought as 
| swam upward through a hole in the roof. 


and I was taken aboard with an- 
other victim of the tragedy. We 
headed for the Bayonne docks. From 
there we were rushed to the Bayonne 
Hospital by police car. 

It was 10:30 a.m. when we ar- 
rived—the first survivors to be re- 
ceived at the hospital. Many more 
were to come, including Red, who 
had been picked up by a boat. 

I was treated for shock, had sev- 
eral stitches taken in my scalp, shoul- 
der and hand, then returned to the 
emergency ward set aside for the 
wreck victims. There were about ten 
or 12 survivors there—some of them 
critically injured. An elderly gentle- 
man next to me did not know what 
had happened or where he was— 
and since he had lost his hearing aid 
he was unable to understand what 
was being said to him. 

Throughout the morning, harrow- 
ing stories circulated around the 
ward. Because most of the people in 
the second coach had perished, the 
bulk of the stories came from sur- 
vivors of the third coach. Most of 
them had been thrown to the front 
of the car—the submerged end. 
Many passengers gallantly tried to 
help each other, offering their hands 
and pulling those less fortunate up 
the 80-degree incline of the coach. 
One old man, after surfacing, clung 
to a piling and refused help until 
others in the water had been rescued. 

One man in our ward told how he 
found himself up to his chin in water. 
Then he found a window and broke 
it—he didn’t remember how—but 
delayed going through the window, 
fearing that the undercurrent would 
suck him down. He saw his wallet 
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float by, grabbed it—“I don’t know 
why,” he said, “it only had ten lousy 
dollars in it!”—-stuffed it back in his 
pocket and buttoned up his coat be- 
fore swimming out the window. 
Another man, about 70 years old 
and a survivor of the 1951 Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, train disaster 
which killed 84, told how he chinned 
himself on the luggage rack, then 
worked himself, hand over hand, 
from seat to seat, up the sharply- 
angled coach to the bridge abut- 
ment. He proudly told reporters later 
that because he was a good swimmer 
he never even got his hair wet. 
One of the most pitiful stories, re- 
lated to us by a nurse, was about a 
Venezuelan passenger who had been 
treated for minor cuts and bruises. 
His wife had been pinned beneath 
the body of a drowned person, and 
he had tried vainly to free her. But 
as he kept swimming back down into 
the submerged part of the coach to 
reach her, she slipped farther and 
farther from his grasp. Finally, real- 
izing that he might die if he did not 
get out immediately, he swam out to 
safety. He was positive, however, 
that his wife would free herself and 


swim out. But she never did. 


Later on, we learned that approxi- 
mately 90 passengers were aboard 
the doomed train, and that 48 had 
perished. Why the train plunged 
over an open bridge is still a mystery. 
At first, it was said the engineer had 
died of a heart attack. But an au- 
topsy later revealed that he died of 
drowning. What the fireman was do- 
ing at the time of the accident will 
never be known. His body was found 
floating in the bay a few days later. 
The locomotive was not equipped 
with a “dead man’s” safety device 
that automatically stops it if the en- 
gineer or fireman cannot, and the 
train had rocketed through three 
trackside warning signs. 

A few days later, I signed myself 
out of the hospital, against the ad- 
vice of attending physicians. But I 
felt the hospital needed all the space 
it could get. I went back to work 
about ten days after the train dis- 
aster. And I took the 9:28 once 
again. I was still bandaged, had a 
lame back and didn’t object to curi- 
ous stares at my black eye. My brief 
case had been recovered and the 
papers were still legible. But the 
two dozen tomatoes had disappeared 
forever. Wi 


Keep in Step 


WHEN JOHN PHILIP SOUSA became conductor of the 
Marine band in 1880, he made an immediate hit with 
President Rutherford B. Hayes. 

At White House receptions, it had been the custom 
for the band to play lively tunes as the guests were 
entering and then switch to slower tempo music as they 


filed past the President. Sousa reversed this. 


As a 


result, the handshaking was speeded up considerably, 
and he became the favorite of a grateful President. 
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Television star Johnny Carson and his family 


“go East” for a unique, exciting “Western” vacation 


Text by Richard Kaplan Photographs by Larry Fried 








N LONG ISLAND’S wind-swept Montauk Point, where 
B theme once roamed, the colorful, 1,500-acre Deep 
Hollow cattle ranch typifies the many convenient, West- 
ern-style resorts now enjoying renewed popularity 
throughout the U. S. Here, as pictures on the following 
pages show, visitors like TV comedian Johnny Carson 
and family can take a scenic surf-and-saddle vacation 
only 118 miles from the hurly-burly of New York City. 





A crack skeet-shooter, Carson lets Jody try out power- 
ful 12-9 


> 


“It’s just like home, except for all that ocean,” grinned 
Nebraska-bred Carson when he, wife Jody and their 
three sons—Kit, 8, Ricky, 6, and Cory, 5—arrived at 
Deep Hollow. The family flew to the ranch right after 
Carson’s afternoon ABC-TV quiz show, “Who Do You 
Trust?” To their delight, the boys were allowed to 
“pilot” the twin-engine plane for a few minutes. Before 
landing, they donned cowboy suits and toy six-guns 
and were excitedly “drawing” on imaginary badmen. 


Fishing from chartered cruiser, Kit hauls in catch. 
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This trim log cabin was Carson family’s home at Deep 
Hollow. Ranch has facilities to accommodate 65 guests. 


Johnny joins unique oceanside cattle drive. “When a wave 
breaks,” he says, “the steers shy away like scared kids.” 


i am 


Bon eer 


At Deep Hollow, ranching is a 
full-time business. Rising at 
7 A.M., the Carsons watched 
cowboys ride herd on owner 
Jack Dickinson’s 80 choice ro- 
deo and riding horses and 200 
beef cattle. Deep Hollow was 
used as a ranch as far back as 
1661, and rocky Montauk Point, 
now guarded by a famous light- 
house, was once the scene of 
shipwrecks and pirate raids. 


Cory weeps after seeing a horse 
being shod. “Don’t the nails 
hurt?” he asked his mother. 








Sons romp in surf (left), leaving Carson and Jody to keep 
eye on boots. Deep Hollow ranch overlooks the Atlantic. 


Cowboy “bulldogs” steer (above) as Carsons cheer from 
safe side of corral fence. Ranch breaks and trains horses. 





At sunset (above), famiiy takes last look at ranch before 
leaving—but not before Cory says good-by to new friend. 


POETS 








The Carsons’ stay at Deep Hollow was their first vaca- 
tion in a long while. “Every time we planned one,” ex- 
plained Johnny, “I had to fill in for some other TV per- 
former.” At the ranch, he and Jody managed to forget 
show business completely. Evenings they strolled down 
to the 212-year-old main house to play poker with fellow 
guests. One night, the boys begged Carson to build a 
fire in the hearth of their cabin. But by the time he 
gathered the wood, all three little cowboys were fast 
asleep. “They didn’t even ask for a bedtime story,” said 
Jody. “We ought to come out here more often.” W 











Our 
specially 
selected 
spacemen 


by Martin Caidin 


Chosen for their 
courage, scientific 
know-how and 
discipline, these 

U. S. pilots will make 
man’s first flight 

into the unknown in 
a weird craft 
rocketing five times 
the speed of sound 


OTHING LIKE THE BLACK, 
wedged-shaped machine with 
its stubby wings and fins has ever 
existed before. In the early dawn at 
California’s Edwards Air Force 
Base, the X-15—our first space- 
ship—gleams beneath batteries of 
floodlights. Every technician and 
engineer present for the ground test 
of the world’s most powerful rocket 
motor, which will propel the manned 
spaceship (actually a hybrid air- 
plane and ballistic missile) , is under 
cover, protected by thick steel and 
concrete. 

Suddenly, from deep within the 
combustion chamber at the end of 
the seven-and-one-half-ton, 50-foot 
X-15, a giant streamer of fire belches 
forth, studded with diamond-shaped 
shock waves. The flame howls and 
shrieks. Then, abruptly, it vanishes 
and a booming echo resounds across 
the blazing Mojave Desert and dis- 
tant gorges and peaks. 

Engineers hurry from their block- 
houses to examine the precious air- 
plane, which crackles as its super- 
heated metal cools. And one engi- 
neer mutters with awe: “Did you 
ever see anything like that?” 

Behind him, four other men walk 
casually to the X-15. They say noth- 
ing, but they, too, are impressed. The 
four—U. S. Air Force Major Robert 
M. White and Captain Robert A. 
Rushworth, Scott Crossfield of 
North American Aviation Co., and 
Joseph A. Walker of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—are test pilots. Here, at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base they stand on 
the edge of tomorrow. Any day now, 
these four pioneers will fly this black 
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X-15, or its two sister ships, into 
outer space. 

That same pillar of flame, super- 
charged with gaseous energy of more 
than 5,000 degrees, will take them 
almost straight up, at between 3,000 
and 4,000 miles per hour, as high as 
100 miles above the surface of the 
earth. This is higher than the peri- 
gee, or point of low orbit, of un- 
manned satellites now circling our 
planet. And if everything functions 
properly, the X-15 will bring them 
back alive. 

Into the X-15 program, which 
has produced three embryonic space- 
ships, the U. S. has poured more 
than $123,000,000, bringing the val- 
ue of each X-15 to more than $40,- 
000,000. For before we can hope to 
send manned spaceships into orbit 
about the earth we must first investi- 
gate the fringe of space. 

It will not be an easy task. During 
each 20-minute flight into space, the 
X-15 and its pilot must gather reams 
of data on flight conditions, the re- 
actions of pilots to terrible stresses, 
how to survive leaving and return- 
ing to the earth’s atmosphere, and 
other vital factors. Every time the 
X-15 roars skyward more than 1,000 
questions will be asked electronically. 

High above the earth, on the 
edge of space, the atmosphere is so 
thin that without elaborate protec- 
tion a man will die within seconds. 
The sun burns with an intolerable 
intensity. Even sound disappears. 
Cosmic radiation sweeps through 
steel and human bone and tissue as if 
they were paper. So thin is the air 
that the wings of an airplane will no 
longer support its weight; unless it 
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moves with tremendous speed, it will 
fall out of control at thousands of 
miles per hour. The speed necessary 
for flight so high above the earth 
makes that thin air come alive. It 
is filled with shock waves and walls 
of fire that can destroy the most 
powerful aircraft ever built. 
Today, the plan is to fly the X-15 
through this perilous region at over 
3,600 miles an hour—more than 
five times the speed of sound. The 
men who will perform this feat are 
highly qualified graduate engineers. 
All are superb pilots. Crossfield, for 
example, was the first man to fly at 
more than twice the speed of sound. 
The test pilots at the Air Force 
Flight Test Center have a Latin 


Wearing “full-pressure” space suit, Air Force 
Major Robert White will fly historic mission. 





motto by which they fly and live: 
Ad Inexplorata—Toward the Un- 
known. In the last year of test oper- 
ations, exploring the unknown has 
killed five fliers. 

“We have a job to do, and air- 
planes to fly,” shrugs one pilot. 
“Most of our flights aren’t spectacu- 
lar. The character with helmet and 
goggles who flew by the seat of his 
pants belongs to history. The first 
requirement for any test pilot is self- 
discipline. Then comes engineering 
knowledge. He must want to accept 
the tedious work that constitutes so 
much of test flying. And then, if he’s 
a top-notch pilot, the Air Force may 
consider him for the job.” 

The pilots—all volunteers—are 
amused when they are pictured as 
ice-eyed daredevils. One morning 
one of them came in with a copy of 
a magazine that had a story about 
Major White pasted all over its 
pages. They tacked up the pages on 
the bulletin board, and for weeks 
afterward White winced as every- 
one greeted him with the cry of 
“What’s doing, ‘Danger Ranger?’ ” 

Scott Crossfield explains that the 
X-15 “is not an airplane that re- 
quires a superman with super-train- 
ing to fly it. Any competent fighter 
or test pilot can do it.” But Cross- 
field is also quick to point out, “The 
planes we fly really require finesse. 
Either you’re in charge—or the 
plane is.”” 

Two million man-hours of engi- 
neering effort have gone into plan- 
ning the X-15’s survival during its 
flight into and back from outer 
space. But since the engineers can- 
not redesign the human body, there 
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exists the danger that the X-15 pilot 
may be subjected to stresses beyond 
endurance. Which is why every man 
who straps into the X-15 cockpit will 
be an electronic receiving station de- 
signed to provide key data on exactly 
what happens to him in space. 

The full-pressure suits worn by the 
X-15 pilots have 24 electrical con- 
tact points to provide flight surgeons 
with running information on tem- 
perature, heartbeat and heart action. 
To protect the pilot, the suit is pres- 
surized with gaseous nitrogen. Be- 
tween the nitrogen-filled suit and 
the 100 percent oxygen in the pilot’s 
helmet is a rubber seal at the neck. 
Higher pressure in the helmet keeps 
the nitrogen from seeping into it and 
contaminating the pilot’s oxygen. 
The silvered outer surface of the suit 
is designed especially to protect the 
pilot against heat. It would keep 
its wearer alive on the moon. 

Every flight of the X-15—even a 
simple “dry run,” made with empty 
fuel tanks—will be an ordeal for the 
test pilot. 

On a typical test flight, Scott 
Crossfield (who has been putting the 
“black beauty” spaceship through 
its initial paces) plunges vertically 
at an initial speed of about 100 miles 
per hour, moving forward at nearly 
300 miles per hour, and thus attain- 
ing a gliding speed over the ground 
of 400 miles per hour. 

One minute after take-off he is at 
a predetermined spot 20,000 feet 
over Edwards Air Force Base. From 
here he makes a giant circle and 
lands—still without power—at bet- 
ter than 200 miles per hour on Cali- 
fornia’s Roger Dry Lake. (If you 
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want to parallel this feat in your car, 
simply accelerate to 100 miles per 
hour and head for a brick wall. 
Then slam on your brakes so that 
when the car stops it is exactly two 
feet from the wall!) 

Yet when all the testing and plan- 
ning is done, everything narrows 
down to the man in the cockpit 
There is only one way to test the 
X-15 adequately—a man must take 
it into space and bring it back. 

A moment after dropping into 
space, the X-15’s pilot will open the 
throttle on his rocket motor, un- 
leashing 50,000 pounds of thrust. 
Balanced on a blinding stream of 
fire longer than the X-15, he will 
zoom away from the earth at many 
times the speed of sound. As speed 
increases, shock waves—those dead- 
ly reefs of high supersonic and hy- 
personic flight—tear at the X-15’s 
wings and fuselage and, more im- 
portant, clamp the pilot in a giant 
vise, squeezing him tighter and tight- 
er, making his flesh sag, forcing his 
heart to labor against the weight of 
his blood. But though his organs 
may distend and his arms become 
weighty steel bars, the X-15 pilot 
must keep control of his aircraft. 

Think of the X-15 as a giant fish 
swimming along the bottom of a 
great ocean of air. The fish swims 
faster and faster, driving itself at a 
furious pace. Suddenly it arcs up- 
ward, lashing the water with its 
tail. Abruptly, though it has spent 
all its energy, it glides upward and, 
suddenly, bursts out into the air. It 
soars up, over, then plunges back 
down into the water. 


This is the mission of the X-15: to 
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gather speed for the final rush, then 
leap briefly from the ocean of air in 
which we live. The X-15 is not in- 
tended to go into orbit; to do so 
it would have to achieve a speed of 
18,000 miles an hour. However, the 
Air Force has considered attaching 
the craft to a rocket—at a later date 
—and sending it into orbit with a 
man aboard. 


M’ OR WHITE, selected originally 
by the Air Force as the number 
two man, or “backup,” on the X-15 
program, moved into the lead posi- 
tion when a routine mission in an 
F-104 killed Captain Iven C. Kinch- 
eloe, Jr., who was slated to make the 
first hop into space. In 1956, Kinch- 
eloe took the Bell X-2 to a record 
height of 126,000 feet—where 99 
percent of the earth’s atmosphere 
was below him. 

But White has inherited more 
than Kincheloe’s job; he has taken 
over the late space pioneer’s ancient, 
blue-painted Model-A Ford. There’s 
an unwritten rule at Edwards that 
the pilot holding down the lead slot 
on the rocket plane drives the Ford. 

The popular impression of the 
modern test pilot is that of a young, 
steel-nerved daredevil who rushes 
through life with contempt for to- 
morrow. In Major White’s case, this 
couldn’t be further from the truth. 
He is 34, a veteran of P-51 missions 
in Europe during World War II, an 
ex-prisoner of war and the father of 
two children. He is a graduate of 
New York University with a degree 
in electrical engineering. 

Since January, 1955, Major 
White has been on permanent as- 
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signment to the Air Force Flight 
Test Center. 

His backup, Captain Rushworth, 
34, is an alumnus of the University 
of Maine with degrees in mechanical 
and aeronautical engineering. He 
flew 178 combat missions in Asia, 
and in 1957 went on active duty as a 
test pilot, assigned to the Flight Cen- 
ter’s Manned Spacecraft Section. 

Scott Crossfield of North Ameri- 
can is 36. To a large extent he was 
responsible for the existence of the 
X-15, having been on its design team 
from the start. He lives with his 
wife and five children in a modest 
home in suburban Los Angeles, and 
speaks so softly you must lean for- 
ward to hear his words. His record 
in the air is unusual. Since his first 
airplane ride at the age of six, and 
during all his years of test flying, he’s 
never had to use his parachute. 

Joseph A. Walker, at 37, is the 
chief test pilot of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 
He’s the only man on the X-15 team 
who came close to being killed by a 
rocket plane. He was sitting strapped 
in the cockpit of the old X-1A—as 
it was slung beneath a bomber— 
when the X-1A exploded. In a few 
frantic moments, the bomber crew 
hauled him up, jettisoned the X-1A 
and watched it disintegrate. 

All these men have received in- 
tensive special training for their mis- 
sions. They are in superb physical 
condition, and regularly put them- 
selves to the test in the grueling cen- 
trifuge at Johnsville, Pennsylvania. 
The centrifuge is a machine that 
whirls them around at increasingly 
greater speeds, with acceleration so 
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severe that a 200-pound pilot weighs 
more than 2,000 pounds! 

While making almost 300 trips in 
the centrifuge, with its built-in X-15 
cockpit, the pilots must react keenly 
and decisively. A computer throws 
emergency situations at them again 
and again—though their brains are 
grey from lack of blood, their arms 
and legs feel like lumps of lead, their 
hearts hammer and their necks 
threaten to collapse. 

But centrifuges are no replace- 
ment for the real thing. The mo- 
ment that the fuel is exhausted in 
White’s wild upward rush in the 
X-15, he will receive the first stun- 
ning impact of space flight. One 
second, under power, he will be 
mashed backward into his seat, his 
body excruciatingly heavy. Then the 
power will stop. In that instant, 
White will seem to be flung forward 
into zero gravity. All his senses will 
tell him he is falling, without sup- 
port. This sense of falling can ren- 
der a man helpless. 

Here is where intelligence, train- 
ing and -experience pay off. In 
space, White must perform what no 
man has ever done before. Under 
sustained zero gravity, he must sub- 
stitute artificial reactions to com- 
pensate for lack of gravity. 

Many things may go wrong. 
Smothering heat may overcome the 
refrigerating capacity of the X-15 
and the pilot may be suffocated in 
his pressure suit. Should he over- 
control the plane’s nose and wingtip 
rocket controls, he may easily fling 
the X-15 entirely out of control. The 
result: gyrating flight, end over end, 
rolling, pitching and yawing. The 
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Air Force has equipped the X-15 
with every known device to safe- 
guard the pilot in such an emergen- 
cy. Unprotected, he could suffer 
agonizing pain. The uncontrolled 
gyrations could build up tremendous 
internal pressures, distending his in- 
ternal organs. In the crazy roller 
coaster from high plus-gravities to 
high minus-gravities, a man’s blood, 
heavy as mercury, might wreak hav- 
oc within his body. In seconds, he 
could suffer ruptured blood vessels, 
flayed skin, temporary blindness and 
broken bones. 

That’s why the Air Force is taking 
no chances with X-15, why it tests 
and studies and tests some more. 


They mean to get their spacemen 
home safely. 

Meanwhile, the men at Edwards 
prepare feverishly for the day when 
a giant B-52 will rise to 38,000 feet, 
with the X-15 tucked beneath the 
bomber’s wing. Sealed in the X-15 
will be Bob White, waiting for his 
fateful, maximum altitude flight to 
begin. Suddenly, the count-down; 
then the command, “Drop!” 

A switch closes; a sudden, violent 
gush of flame; a lance of fire, bend- 
ing, arcing; shock diamonds lashing 
the air—and the X-15 is on its way. 
Up there, Major Robert M. White, 
U.S.A.F., will be witness to a sight no 
man in history has ever beheld. Wi 


Driving Dilemma 


A FRIEND OF MINE, hitchhiking in the French Alps, was 
offered a lift by an Englishman in a little Volkswagen. 
On those narrow winding roads two ordinary-sized cars 
can barely pass each other; and when the huge Alpine 
buses come barreling by, all cars pull to a stop at the 
side of the road. Only too aware of this, my friend asked 
his companion whether his midget car was often forced 
off the road. 

“Do not worry,” said the driver, “I have solved the 
problem.” 

Just then they approached a sharp, steep bend. The 
driver pressed his horn button. A bellow came from 
under the hood that seemed to shake the little car 
apart, and the echo reverberated from the mountain 
sides. When they rounded the bend, a Mercedes, a 
lumber truck, a Renault, and a Citroén were hugging 
the rocks on the side of the road like frightened 
beetles. 

“Guten Tag,” the host shouted matter of factly, with 
a wave of his hand. Turning to his still stunned pas- 
senger he said, “I have had no trouble at all since I 
bought one of those horns they used on the 20-ton 
buses.” 
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Trying to use logic 

on a teenage daughter 
is like trying to 

march through 

a revolving door...on 
roller skates 


“Tell me, pretty maiden...” 


SS OMEWHERE IN THIS WORLD there 
must be someone who knows 
how to handle teenage girls. There 
must be someone, at least, who can 
understand the logic of maybe one 
teenage girl, my Ferna. 

As far as authorities on teenage 
behavior go, they are divided into 
two classes: 

(a) Those who insist a good 
whack over the head does the trick. 

(b) Those who, on the contrary, 
are in favor of love, love, love under 
all circumstances. 

Frankly I have never hit a woman 
except in self-defense. I have never 
hit a child, either, except in self- 
defense. Naturally I would not hit 
an adolescent daughter even in self- 
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by Robert Fontaine 


defense because this particular 
daughter is on a tough rowing crew, 
captain of the field hockey team and 
an inch taller than I am in my ele- 
vator shoes. 

As for love, I am about out of love 
as well as patience. I don’t mean 
I’m out of the endearing, heart- 
warming, deeply rooted love I feel 
for Ferna. I mean I’m out of the 
everyday, forgiving everything, oh- 
she’s-just-a-kid type of love. 

For example, Ferna wants a car. 
She wants a foreign sports car. She 
needs a car like I need a balsa raft. 
When I ask her what for she needs a 
car, she flickers her long eyelashes 
and says, “Oh, to bomb around and 
howl.” I don’t know what that 
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means but it seems to me one can 
bomb around and how! on foot. 

“Why a foreign car?” 

“Prestige.” 

Seventeen years old and she needs 
prestige! 

She worked out a deal with a free- 
wheeling salesman. She gets this 
four-year-old Zoup for $600. It has 
two horns which give it the most 
prestige. Ferna has saved up $200 
that she could make a down pay- 
ment with—only, “That’s to go to 
Bermuda.” Prestige again, I guess. 

Since she has no income, I asked 
how she was going to get money to 
pay the installments on the loan she 
intended to make. “Borrow it,” she 
said nonchalantly. 

I try to explain the deal to Ferna. 
“If you borrow money at five per- 
cent and then borrow money at six 
percent to pay what you borrowed 
originally, then you will have to go 
ahead and borrow more and so on. 
Pretty soon the interest will be more 
than the principal and the principal 
will still be due.” 

“But I'll have the car to bomb 
around in, won’t I?” 

“Look,” I point out, “you have 
got this car and you are bombing 
around and howling. You owe the 
month’s installment of $50 plus 
interest, plus more interest. You 
haven’t got it. The men come and 
take the car. Then where are you?” 

“I’m no worse off than I was be- 
fore,” she replied. 

I don’t go much further because 
I know I would lose. I get very 
tangled up in these things because 
I’m so logical and farseeing. Ferna 
is not. It makes explaining difficult. 
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There’s the trip-to-Europe busi- 
ness. No girl, according to Ferna, 
can hold her head high today unless 
she has been to Europe for a few 
months. You go to France, if possi- 
ble. France is the mother of culture. 
“It’s part of a girl’s education,” is 
the way Ferna sees it. “You boat 
over and fly back. You live, actually 
live three months with a French 
family in a bistro. You speak noth- 
ing but French.” 

“You don’t even know a bistro is 
a bar,” I tell her. 

“A pension, then.” 

“I can understand. When I was 
young we worked our way to Europe 
on a banana boat. It took three 
months but we were tanned and 
rugged.” 

“Banana boats don’t go to Eu- 
rope,” Ferna reminds me. 

I glare. “They did then. It so 
happens, they did then!” 

“Tt’s really not an expense. I’d 
have to be polished somewhere in 
my junior year.” 

“They polish good in the U. S. 
Very good. Some of the best polish- 
ing is done right in New England.” 

Ferna sighs at my lack of being 
au courant (hep). “America can- 
not give a girl that je ne comprends 
pas that Paris can. The clothes 
alone!” Besides, and this is Ferna’s 
telling blow, “Everybody else goes.” 

“Everybody else does not go,” I 
counter. “Nancy Supernault is not 
going. Nancy Supernault and Grace 
Flink and Barbara Van Hooben 
and...” 

“I mean everybody. I don’t mean 
them.” 

Trying to contain myself I hold 
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firmly to a newel post, and change 
the subject to the matter of working 
during vacations. It isn’t being done 
by Ferna’s contemporaries. I ex- 
plain that working for what you 
want is the tried and true American 
way. Ferna smiles wistfully. “Boys, 
yes. Not girls. Boys bring the feath- 
ers, girls build the nest.” I could see 
I was about to lay an egg again. 

“Girls, too,” I go on blindly. 
“Girls work on vacation everywhere. 
When your mother was a girl she 
dipped doughnuts for long hours 
during her vacation and earned 
enough to take a trip to Washington 
and meet her Senator.” 

“I met my Senator at a cocktail 
party already. He has blue eyes and 
rumpled hair and he’s either for or 
against higher tariff.” 

I turn away, head down. 

Is there some solution? I mean I 
hate to hit anyone. I really do. Espe- 


cially anyone young and pretty. 
There must be a simpler and kinder 
way. I’m only trying to help her. 

I get no help from Ferna’s moth- 
er, believe me. Her mother says, 
“You are trying to handle a female 
with masculine logic. All females 
know masculine logic is silly. Take 
the basic sort of masculine logical 
proposition: All horses are animals. 
Right away a woman would see the 
defect. This might be a sea horse 
and not an animal but a fish. 

“Or take the male law that it is 
wrong to get up from a poker table 
when you’re winning,” she goes on. 
“You’re bound to lose that way. A 
woman wouldn’t get up unless she 
was winning. And a woman 
wouldn’t even play unless the jokers, 
deuces and one-eyed jacks were wild 
because otherwise it takes forever to 
get four aces. See?” 

I don’t. But I think I give up! iw 
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‘The face 
of courage 


Text by Ben Merson 


To know fear—yet to be brave—is the 


measure of courage; to be brave, 
without misgiving, is the stature of a 
fool. So wise men have proclaimed 
through the ages. For the conquest of 
hidden fear and self-doubt is 

the mightiest conquest of all; and, 

as the following pictures show, 

it serves to sheath the spirit of man in 
armor that can make him invincible. 





Like ancient Menelaus, this Greek immigrant 

sets his hand to bold adventure in the sunset of his 
days. Withered and wrinkled—but undaunted— 

he embraces new ways, a new life, a new language. 
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To walk again, without polio braces, has been 

the enduring dream of her life. Now the nightmare of 
uncertainty is passed. She knows she will 

do it. Tense, trembling she takes her first step... 














For a moment the guns are silent; 

and overwhelmed by the face of death, he finds 
strength in the arms of a comrade. But 

this makes him no less the man. For when the battle 
rages anew, he will not avert his eyes. 
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In youth, sometimes, courage is a counterfeit 
coin which dazzles the eye of the 
beholder—and makes him grasp it with foolhardy pride. 








He’s hungry, ill-fed and maimed. 
But the spirit of this little 
Moroccan boy remains whole, as he 
symbolically kicks back 

at fate—and a bouncing ball. 


Suddenly, as if for the first time, 
he sees the adult world for what 

it really is; and his childish terrors 
dissolve in a flood of tears. 





For 42 days the Nazi juggernaut has hammered at the 
walls of the Warsaw ghetto. And for 42 days 

the Jewish defenders have fought back, armed with sticks, 
stones and a few pitiful weapons. Now almost all 














have perished, and the conqueror has his prize— 
a handful of men, women and children. Unbowed, they march 
off to their deaths, while behind them— 

like their courage—the ghetto flames to the skies. 








They send 
messages of hope, 
despair, 

laughter and 
romance drifting 
on the 

world’s waters 





Bottles 
in the briny 


by Ken Ferguson 


ON’T IGNORE that half-buried 

bottle on the beach. It could 
contain a message that might help 
solve a mystery of the sea, win you a 
wife or husband, save a shipwrecked 
sailor or make you rich. 

One winter day in 1955, Aarke 
Wiking of Géteburg, Sweden, tossed 
a bottle off his ship into the Medi- 
terranean. The bottle contained a 
note which asked “all girls aged 16 
to 20” if they wanted to marry a 
“handsome, blond Swede.” Last 
May, Sebastiano Puzzo, factory 
worker and father of many girls, 
found the sealed bottle on a lonely 
Sicilian beach. Smashing it open, he 
saw the Swedish sailor’s message, 
had it translated and promptly sent 
him a picture of his 18-year-old 
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daughter, Paolina. She soon started 
corresponding with the 24-year-old 
sailor, and married him not long 
ago in Syracuse, Sicily. 

A farm boy in the Azores discov- 
ered a sealed bottle containing a 
note which promised to pay the find- 
er $1,000—if the note were forward- 
ed to a New York address. The boy 
duly collected his reward from a 
radio-program sponsor who had cast 
the bottle into New York harbor as 
a publicity stunt. Such “money-bot- 
tles” are often tossed into the sea by 
wealthy cruise passengers. 

Recently a scrawled S.O.S. sealed 
in a bottle, supposedly signed by two 
shipwrecked German pilots 15 years 
ago, washed up on the island of 
Majorca. Written on the back of an 
instruction that told how to inflate a 
life raft, the message said: “August 
1943, shipwrecked south of Espiritu 
Santo Island, S.0.S. Heil Hitler.” 
It carried two signatures—of men 
who were never found. 

Twenty-five years ago, Doyle 
Branscum sealed a picture of him- 
self in a basketball uniform inside a 
bottle and tossed it into a river in 
Arkansas. Last winter the bottle 
washed up on a beach near Largo, 
Florida. Bill Headstream of Largo 
found the photo and, using the re- 
turn address on the back, mailed it 
to Branscum. Headstream and 
Branscum were boyhood friends 
when Headstream lived in Arkan- 
sas. They hadn’t heard from each 
other until the bottle incident. 

Some years ago, a Soviet fisher- 
man plucked a small watertight con- 
tainer from sea ice in the Russian 
Arctic. Inside was a note, written 
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Not Rum, sir, 
Myers Rum! 


ceeoeovrererereerer eee eee? 





Leg Pa, 


There’s a touch of genius in myers. This matchless 
mellow rum endows a drink with all the tantalizing 
warmth of Jamaica sunshine. It lifts any juice or 
mixer to sheer rhapsody. Flavor foods with it, too. 
You'll achieve an epic grandeur in sauces, roasts, 
pastries. Always, always insist on nothing less than 
inspired myers jamaica rum. 


[ IMPORTED | FROM JAMAICA. MYERS’S RUM. 97 PROOF. FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND COOKERY WRITE: GENERAL 
WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, DEPT. C-13 
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in Norwegian and English, which 
read: “Five ponies and 150 dogs re- 
maining. Desire hay, fish and 30 
sledges. Must return early in Au- 
gust. Baffled.” 

The message had been released by 
the polar explorer, Evelyn Baldwin, 
and had drifted in the Arctic Ocean 
for 45 years. (The expedition came 
through safely anyway, and Baldwin 

died a natural death in 1933.) 
' Scientists for many years have 
been using bottle-mail to study 
ocean currents and winds. Such 
studies enabled Benjamin Franklin 
to chart the Gulf Stream. 

Perhaps the busiest bottle-mailers 
are members of the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, 
D. C. Each year, they throw thou- 
sands of corked bottles, containing 
forms printed in eight languages, in- 
cluding Esperanto, into waters 
around the world. Findeis are asked 
to take or mail the encl«se<: forms to 
any U. S. consul for forwarding to 
Washington, where the information 
is used to study ocean currents. 

Some time ago one such bottle 
was dropped into the Indian Ocean. 
It was subsequently picked up off the 
coast of British Somaliland by a 
Moslem named Mohammed Musta- 
pha. Unable to read any of the 
printed languages, he jumped on his 





camel and raced to the nearest Brit- 
ish agent, who filled out the form 
and mailed it to Washington. 

About two months later, the na- 
tive rushed back to the agent’s of- 
fice waving a large pilot chart of his 
native waters and a letter from the 
hydrographer thanking him for his 
services. The chart, Mohammed in- 
sisted, was a draft on the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and he demanded to know 
why the local bank would not cash it. 

Bottle messages are also used to 
help spread the word of God. A 
West Coast preacher collects empty 
liquor bottles. After cleaning them, 
he inserts sermons and sets them 
adrift on the seas. 

There are, of course, the bottle- 
message practical jokers. Once in a 
while bottle-mail washes up a mes- 
sage such as “Ship sinking! Help!” 
These are readily recognized as 
hoaxes because the alleged ship’s 
given position usually plots atop a 
mountain or miles inland. 

Beer bottles, ketchup bottles, whis- 
ky bottles, champagne bottles, Chi- 
anti bottles—all kinds of bottles are 
bobbing up and down on the waters 
of the world. What messages do 
they contain? §.0.8.? Lonely- 
hearts? Money-mail? Not even the 
winds and the ocean waves know 


Adding Insult to Injury 


IN SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, a gunman robbed a motorist, 
but when he tried to get away, his car stalled. He offered 
to return part of the money if the victim would help get 


the car started. 
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Now you can choose several 
leading magazines for just 


PENNIES A DAY... the 


modern Civic Pay-As-You-Read way! 


There’s a gallery of good reading 
ahead for your entire family through 
the new Civic Pay-As-You-Read Plan. 
Pay by the month as you would on 
your car or furniture—and your small 
payments bring big reading pleasure 
into your home. 

Here’s how. Civic Reading Club, 
Inc., an affiliate of LOOK Magazine, 
has arranged with many of the na- 
tion’s top publishers (including those 
of McCall’s, Esquire, Better Homes 


A local club 
for your 
community 


and Gardens, Coronet, THe INsmpeR’s 
News of the Week and many more) 
to bring you a convenient, economical 
package-plan at big savings! 

Just select the magazines you want 
—then pay for them monthly, the 
modern painless way. Civic enters your 
order and provides you with the best 
magazine service available. Phone your 
local dealer or write to Civic Reading 
Club, Inc., LOOK Building, Des 
Moines 6, lowa for more information, 


CIVIC READING CLUB, INC. 


AN AFFILIATE OF COWLES MAGAZINES, INC.—PUBLISHERS OF LOOK 








Civic Reading Club, Inc. is a member of Central Reg- 
istry of Magazine Subscription Solicitors. 
Registry is sponsored by the Magazine Publishers 
Association, Inc. to assure subscribers of the highest 
standards of magazine selling and service. 


fit- 


Central 
GOOD MAGAZINES 
FOR YOUR 
ENTIRE FAMILY. 
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A YOUNG NEW YORK CiTy couple 
had always made much of the 
fact that their first-born was going 
to be a boy. 

When the baby came, it was, of 
course, a girl. 

Mother and Dad were delighted, 
but there was the embarrassing prob- 
lem of sending out the birth an- 
nouncement. They knew their ac- 
quaintances were still aware of their 
boast and so couldn’t ignore it. They 
finally settled the problem by send- 
ing out a card that read, “We have 


skirted the issue.” —HANNA KUCZWARA 


ye THE ANNUAL physical ex- 
aminations given by the school 
for the kindergarten class, I was 
asked to be present during the exam- 
ination of my five-year-old daughter, 
Karen. I rushed over to the school 
office on the appointed day and 
hour just in time to meet Karen 
nonchalantly walking out of the of- 
fice. Upon seeing me she said, 
“You're too late, Mommy—they’ve 
already operated.” —Mns. L. LACKEY 
L gene aco, I completed the first 
eight grades in a parochial school, 
and the nuns, as instructors, were 
usually not too strict. But in the 
eighth grade we had an extraordi- 
narily strict nun as our teacher. 
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EUMAN COMEDY 


One rainy day, we stayed in the 
classroom for recess, but Sister had 
gone out for some reason. When the 
bell rang for the end of recess she re- 
turned, and found written on the 
blackboard, “Sister is a mule.” 

Not saying a word, she took a 
piece of chalk, added “driver” to the 
phrase and proceeded with the next 


instruction session. —raten c. cuppesack 


HADN’T BEEN WORKING at the 

bank very long when a woman 
came to my window and said that 
her son in the service had asked her 
to get him a D N income tax blank. 

Looking through the papers I 
told her I couldn’t find any of the 
blanks she wanted and perhaps she 
was mistaken. 

“Oh no!” she said, “I'll show you.” 

She opened her bag and gave me 
a letter, pointing to a postscript. I 
read—‘“and go to the bank and get 
me one of those D—N income tax 


blanks.” 


CLIFFORD HOUSER 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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Coronet Films for 
better teaching of 


SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


Coronet Films is world-renowned 
for its contributions to the better 
teaching of science through the 
use of carefully planned 16mm 
sound motion pictures. Now, with 
the help of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, schools 
have a fine opportunity to estab- 
lish a balanced program of Coro- 
net Science and Mathematics films 
for all grade levels. 

These outstanding science films are 
designed to extend the teacher’s 
effectiveness by clarifying difficult- 
to-teach scientific concepts. They 
are constructive teaching aids, not 
substitutes for good teaching. 
They are not intended to take the 
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place of the teacher. Rather, these 
films have been planned for those 
areas of teaching where audio 
visual materials are necessary. 
Most important, their flexible use 
in the classroom permits the 
teacher to preserve an irreplace- 
able personal relationship with the 
students. 

The following pages indicate some 
of the constructive ways Coronet 
science films will help teachers. 
Listed also are 270 fine Coronet 
films for science and mathematics 
with suggestions as to how these 
films may be acquired under pro- 
visions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 


CORONET FILMS 


20 Years of Progress Producing the Finest in 
Educational Films 


Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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From microscope to 
telescope 


Coronet science films enlarge the 
smallest objects and bring close 
those far away—from life in a 
single cell to the distant reaches of 
the universe. 

One of the challenges of modern 
science teaching is to help students 
understand things they cannot nor- 
mally see. Experience has shown 
that young people grasp a concept 
more readily if they can see the 
object they’re studying. Certain 
Coronet science films make a spe- 
cial point of bringing to the class- 
room those elements of our world 
which cannot be seen by the naked 
eye. Some films take us into the 
heart of the solar system; others go 
far beyond it by means of te¢ ¢ 
scopic photoggaphy. y chet 
films that capéil ee mover 
& iving COL v) Ya te 

of an insects 
bacteria. hl 
time-lapse FR 
the life 
sprouti 
marnyf 
techng 
Sy 


fraphy to 
@ a flower or the 
ge seed. Among the 
gdising unusual cinematic 
§ are: Beyond Our Solar 


m, The Cell, Growth of 


apture 


Flowers, The Sun and How It Af- 
fects Us, Simple Plants: Bacteria, 
Development of a Chick Embryo, 
and Life in a Drop of Water. 


Minds of Great Scientists 
z 


Coronet science films em a z\ 
role of some of the world’s greatest 
scientific thinkers and hek stuf 
dents assess the developmgnt an 


influence of their ideas. 
& An. understanding of rope 
é \Agbe mitt gceat nfen hav¥® played 


the creation 6 and fruitful 


Wemientific concepts is essential to 


tudy science. Selected 

slustrate the enor- 

+. fluence bf these men on 
sckggttme “@evelopments . . . sug- 
gest a new kind of hero for to- 
day’s Yeung people. The picture 
of these®scientists struggling to 
establish n@w truths about the na- 





ture of the world stands as a con- 
stant symbol of the enormous 
potential of the human mind. Such 
new films as Aristotle and the Sci- 
entific Method and Galileo reflect 
this exciting historical approach. 


Animals in their Own 
Worlds 


Coronet science films capture fasci- 
ve 


wild and unu sual animal: s in 


the young 
Of science often 
study of ani- 


mals—their habits and character- 
istics. Animals have always fasci- 
nated children, and when teachers 
show films about them, they can 
turn this interest to good advan- 
tage by suggesting methods by 
which children can learn more 
about things around us. A porcu- 
pine, an ostrich, a fawn, a raccoon, 
a coyote—children rarely see these 
animals except in zoos. Among 
many others, they are the subjects 
of selected Coronet science films— 
films which encourage children to 
look and listen and then read fur- 
ther . . . thus developing proper 
science and language skills. 


Difficult Experiments on 
Film 


Laboratory experiments performed 
in Coronet films have many advan- 
tages—they are safe and always 
successful .. . they can be repeated 
easily .. . and they require no ex- 
pensive apparatus or lengthy prep- 
aration, 





Many schools are limited in the 
amount of expensive equipment 
they can obtain for experiments 
and in the time available to 
perform difficult demonstrations. 
Both problems are readily and 
easily solved by using Coronet 
films of experiments performed by 
experts in some of the best- 
equipped laboratories in the world. 
Typical of the hundreds of experi- 
ments in selected Coronet films are 
the Ostwald process, melting of 
sodium chloride, and hemolysis of 
blood. All of the Coronet Chemis- 
try films and many of those in Bi- 
ology and Physics include equally 
important demonstrations and ex- 


periments. 


How Science Helps 
Industry 


Coronet science films demonstrate 
the practical applications of scien- 
tific principles to everyday life—in 
the home, in industry, and in mod- 
ern communication. 
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Modern technology has put many 
scientific discoveries to work for 
us. Newly established principles 
have had far reaching effects on the 
daily lives of all peoples. The 
applications of science which have 
made our own industrial system 
possible and aided its rapid growth 
are important, not only to us but 
also to others throughout the 
world. Our young people must be 
well-informed about the scientific 
developments which have made 
these industries possible. Such 
films as Paper and Pulp Making, 
Communication in the Modern 
World, Inveniions in America’s 
Growth, Transportation in the 
Modern World, and Television: 
How It Works! exemplify effective 
Coronet films which relate the 
purely scientific to industrial and 
domestic applications. 
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Provisions of the National 
Defense Edueation Act of 
1958 relating to the pur- 
chase of films for science 
and mathematies 


A major section of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 
provides for the acquisition of ed- 
ucational films to help strengthen in- 
struction in science and mathematics. 
It is the intent of the Act to help 
schools purchase these “new tools of 
learning” in recognition of the enor- 
mous potential value of instructional 
films in the classroom. The procedure 
by which your school or school sys- 
tem may benefit under the Act is 
established in your state plan, as pre- 
pared by the head of the public 
school system of your state and ap- 
proved by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


When a state plan has been approved, 
federal funds may be matched by 
city, county, or other local public 
school systems. The amount of 
money available for matching to pur- 
chase films will vary in accordance 
with established priorities, but films 
have been given high priority in most 
states. 

The teachers of science and mathe- 
matics are the key to the procure- 
ment of audio-visual materials under 
state plans. No action will take place 
until they and their supervisors pre- 
pare local projects to improve sci- 
ence instruction, including the use of 
teaching films, and submit them for 
approval. The superintendent or 
principal should be consulted about 
funds available under the plan and 
the proper procedure to be followed 
in making requests for Coronet In- 


structional Films. 

‘Coronet Films will be pleased to as- 
sist in making selections for purchase 
or to answer any questions. Simply 
write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Coronet Films for the Improvement of 


Films for 
Primary Grades (1-3) 


Arithmetic 


ADDITION IS EASY 

THE CALENDAR: DAYS, WEEKS, MONTHS 

LET'S COUNT 

LET'S MEASURE: INCHES, FEET, AND YARDS 
LET'S MEASURE: OUNCES, POUNDS, AND TONS 
LET'S MEASURE: PINTS, QUARTS, AND GALLONS 
MAKING CHANGE FOR A DOLLAR 
SUBTRACTION IS EASY 

WHAT TIME IS iT? 


Science 


ANIMALS AND THEIR FOODS 

ANIMALS AND THEIR HOMES 

AUTUMN IS AN ADVENTURE 

THE BIG SUN AND OUR EARTH 

BIRDS OF OUR STORYBOOKS 

*BLOW, WIND, BLOW! 

BROWN BEARS GO FISHING 

BUSHY, THE SQUIRREL 

FARMYARD BABIES 

FLIPPER, THE SEAL 

FLUFFY, THE OSTRICH 

FRISKY, THE CALF 

HOW ANIMALS HELP US (Observing Things 
About Us) 

HOW ANIMALS LIVE IN WINTER 

HOW BIRDS HELP US 

HOW INSECTS HELP US 

HOW MACHINES AND TOOLS HELP US 

HOW PLANTS HELP US (Observing Things 
About Us) 

HOW TREES HELP US 

HOW WATER HELPS US 





f HOW WEATHER HELPS US 
i LANDS AND WATERS OF OUR EARTH 
LET'S VISIT A POULTRY FARM 
: LIVING AND NON-LIVING THINGS 
{ MOTHER HEN’S FAMILY (The Wonder of Birth) 
; MR. AND MRS. ROBIN'S FAMILY 
OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 
PRICKLY, THE PORCUPINE 
THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR 
SEEDS GROW INTO PLANTS 
SHAGGY, THE COYOTE 
SPARK’, THE COLT 
SPOTTY: STORY OF A FAWN 
SPOTTY THE FAWN IN WINTER 
SPRING IS AN ADVENTURE 
SUMMER IS AN ADVENTURE 
*TOMMY'S HEALTHY TEETH 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 
{Observing Things About Us) 
WE EXPLORE THE BEACH 
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WE EXPLORE THE WOODLAND 

WHAT DO WE SEE IN THE SKY? 

WHAT THE FROST DOES 

THE WIDE, WIDE SEA 

WINTER IS AN ADVENTURE 

WOOLLY, THE LAMB 

ZOO BABIES (Observing Things About Us) 





Films for 
Intermediate Grades (4-6) 


Arithmetic 


DECIMALS ARE EASY 
DIVISION IS EASY 

**FRED MEETS A BANK 
MEASUREMENT 
MULTIPLICATION IS EASY 
THE STORY OF OUR MONEY SYSTEM 
STORY OF OUR NUMBER SYSTEM 
STORY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
WE DISCOVER FRACTIONS 


Science 


ADAPTATIONS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
AIR ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
AMPHIBIANS 
ANIMALS WITH BACKBONES 
ARCTIC BORDERLANDS !N WINTER 
AUDUBON AND THE BIRDS OF AMERICA 
THE BEAR AND ITS RELATIVES 
BEYOND OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 
BIRDS IN WINTER 
BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE (New) 
BIRDS OF THE DOORYARD (New) 
BIRDS OF THE INLAND WATERWAYS 
BIRDS OF THE MARSHES 
BIRDS OF THE WOODLANDS 
THE BOBOLINK AND THE BLUE JAY 
BUTTERFLY BOTANISTS 
THE BUTTERFLY (Life Cycle of an Insect) 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE THROUGH FORM 
AND COLOR MATCHING 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE THROUGH PATTERN 
MATCHING 

*THE COLORADO RIVER 
COMMUNICATION IN THE MODERN WORLD 
THE COW AND ITS RELATIVES 
THE DEER AND ITS RELATIVES 
DENTAL HEALTH: HOW AND WHY 
ELECTRICITY ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
ENERGY IN OUR RIVERS 
ENGINES AND HOW THEY WORK 
FIVE COLORFUL BIRDS (New) 

*FOODS THAT BUILD GOOD HEALTH 
FORESTS AND CONSERVATION 
FOSSILS: CLUES TO PREHISTORIC TIMES 
A FROG'S LIFE 
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Instruction in SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS 


GARDEN PLANTS AND HOW THEY GROW 
(Exploring Science) 

THE GRASSHOPPER: A TYPICAL INSECT 

GROWING UP a ee 

GROWTH OF FLOWERS (New 

HEALTH HEROES: THE BATTLE AGAINST DISEASE 

HEALTHY FEET 

HEALTHY SKIN 

HEAR BETTER: HEALTHY EARS 

THE HONEYBEE: A SOCIAL INSECT 

HOW MAN MADE DAY 

HOW WEATHER IS FORECAST 

wy eA IN AMERICA'S GROWTH 
(1750-1850 

INVENTIONS IN AMERICA’S GROWTH 
(1850-19 

LEARNING. ABOUT OUR BODIES 

*LIFE IN COLD LANDS (Eskimo Village) 

*LIFE IN HOT, DRY LANDS (California) 

*LIFE IN HOT, WET LANDS (The Congo Basin) 

*LIFE IN LOWLANDS (The Netherlands) 

*LIFE IN MEDITERRANEAN LANDS (California) 

*LIFE IN MOUNTAINS (Switzerland) 

*LIFE IN NORTHERN LANDS (Norway) 

*LIFE IN THE ALPS (Austria) 

*LIFE IN THE CENTRAL VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 

*LIFE IN THE NILE VALLEY 

*LIFE OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE (Africa) 

*LIFE OF NOMAD PEOPLE (Desert Dwellers) 
LIGHT ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
MAGNETISM 
MAKING A BALANCED AQUARIUM 
MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
MAMMALS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
MAMMALS OF THE WESTERN PLAINS 
MAPS ARE FUN 
THE MEANING OF CONSERVATION 

*THE MIGHTY COLUMBIA RIVER 
THE MOON AND HOW IT AFFECTS US 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
OUR BIG ROUND WORLD (Concepts of 

Geography) 
OUR COMMON FUELS 
OUR SENSES: WHAT THEY DO FOR US 
PAPER AND PULP MAKING 

*PAPER MAKING 
PARTNERSHIPS a PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
PIGS AND ELEPHAN 
THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
REPTILES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 

*RIVERS OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING BIRD 
SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 
SCIENCE AND WOOD UTILIZATION 

*SEAPORTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN TREES 
SEE BETTER: HEALTHY EYES 
SIMPLE CHANGES IN MATTER 
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SIMPLE MACHINES: INCLINED PLANES 
SIMPLE MACHINES: LEVERS 
SIMPLE MACHINES: PULLEYS 
SIMPLE MACHINES: WHEELS AND AXLES 
SNAKES 
SOUNDS ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
*TRADING CENTERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
TRANSPORTATION IN THE MODERN WORLD 
TREES: HOW WE IDENTIFY THEM 
A TYPICAL GARDEN SPIDER 
UNDERSTANDING FIRE (Exploring Science) 
UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH: yy 
UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH: HOW ITS 
SURFACE CHANGES 
UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH: ROCKS AND 
MINERALS 
UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH: SOIL 
USE OF FORESTS 
THE WATER WE DRINK 
WHAT IS SCIENCE? 
WINDS AND THEIR CAUSES 
*YOUR HEALTH AT HOME 
*YOUR HEALTH AT SCHOOL 
YOUR HEALTH: DISEASE AND ITS CONTROL 
*YOUR HEALTH IN THE COMMUNITY 


Films for Junior and 


Senior High Schools (7-12) 
Biological Science 


ARISTOTLE AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS AND PLANTS 

THE CELL—STRUCTURAL UNIT OF LIFE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICK EMBRYO 
EYES: THEIR STRUCTURE AND CARE 
HEALTHY LUNGS 

HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 

HOW GREEN PLANTS MAKE AND USE FOOD 
HOW LIVING THINGS CHANGE 

THE HUMAN BODY: CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
THE HUMAN BODY: DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
THE HUMAN BODY: NERVOUS SYSTEM 
THE HUMAN BODY: REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 
THE HUMAN BODY: SKELETON 

LIFE IN-A CUBIC FOOT OF AIR 

LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER 

LIFE IN A POND 

MARINE ANIMALS AND THEIR FOODS 
REPRODUCTION IN ANIMALS 
REPRODUCTION IN PLANTS 

SIMPLE PLANTS: ALGAE AND FUNGI 
SIMPLE PLANTS: BACTERIA 

TEETH: THEIR STRUCTURE AND CARE 


Chemistry 


ACIDS, BASES AND SALTS 
CARBON AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
THE COLLOIDAL STATE 





THE HALOGENS 
HYDROGEN 


—— TO CHEMISTRY 
JONIZATI 


LAWS OF CONSERVATION OF ENERGY AND 
MATTER 


THE LAWS OF GASES 
METALS AND NON-METALS 
NITRIC ACID COMPOUNDS AND THE NITROGEN 


CYCLE 
NITROGEN AND AMMONIA 
OXYGEN 
SOLUTIONS 
SULPHUR AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


USING THE LABORATORY (Chemistry and 
Physics) 


General Science 


BASIC FIBERS IN CLOTH 
BOATS: BUOYANCY, STABILITY, PROPULSION 
CLIMATE AND THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
FIELD TRIP TO A FISH HATCHERY 
GLOBAL CONCEPT IN MAPS 
GRAVITY 
INTRODUCTION = —- 
MAKING OF THE R 
MATTER AND ENERGY. 
MECHANICAL APTITUDES 
*MENU PLANNING 
PREHISTORIC TIMES: THE WORLD BEFORE MAN 
*PRESERVING FOODS 
PROPERTIES OF WATER 
RUBBER IN TODAY'S WORLD 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
A STORY OF A STORM 
THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN 
THE SUN AND HOW IT AFFECTS US 
TRANSPORTATION: AMERICA'S INLAND 
WATERWAYS 
UNDERSTANDING OUR UNIVERSE 
USING THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
WATER FOR THE COMMUNITY 


Mathematics 


ALGEBRA IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
**BANKS AND CREDIT 
**BOOKKEEPING AND YOU 

THE CALENDAR: ae OF ITS DEVELOPMENT 
**FEDERAL TAXATI 

GEOMETRY AND you 

HOW TO FIND THE ANSWER (Mathematical 

Problem Solving) 
**INSTALLMENT BUYING 

THE LANGUAGE OF GRAPHS 

THE LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS 

THE MEANING OF Fi 

THE METRIC SYSTEM 

PERCENT IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

PRINCIPLES OF SCALE DRAWING 
**SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 

UNDERSTANDING THE DOLLAR 

WHAT IS MONEY? 

**WORK OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
**YOUR FAMILY BUDGET 
**YOUR THRIFT HABITS 





Physics 


AIR IN ACTION 

ATOMIC RESEARCH: AREAS AND DEVELOPMENT 
FORCE AND MOTION 

GALILEO 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS 

MEASUREMENT OF ELECTRICITY 

MECHANICS OF LIQUIDS 

THE NATURE OF COLOR ~ 
THE NATURE OF ENERGY 

THE NATURE OF HEAT 

THE NATURE OF LIGHT 

THE NATURE OF SOUND 

OHM'S LAW 

THE SOUNDS OF MUSIC 

TELEVISION: HOW IT WORKS! 










*Film contains material related to the study of science. 
**Film contains material related to the study of mathematics. 
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| Use this coupon ... 






| to request your free copy of a new catalogue which describes 
270 up-to-date Coronet films for instruction in science and 
mathematics at all grade levels. 


Within its 16 colorful pages, you will find complete information 


on the purchase of these fine films, including prices in color 
t and in black-and-white. 


| CORONET FILMS | Zi 
| Dept. CMS-8, Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send my free copy of the 16-page special cata- 


logue, “Coronet Films for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Science and Mathematics.” 7 
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by Norman Carlisle 


The marvel of portable propane 


This bottled-gas genie 

serves many new, unique and 
practical uses, from 

cooking to camping, tinkering 
to refrigeration 


RING ON THE BAKED ALASKA!” The cry had been a standing joke in 
a Connecticut family ever since the unhappy day when the ice 
cream melted before the meringue browned. The tearful housewife had 
vowed she’d never try another baked Alaska. Yet not long afterward 
she announced she’d changed her mind. Right at the table she spread 
the meringue over the ice cream; and then while her family looked on 
in astonishment, she whipped out a small gas-burning torch she’d bor- 
rowed from her husband’s workshop. In ten seconds, the gadget’s blue 
flame turned the meringue a rich golden brown. 

A report of this highly feminine approach to their product did not 
surprise the manufacturers of the little torch. They have already listed 
over 100 uses for it. And the torch itself is only one of the many inven- 
tions made possible by the discovery of a way to put the petroleum gas 
known as propane into handy, milk-bottle-sized cylinders. Propane- 
powered stoves, grills and lanterns are now on the market, heralding 
other uses bound to put propane into the lives of millions of homeown- 
ers, boatmen, campers and picnickers. 

The success story of these unique cans of power is a testament to the 
teaming up of scientific inquiry and business enterprise. Thirty-five 
years ago refiners didn’t know what to do with some of the gas by- 
products of petroleum refining. To be sure, they burned with a bright 
flame—with two-and-a-half times the heat content of natural gas—but 
didn’t lend themselves to transportation by gas transmission lines. So 
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the industry literally threw them 
away, letting themescape into the air. 

Oil company researchers knew 
that most of these waste gases turned 
liquid when compressed. The re- 
searchers began to develop methods 
to transport the gases as liquids in 
tanks—for use as fuel in factories. 
Then someone asked why couldn’t 
the gases be put into smaller tanks 
for use in homes beyond gas mains. 
Delivered as liquids, they would turn 
to gas again—the moment pressure 
was reduced and they were admitted 
to the gas-burning appliance. 

The idea worked so well that sell- 
ing propane and butane gases that 
had once been thrown away became 
big business. Propane and butane 
are used for cooking, heating, and 
refrigeration in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes and factories, where 
they do anything that natural gas 
can do. In its liquid form propane 
(the gas most commonly used) rep- 
resents a concentration of power so 
great that a 1,000-gallon storage 
tank, which would hold only enough 
natural gas to cook family meals for 
a week, holds enough propane to 
provide cooking gas for the same 
family for ten years. 

Shortly after World War II, a 
young businessman named Sidney 
Reich took over the Otto Bernz 
Company, makers of blowtorches 
and other apparatus for plumbers. 
He asked company engineers if the 
blowtorch, which had always been 
gasoline operated, couldn’t be made 
to use propane? The answer was 
discouraging. Sure, there would be 
advantages—no priming, no pump- 
ing, no filling with liquid fuel. But 
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where would you get the propane 
for the torch? The stuff had to be 
kept under pressure of at least 125 
pounds to the square inch, and the 
smallest tank anyone had made was 
the “gas bottle” used for house trail- 
ers. Reich snapped back, “If there 
isn’t a tank of the right size, let’s 
make one.” 

After four years of research, the 
cylinder was perfected—a dispos- 
able one designed to be thrown away 
when empty. It was lightweight; 
even full of propane it weighed only 
about two pounds. Hooked onto a 
blowtorch, it would provide hours 
of furious 2,300-degree heat. It 
worked so well that Reich asked an- 
other question: Why should it be 
limited to a torch for plumbers? The 
do-it-yourself boom was just getting 
under way; any home craftsman 
would have plenty of use for a torch 
like this. It would be just the thing 
for soldering, burning off paint, 
softening floor tiles for laying and 
all kinds of metal craft. 

Once the engineers had turned 
out such a torch the ideas kept com- 
ing. Why stop with torches? How 
about a portable propane-burning 
camp stove, using the same cylinder? 
And a lantern? And, for that mat- 
ter, a refrigerator? 

Immediately the question of safe- 
ty came up. After all, here was a 
powerful, highly inflammable gas 
under great pressure. Could you 
turn it over to just anybody to use? 
Amazingly the engineers had de- 
signed the container with a safety 
valve that just couldn’t leak. Fire? 
You could toss a full cylinder right 
into the flames and nothing hap- 
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pened; a valve opened and let the 
gas out slowly. Dropping? They 
dropped containers from five-story 
buildings. The gas stayed in. Even 
the Post Office authorities, sticklers 
about not handling anything re- 
motely explosive or inflammable, 
pronounced the cylinder so safe it 
could be sent through the mails. 
With millions of Americans tak- 
ing to the outdoors as never before, 
the magic cylinders that make pro- 
pane portable have come along at 
just the right time. Take the boom 
in charcoal cookery. Thinking about 
it stimulated the imagination of 
Milo Webster, chief engineer of the 
Otto Bernz Company. Could they 
make a burner of the type used in 
their portable stove do what char- 
coal did—without the charcoal? 
Even Webster’s best friends laughed 
at that. “You’re crazy if you think 
a steak cooked over a gas flame is 
going to be as good as one broiled 
over charcoal,” one told him. 
Undaunted, Webster went to 
work. He knew that what was 
thought of as the “charcoal flavor” 
was a product chiefly of the way the 
heat was delivered to the food. You 
had to have a source of high-inten- 


Powered by two-pound 
cylinder of propane, 
this lantern burns 
brighter than a 
100-watt bulb. 


sity, low-flame, radiant heat. How 
about a metal plate between the 
propane burner and the food? Web- 
ster tried that, but it didn’t work. 
Then he came up with the idea of 
using a ceramic plate, perforated 
with thousands of tiny holes. It 
worked marvelously well. 

The holes let the heat through, 
yet were small enough to prevent the 
dripping fat from reaching the burn- 
ers below. It was, instead, burned 
up on the plate. Webster assembled 
a group of charcoal food fans and 
served steaks, some cooked over 
charcoal, some on his handsome new 
charcoal-less grill. The diners 
couldn’t tell the difference. 

The amazing grill, now in mass 
production, promises a revolution 
of its own in outdoor cookery—and 
indoor cookery too, for it can be 
brought right into the house for use 
in a fireplace, or in a kitchen with an 
exhaust fan. It puts the whole range 
of charcoal cookery on a high speed 
basis, for the cooking done on the 
propane grill is fast. You can have 
a steak, well done, in four minutes. 
Hamburgers, rare but well charred, 
are ready in one minute to a side; 
well done in two. A skinless frank- 
furter is grilled to a turn in one min- 
ute on a side. 

Customers of drive-in theaters 
last fall and winter got a surprising 
sample of the versatility of packaged 
propane. The drive-ins stayed open 
—and did a thriving business—in 
spite of cold weather because they 
kept the cars of their patrons com- 
fortably warm with portable “cata- 
lytic heaters.” Built into each unit is 
a catalyst, in this case small pieces of 
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platinum which are dispersed in an 
asbestos holder. When the platinum 
is heated with a torch, a strange re- 
action takes place. The propane 
combines with oxygen in the pres- 
ence of the catalyst, magically re- 
leasing energy and creating heat. 
There is no open flame at all! 

This remarkable heater operates 
at less cost than an electric one, and 
its portability opens up all sorts of 
possibilities. It makes an excellent 
extra heater for automobiles, cot- 
tages, tents and trailers. For proof 
of what their new propane heaters 
can do outdoors, the engineers point 
to what happened last year on a cold 
midwinter day in Manhattan, when 
visitors at a restaurant on East 60th 
Street got a strange invitation from 
the proprietor. 

“How would you like to have your 
meal in the garden?” he suggested. 

Stepping out, the guests found it 
comfortably warmed to room tem- 
perature by a battery of the flameless 
propane heaters. (The type of heat- 
er used in restaurants differs from 
the drive-in type in that brief con- 
tact with electricity from outlets 
heats the platinum and sets off the 
heat-producing reaction. ) 

The accomplishments of portable 
propane don’t stop with heat, as 
you're likely to find out in the near 





future if you stop by a hardware 
store to inspect what appears to be 
an crdinary portable ice box. Look 
inside, however, and you'll find that 
it’s actually a complete portable re- 
frigerator—a miniature of home 
models. The mechanism is so tiny 
that the whole unit weighs only 24 
pounds, with the single gas cylinder 
that operates it. It h_s 144 cubic 
inches of storage space and holds 
36 pounds of food. The cylinder of 
gas will run the refrigerator from 35 
to 40 hours. 

Some of the most dazzling pros- 
pects for the future lie in a develop- 
ment which, while still in the labora- 
tories, may soon be in everyday use. 
The engineers are equipping the 
marvelous two-pound cylinders with 
a tiny motor—the size of a four-inch 
cube. The researchers figure it will 
perform an amazing variety of tasks. 
It'll run a lightweight hedge trim- 
mer, a lawn mower, a paint sprayer, 
an emergency pump that will whisk 
water out of your basement if the 
electric power fails, a power drill 
and saw for use at spots outdoors, 
remote from electric outlets. 

“Those are just a few things we’ve 
thought up so far,” says Sidney 
Reich. “I'll be surprised if we don’t 
find at least 100 other jobs we can 
do with portable propane.” iv 


Editorially Speaking 


AN ARTICLE in a medical digest, discussing why doctors 
refer to themselves as “we,” attributed this statement to 
Benjamin Frankin: “The editorial ‘we’ traditionally 
and historically is reserved for the exclusive use of 
heads of state, editors and people with tapeworms.” 
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The girl who struck out Babe Ruth 


by Jack Orr 


—— YEAR 1931 was perhaps no 
dizzier than any other year in 
that wild era of U:S. history. It was 
the year flagpole-sitting and the 
marathon dance craze were intro- 
duced—and it was also the year Babe 
Ruth was struck out by a pert, snip- 
nosed, pretty young girl of 17. 

Joe Engel, a clever minor league 
showman, had become owner of the 
Chattanooga Lookouts. A week be- 
fore the Yankees were to play an 
exhibition game in Chattanooga, 
Engel announced that he had signed 
Virnie Beatrice “Jackie” Mitchell, 
17, a left-handed girl pitcher, whose 
ambition was to strike out the Babe. 

A sports writer who hustled out to 
Jackie Mitchell’s house found a 
shy schoolgirl with blue-gray eyes, 
flat brown hair and a boyish figure. 
She threw unusually hard for a 
woman, but her fast ball didn’t look 
as if it could break a pane of glass. 

When the big day arrived, more 
than 3,000 fans turned out. Clyde 
Barfoot started pitching for the 
Lookouts while Jackie warmed up 
on the side lines, dressed in a cos- 
tume specially created for her by 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Earle Combs, leading off, cracked 
a double off the wall. Lyn Lary 
singled him home. And up stepped 
the Babe. At a signal, Jackie walked 
to the mound, and the Babe gallant- 
ly tipped his cap. She wound up as 
if she were turning a coffee grinder 
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and pitched. The Babe swung glori- 
ously—and missed by a foot. The 
next two pitches were wide, and 
Ruth had the umpire throw in an- 
other ball. The Babe swung again 
and missed. On the next pitch, he let 
the ball go by. The umpire said, 
“Strike three!” and the Babe went 
back to the bench, shaking his head. 

Gehrig came next and took three 
mighty swings and sat down. Lazzeri 
swung and missed one pitch, fouled 
another and eventually drew a walk. 
At this point, Jackie was taken out 
of the game—to roaring applause. 

There were wide repercussions. 
The New Y ork Times asked, “Whith- 
er baseball?” “Maybe her curves 
were too much for them,” suggested 
a Cincinnati newspaper. “Or was it 
just the spring?” 

Jackie never pitched again pro- 
fessionally. She pitched exhibition 
games, billed as “the girl who struck 
out Ruth,” and then disappeared. 
Recently, someone discovered her 
working at a diaper service where 
she still was telling the story of her 
moment of triumph over the great 
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Millionaire murderer 
John Colt was to be married and 
hanged on the same day. 

But, just minutes from the gallows, 
he escaped by brazenly 
committing the 
“perfect crime.” Or did he? 


Phe ERystery 
of 
Honeymoon 


@ell 


by George Scullin 


OME YEARS AGO New York Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valen- 
tine dealt brusquely with the subject 
of perfect crimes. “We have no rec- 
ord of any, and I have never heard 
of any elsewhere,” he said. “That’s 
what makes them perfect.” But the 
Commissioner was overlooking the 
John Colt case. 

For sheer horror, bizarre settings, 
odd characters and breathless tim- 
ing, the Colt case developed in real 
life like a masterpiece from the pen 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 

In 1841 John Colt was a member 
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of one of New York’s millionaire 
families. His brother Samuel was an 
anti-social eccentric who spent all his 
time trying to develop a revolving 
bullet chamber for pistols. John, on 
the other hand, was the darling of 
society. At 22 he was tall, handsome, 
well-educated, an excellent dancer 
and a master of the poetic phrase. 
He was also a writer of sorts. His 
friends included such literary lions 
of the day as Poe, James Fenimore 
Cooper, John Howard Payne, George 
Palmer Putnam, Lewis Clark and 
Charles Dana. 

The strange story began when the 
Colt family hired a beautiful seam- 
stress named Caroline Henshaw. 
When young John’s eye fell on her, 
things happened fast. Caroline was 
summarily sent packing, and John 
was given his choice of losing her or 
his inheritance. 

To his mother’s dismay, John 
chose to follow Caroline. They 
found lodgings in the boarding house 
of a free-thinking Mrs. Pickett at 71 
Greenwich Street. It was an ideal 
arrangement. Caroline sewed. John 
wrote. She supported them both. 

Unfortunately, John was short on 
literary ability. Editors were fond of 
him personally but they found his 
writing inept. Finally Publisher 
George Palmer Putnam offered him 
some advice: “Write what you know 
about,” he urged. “You have a good 
business education, and I need a 
textbook on accounting.” 

The idea of wasting his talents on 
a manual for bookkeepers struck 
John as outrageous. But as the 
nights passed, with Caroline ruining 
her eyes sewing by candlelight, he 
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finally agreed. “But Ill not go to 
Putnam,” he told his brother. “T’ll 
publish my book myself, and keep 
all the profit.” 

Sam Colt, pleased with the aggres- 
sive spirit his pampered brother was 
developing, agreed to finance the 
new publishing company. John 
found an office above an apothecary 
shop at Broadway and Chambers 
Street, across from City Hall Park. 
For his printer he chose the well- 
known Samuel Adams whose shop 
did special work for the city along 
with the printing of books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals for a number 
of religious and missionary societies. 
By the middle of August, 1841, John 
was flooding Adams’ shop with pages 
of copy concerning the latest audit- 
ing techniques. 

On September 17, somewhere 
between three and four in the after- 
noon, Adams called to collect a 
printing bill. Colt produced figures 
to prove that no such bill was due. 

Adams was unmoved. “You may 
be an expert at keeping your own 
books,” he said, “but you aren’t an 
expert at keeping mine.” 

For 30 minutes the argument 
raged. Adams lowered his bill to 
$71.15. John admitted to an error of 
$55.80. There matters stood when 
the first blow was struck. 

The only account of the fight is to 
be found in John’s confession. “The 
words ‘you lie’ were passed, and 
several slight blows. ... We grappled 
with each other, and I was shoved 
against the wall, with my side next 
to the table. There was a hammer 
on the table, which I then immedi- 
ately seized hold of and instantly 
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struck him over the head. At the 
time I only remember his twisting 
my neckerchief so tight that it 
seemed to me as if I had lost all 
power of reason. . . .” 

When John did recover his reason, 
he saw Adams sprawled on the floor 
in front of him, bleeding so profuse- 
ly that he feared the blood would 
seep through the floor to the crowded 
apothecary shop below. “I tried to 
stop it by tying my handkerchief 
around his neck tight,” he said in 
his confession. “This appeared to do 
no good. I then looked about the 
room for a piece of twine which I 
tied tight around his neck.” 

Adams never regained conscious- 
ness and what might have been an 
assault case became murder. 

Colt spied a packing case in his 
office. Into it he stuffed the body, 
lashing it in a doubled-up position. 
From the Washington Street Mar- 
ket he brought in pails of salt and 
lime which he packed around the 
body with the idea of preserving it 
like so much salted beef. His plan 
was to ship the incriminating crate 
aboard the vessel Dalmatia, bound 
for New Orleans the next day. 

Then everything went wrong. A 
drayman delivered the crate to the 
Dalmatia on time, but at the last 
minute the ship’s departure was de- 
layed for a week. Next the crisp fall 
air gave way to a spell of unseason- 
able heat, and the crate was exposed 
to temperatures far beyond the 
preservative capacities of the salt 
and lime. And finally, Mayor Robert 
Morris, who also served as Chief of 
Police, became personally interested 
in the disappearance of his friend 
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and city printer, Sam Adams. When 
rewards were offered for informa- 
tion as to Adams’ whereabouts, the 
drayman reported taking a strange 
crate to the Dalmatia. After the 
crew broke open the packing case 
and discovered its secret, Mayor 
Morris went to examine the body. 

Identification was not easy. The 
combination of heat, salt, and lime 
had obliterated any recognizable 
features of the corpse. Yet the Mayor 
suspected that his search had ended. 
“The fingers of both hands,” he testi- 
fied, “were black from his work with 
printer’s ink.” 

The rest was elementary. Mayor 
Morris retraced Adams’ steps that 
fatal September day. In the freshly 
scrubbed office of young John Colt, 
suspicious stains were found in the 
floor cracks; John’s confession soon 
followed. 

John’s trial was one of the most 
widely publicized in criminal his- 
tory. Finally, Judge Kent gave the 
verdict: “You will hang by the neck 
until dead. . . .” The execution was 
set for 4 p.m., November 18, 1842. 

But the bungled crime was to set 
the stage for a perfect crime. 


7 INSTANT John’s doom was 
sealed, all was forgiven by hisfam- 
ily, and no expense was spared to 
ease his stay in the Tombs prison. 
After a champagne session with his 
old friend Colt in Cell One, Death 
Row, Charles Dana reported in the 
Tribune: “A pretty set of swinging 
shelves suspended on silken cords 
bears the latest novel, the freshest 
magazine. Pictures transform the 
dull wall with gorgeous color. A 
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rare Kidderminster rug conceals the 
cold stones. Colt, in an elegant dress- 
ing gown, lolls in a patent leather 
chair, smoking a Havana. His lunch- 
eon (brought in from Delmonico’s) 
consists of quail, game patés, reed 
birds, vegetables, coffee and cognac.” 

Caroline, forgiven at last by the 
Colts, was a daily visitor. And daily 
they spent a few hours in private be- 
hind silk curtains drawn over the 
steel-barred door. Noticed by all was 
John’s increasing cheerfulness as the 
day of his execution approached. 
Said one fellow prisoner to a re- 
porter, “He looks like a man about 
to be freed instead of hung.” 

On November 16, two days be- 
fore he was to mount the gallows, a 
cheerful John Colt summoned 
Sheriff Monmouth Hart to his cell. 
“T would like to marry Miss Caroline 
Henshaw on the morning of the 
18th,” he said. “No special privi- 
leges. My cell will do.” 

Sheriff Hart was deeply touched. 
There was no rule against marriages 
in Death Row. In fact, they were 
frequently held to legalize certain 
matters previously neglected, and 
the Sheriff gave his consent gladly. 

The newspapers went wild in 
dealing with the proposed nuptials- 
gallows ceremony. By dawn of the 
18th, Centre Street in front of the 
Tombs was jammed with thousands 
of thrill-seekers. 

Caroline arrived at about 11:30 
A.M. Her carriage, curtained against 
the blustery weather, was left on a 
quiet side street. Swiftly, she entered 
the rear door of the Tombs. The 
guests assembled for this strange 
wedding included Sam Colt, John 
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Howard Payne, Judge Merritt, and 
Sheriff Hart. 

During the wedding ceremony 
the carpenters, assembling the gal- 
lows in the courtyard below, politely 
suspended their hammering, a fact 
that was relayed by a guard to the 
crowd outside, and received with a 
moan. Another moan accompanied 
the news, “They’re married.” 

The mob pressed’ closer to the 
door from which the bulletins were 
being issued. “The guests have 
gone.” “There are silk curtains 
across the cell door.” ““They’ve or- 
dered champagne.” From deep inside 
the Tombs came an audible thump. 
“They’re testing the gallows!” 

According to Sheriff Hart’s ac- 
count, at about 1 p.m. he went in 
person to notify the bride that her 
honeymoon—and marriage—had 
reached its inevitable end. He then 
escorted Caroline, “smiling bravely,” 
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= In Colt’s plush 
cell, he and 
Caroline celebrated 
their wedding, 
seemingly oblivious 
to the shadow 
of the noose. 


to the rear door,.and she stepped 
cut into an empty side street. 

At 3:30 p.m. he instructed Rev. 
Anton, who had officiated at the 
wedding, to prepare the condemned 
man for his last moments on earth. 

At that moment the tinder-dry 
wooden cupola atop the adjacent 
Hall of Justice burst into flame. Just 
how this wooden pagoda, detached 
from the rest of the solid stone build- 
ing, could catch fire was never in- 
vestigated. 

By 3:33 p.m. the smoke had pene- 
trated the interior of the Tombs, and 
the prisoners were in a panic. Shriek- 
ing and pounding their cell doors 
with buckets, the convicts created 


‘such pandemonium that some guards 


fled out of the building. Others 
stumbled around in confusion and 
two fainted and were carried out. 
Out of this turmoil, at 3:35 p.m., 
staggered Rev. Anton. To the dis- 
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traught Sheriff Hart he screamed, 
“Mr. Colt is dead! He has a dagger 
in his heart! I saw it!” 

Instead of going to the cell at 
once, the Sheriff rushed around to 
search for the doctor whose duty it 
would be to pronounce Colt dead. 
At 7 p.m. a hastily-summoned cor- 
oner’s jury officially announced that 
John had cheated the gallows by 
suicide, and released the body to an 
undertaker. There was, of course, no 
public funeral. 

Only the newspapers were indig- 
nant. “From whence came the 
knife?” demanded the Herald, point- 
ing an accusing finger at every mem- 
ber of the wedding. The Tribune 
screamed that there could be no 
peace until the Mayor, the Gover- 
nor, and the President of the United 
States had investigated every angle 
of the dramatic suicide. 

But no one thought to ask, “From 
whence came the corpse?” Was it the 
body of John Colt, or a substitute? 

That is still the perfect part of 
the crime. 

George Walling, appointed Chief 
of Police shortly thereafter, wrote, 
“I have heard it declared over and 
over again by those in a position to 
know, that Colt did not commit sui- 
cide, that the body found in his cell 
when the Tombs caught fire was 
only a body prepared for that pur- 
pose, and that Colt escaped in the 
confusion.” 

Others noted the liberal tips that 
might have influenced the good will 





of several key guards, and pointed 
out that with fainting guards being 
carried out, the same bearers could 
easily bring in a prepared corpse. 

But the story has a sequel. In 1850, 
Edgar Allan Poe received an un- 
signed manuscript from Texas writ- 
ten in the unmistakable hand of 
John Colt. When he reported this to 
Editor Clark of The Knickerbocker 
magazine he found that Clark, too, 
had been receiving similar copy. 
They agreed that was Colt’s way of 
letting them know he was alive and 
still trying for literary success. 

Then in 1852 Samuel Everett, one 
of Colt’s close friends, was riding 
through the Santa Clara Valley in 
California. At a fine-looking haci- 
enda, he suddenly found himself 
face to face with the perfect image 
of John Colt. 

“John!” exclaimed Everett. 

“To you, mi amigo, I am Don 
Carlos Juan Brewster,” the man re- 
plied. “My house is yours.” 

According to Everett, Caroline 
was also in the house, looking as 
lovely as ever. 

Many students of the Colt crime, 
however, consider Everett’s story as 
apocryphal. They insist that John 
actually committed suicide with a 
dagger supplied by Caroline. The 
weight of evidence is on the side of 
this theory. But in the words of 
Commissioner Valentine, “That’s 
what makes it a perfect crime—no- 
body is sure that in this case a crime 
was committed!” 
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At the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago, 
“Soldiers of 

God” are trained for 
every front — 

from the asphalt 
jungles to 
the steaming tropics 


“West Point” of the Gospel 


by Alfred Balk 


D™ IN THE JUNGLES OF AFRICA, a South Rhodesian set out on a 


hike. For nine months, 20-year-old H. Stephen Sitole walked 
over 2,000 heat-tortured miles, often with little food, and for five 
days with no water. Then, reaching the port of Cape Town, he 
worked for seven years as a messenger. 

Finally, the young African got a job as ship’s crewman, sailed to 
the U.S. and arrived at his long-envisioned destination—Chicago’s 
Moody Bible Institute, often referred to as the “West Point of Chris- 
tian Service.” Today, having received special training for a special 
job, Sitole oversees 20 mission churches in Africa. 

A “concrete campus” of 13 buildings, set in what is now a semi- 
blighted neighborhood a dozen blocks north of Chicago’s Loop, the 
Institute would scarcely seem to be the fountainhead of a far-reaching 
“Religious Point Four” program, of film production which in one 
field rivals Hollywood, or of a bush-flying school second to none. 

But Moody is all this and more. It is, for example, the nation’s 
leading single producer of missionaries—some 4,000 to date—or one 
of every ten American Protestant missionaries. Also, its 60,000 alumni, 
including 5,000 pastors, are active in every section of the U.S., serv- 
ing as directors of slum and skid row rescue missions; presidents and 
teachers of religious schools and colleges; and heads of such religious 
endeavors as the Rural Bible Crusade, the Winona Lake Bible 
Conference and the Youth for Christ movement. “Moody,” says a 
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prominent Methodist official, “is the 
most amazing school of its kind in 
the world.” 

What makes it so amazing? 

For one thing, fundamentalist re- 
ligious groups do not usually have 
access to the same expert financing 
and executive skills as large denomi- 
national organizations. But Moody— 
founded by businessman Dwight L. 
Moody, who became the 19th Cen- 
tury’s most famed evangelist—does 
have. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., was a 
charter trustee, and the Institute’s 
board always has read like a page 
from Dun & Bradstreet. 


N FULL SESSION, Moody has only 
1,000 full-time students, with 800 
more in night school. Neither a col- 
lege nor a seminary, it is considered 
to have been the first of about 200 
Bible institutes which now exist in 
this country, and it offers a widely 
varied curriculum. 

Take its bush-flying course. Until 
a few years ago, missionaries always 
had been forced to hack their way 
through jungles on foot. Now, how- 
ever, missionary planes hop over ter- 
rain previously considered impene- 
trable, air-dropping supplies and 
medicines, and performing such 
valuable—and hazardous—extra- 
curricular jobs as rescue work and 
weather-mapping. 

Thirteen years ago, a former Civil 
Air Patrol pilot, the Rev. Paul Rob- 
inson, proposed that the Institute set 
up a school to train pilots, radiomen 
and mechanics. Today Moody oper- 
ates a private airport in the Chicago 
suburb of Wood Dale, owns 12 
planes—plus hangars and shops— 
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and has produced half the bush 
pilots and mechanics of the world- 
wide Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship, based in Fullerton, California. 
And no Moody-trained graduate has 
ever had a fatal air mishap. 

Because modern missionary work 
involves more than trudging into the 
jungle with a Bible and faith, Moody 
also maintains a central radio testing 
laboratory, offers basic courses in 
dentistry, medicine and languages 
and provides in-school and field 
“workshops” in everything from ra- 
dio preaching to setting up little 
Bible institutes in remote regions. 

In preparing students for tasks 
ranging from Sunday School direc- 
tion to jobs in skid row missions, 
Moody stresses on-the-scene experi- 
ence. Thus, students actually work 
on skid row, lead choirs or visit hos- 
pitals and jails. And they get results. 
Recently, for instance, a man who 
had served 31 years in prison for rob- 
bery visited the Moody campus. Now 
nearly 70 and partially blind, he 
said, “Eight years ago a student con- 
verted me—and since then, I’m 
thankful to say, I have been able to 
‘save’ three other convicts.” 

Probably few other persons ever 
possessed the peculiar blend of abili- 
ties of the Institute’s founder. Dwight 
L. Moody was born in 1837, the 
sixth of nine children of a poor 
Northfield, Massachusetts, stone- 
mason. With only an elementary 
school education, he became one of 
the most successful shoe and leather- 
goods salesmen in pre-Civil War 
Chicago. Before he was 25, Moody 
was earning nearly $1,000 a month. 

The son of an extremely religious 
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family, Moody wanted more from 
life, however, than monetary suc- 
cess. In his spare time he passed out 
religious tracts in Chicago’s rough 
levee area. Then he rented pews in a 
Congregational Church and rounded 
up transients to occupy them. After 
that he organized a Sabbath School 
and moved it to a dance hall from 
which Saturday night debris had to 
be cleaned each Sunday morning. 
Finally he sold 40,000 shares at 25 
cents each to finance a building ac- 
commodating 1,500 persons—the 
largest Sunday School in the nation 
—all before he was 23! 

For “Crazy Moody,” as the ener- 
getic crusader was termed by detrac- 
tors, President-elect Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860 made his only Sunday 
School speech. 

When Moody turned to full-time 
religious work, he married one of his 
Sunday School teachers, Emma Re- 
vell. Later, when he met Pennsyl- 
vanian Ira D. Sankey, a government 
clerk who “sang like the harp of 
David,” the stage was set for years 
of revival headlines. 

Starting in 1873 in the British 
Isles, Moody and Sankey achieved 
fantastic results, including a London 
revival crusade whose attendance 
still is the largest on record—2,530,- 
000 persons. In New York, an 1876 
campaign attracted 1,500,000 per- 
sons to the old Hippodrome, and in 
Philadelphia, 500,000 (including 
President Grant) heard the revival- 
ists in a refurbished freight station. 
Even at Chicago’s 1893 Colombian 
Exposition, Moody’s meetings in a 
circus tent and at 79 other sites drew 
2,000,000 persons—one-fifteenth 
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of that world fair’s total attendance. 

Before he died in 1899, the 
bearded evangelist had addressed at 
least 100,000,000 persons, prayed or 
pleaded personally with an unheard- 
of total of 750,000. 

In founding the Moody Bible In- 
stitute in 1889, he had no pattern to 
work from. But despite his own lack 
of formal religious education, he had 
developed challenging ideas for the 
training of religious workers. 

Why not, he reasoned, offer spe- 
cialized work built around Bible 
study and Gospel singing, even for 
those who were seeking broader edu- 
cations and later would go on to a 
college or seminary? 

Why not provide practical experi- 
ence in evangelical work while in 
school—and simultaneously channel 
this so that the Institute itself was a 
sort of mission? And to support it all, 
why not find businessmen who could 
help organize the whole operation 
on a sound, financial basis—and 
keep it that way? 

This Moody did. And since his 
idea was to put training within 
financial reach of the greatest num- 
ber of persons almost immediately 
(the Institute still charges no tui- 
tion), he set up a correspondence 
school. Today this branch alone 
numbers 40,000 course enrollments. 
Among the students are the wife of 
a former state governor, a Chicago 
judge, the president of a major in- 
surance firm, and even a Navy group 
on South Pole duty. Last fall, 300 in- 
mates of the penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, enrolled in an 
elementary Bible course. 

Over the years, the Institute has 
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adapted many new tools to religious 
work. In 1926, for example, even be- 
fore a transmitter licensing system 
was established, Moody started a 
radio station. Now, its 5,000-watt 
WMBI reaches some 200,000 lis- 
teners daily with sermons, religious 
dramas, non-violent adventure 
shows, news or interview programs 
and music. These programs are also 
aired by an FM affiliate in Cleve- 
land, and some are transcribed for 
use on 50 other U.S. stations. One 
former member of the WMBI staff, 
George Beverly Shea, has become a 
famous Gospel singer of our day. 

The Institute publishes “Moody 
Monthly,” one of the country’s five 
largest inter-denominational church 
“family” publications, with 103,000 
subscribers in 60 countries. One of 
its ads is credited with persuading 
evangelist Billy Graham to enroll in 
a Bible institute—Trinity College in 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Dwarfing this, however, is the im- 
pact of Moody Press, one of the four 
largest fundamentalist publishers in 
this country, with sales of more than 
$1,000,000 a year. In addition to 
pioneering in the religious paper- 
back field, it also gives away annually 
more than 10,000,000 Bibles, devo- 
tions books, children’s stories and 
similar items in 150 countries or gov- 
ernmental units. 

In keeping with Dwight Moody’s 
lifetime emphasis on work with low- 
income people everywhere, the 
Moody Literature Mission now con- 
ducts a far-flung “Religious Point 
Four” program which in some re- 
gions is the only Western counter- 
attack against Communist literature. 
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If a mission group needs help, it 
merely gets in touch with the Insti- 
tute. Immediately, wheels begin 
turning for such projects as a maga- 
zine with 40,000 circulation recently 
launched in Africa, or the printing 
of 30,000 books and pamphlets in 
the Swahili language. 

In one of many brochures printed 
by the Institute, Lord Bacon is quot- 
ed as saying: “A little science . . 
disposes the opinions to atheism, but 
much science will invariably lead 
men’s mind to God.” 

Thus, a Moody Institute of Sci- 
ence, with studios in West Los An- 
geles, has turned out 20 major “‘Gos- 
pel-science” films, plus cartoons, 
film strips and emotion-tugging re- 
ligious documentaries. God of Crea- 
tion, one of the most popular, dram- 
atizes unusual science facts, while 
Voice of the Deep portrays myster- 
ies of the ocean, much in the same 
manner as Walt Disney’s true-life 
adventures—to which Moody’s films 
have been compared in quality. 

Already, these religion-based sci- 
ence films have been translated into 
13 languages for distribution to 65 
countries. They’re also seen yearly 
by 6,000,000 persons in this country. 
Reported Cincinnati television sta- 
tion WLW: “Your series . . . has 
received a higher rating than any 
other religious films we have ever 
run.” Only recently, a commercial 
distributor offered $500,000 for 
rights to the entire Moody film ros- 
ter. He was turned down. 

According to Dr. William Cul- 
bertson, a Reformed Episcopal Bish- 
op who is the Institute’s fifth presi- 
dent, Moody not only hopes to ex- 
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pand this program, but add others. 

“We attempt,” he says, “to initi- 
ate any activity by which we feel our 
Christian work can be advanced. 
But we do not go into debt; we must 
have money in hand or in sight so 
that ambition does not outrun prac- 
ticality.” 

A well-organized fund-raising de- 
partment has, through diligent work, 
come into a number of six-figure 
windfalls from the wealthy. The 
sale of blue-chip Moody annuities is 
also important. But generally, the 


Institute depends on thousands of 
The average dona- 


“little people.” 
tion is $12. 
Alumni are an important source 
of funds—and so are the students 
themselves, even those who must 


finance such projects as $7,000 
worth of radio equipment for a 
Philippine mission. 
Such self-sacrifice on the part of 
students is typical of Moody’s serious 
campus life. Everyone ple dges not 
to smoke, drink or dance, and chapel 
attendance at 7:30 a.m. is manda- 
tory. Though dating is encouraged, 
curfews range from 10 to 10:45 p.M., 
including week ends. Recreation 
consists essentially of picnics, par- 
ties, intramural athletics, music 
citals and sight-seeing jaunts. 
But during three years at Moody 
nobody seems to feel “restricted,” 
“You will find our students the 
happiest in the world,” says Dr. Cul- 
bertson. “We are here for a purpose: 
to give our lives } me aning and show 
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live modestly. Each year, classes 


others the Way.” \w 


Class Conscious 


WHEN A GROUP of nuclear physicists and geologists 
from the Atomic Energy Commission recently flew to 
a remote island in the Arctic Ocean, they were sur- 
prised to find two beaming Eskimos acting as a self- 
appointed welcoming committee. One was immensely 
proud that he was able to speak a little English. He 
shook hands gravely with each member of the party. 
“Me, Joe Goose,” he said importantly. Then, jerking a 
contemptuous thumb at his companion, he added, 
“Him, just native.” —MRS. MARGARET MORRISON 





*Cook’s tour”’ 
(Answers to Quiz on page 85) 


(b); 4. (a); 5. (b); 
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Sam’s store 
on 
the 
square 


by Henry Lee 
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Without chairs, carpets, 


credit, deliveries 
— even without salespeople — 
he built the world’s 
happiest hunting-ground for 
bargain shoppers 


nN 1906, with $90 capital, Samuel 
Klein, a chubby, merry little 
man not quite old enough to vote, 
opened a one-room skirt-making 
shop in a loft overlooking New 
York’s dreary Bleecker Street. Im- 
mediately he shocked “the rag busi- 
ness,” as the women’s wear trade is 
sometimes called, by waiving the 
customary $1 deposit for his mer- 
chandise. 

Despite predictions of bankruptcy, 
the trusting little man prospered. 
Six years later, attired in a natty der- 
by and button shoes, now with $600 
capital, 36 dresses—‘‘and splendid 
hopes,” as someone later said—he 
opened S. Klein’s, a one-room retail 
shop at 10 Union Square, in the 
brassy 14th Street section. 

Dispensing with floorwalkers and 
salespeople, giving his customers no 
deliveries, no credit, no conven- 
lences—not even carpets to walk on 
or chairs to rest in—S. Klein saw his 
little establishment burgeon into the 
largest, most amazing women’s wear 
shop in the world, where as many as 
250,000 bargain hunters have joy- 
ously rioted in a single day. 

In essence, “the Henry Ford of 
women’s wear” proved to his disap- 
proving confreres that the fewer im- 
pediments you place between a dedi- 
cated woman and a rock-bottom 
bargain, the more you will prosper. 

In time, “S. Klein on the Square”’ 
came to occupy the whole East side 
of Union Square between 14th and 
15th Streets, and nearly all between 
15th and 16th, too. S. Klein en- 
joyed a personal income of more 
than $1,000,000 yearly. Having be- 
gun as his own bookkeeper, buyer 





and manager, he never incorporated 
and he continued as the sole owner 
until his death. 

The secret of the store’s success, 
now as then, is a minimum of crea- 
ture comforts for bargain-hunting 
shoppers, a quick turnover of in- 
ventory (120,000 dresses in stock 
today either sell in three weeks or 
down go the prices) and the keenest 
wholesale purchasing known to “the 
rag business.” 

Many a time, carrying as much as 
$10,000 cash in his pockets, S. Klein 
rescued a garment manufacturer 
from bankruptcy. For finished goods 
that had cost the maker $2,000, he 
might hand him $500. In turn, be- 
cause of his amazingly low over- 
head, S. Klein could sell the gar- 
ments for little more than a fourth 
of wholesale cost. 

Samuel Klein was born in Brisk, 
Russia, the son of Reuben and 
Goldie Klein, who brought him to 
New York when he was five. After 
a few years of public schooling, he 
followed his father, a tailor, into 
the chaotic East Side garment busi- 
ness, working first as a $2.50-a-week 
errand boy and then as a cutter. 

His devout mother had vainly 
implored him to be a rabbi. Instead, 
he made almost a religion—or at 
least a dedication—out of business. 
He never smoked, drank, played 
golf, went to theaters or night clubs 
or read books. At the height of his 
affluence, he enjoyed an occasional 
vacation and, now and then, a ride 
to Atlantic City, New Jersey, in his 
Cadillac or Rolls-Royce. 

The only woman Samuel Klein 
was ever interested in was his wife, 
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Minnie Braunstein, who had brought 
him his first customer; and yet that 
isn’t quite accurate. In the 30 years 
he ran S. Klein’s, he conducted a 
symbolic love affair with almost 
every woman shopper in the city. 

Every day, patrolling his more 
than 400,000 square feet of selling 
space, S. Klein shamelessly exhibit- 
ed his passion. Twisting a rose in 
his short, powerful fingers, he trotted 
up stairs and down, joked with em- 
ployees, chatted with old custom- 
ers, and marvelled at the wonder he 
had wrought. 


T IS MY LIFE!” he bubbled. “I love 
i it! Look at those women! Look 
at what a good time they have out 
of it! That’s what I get fun out of 
—volume, lots going on, lots of peo- 


ple. Can I do more than I do now? 
My business is my hobby.” 
Benignly, he walked the crowded 
aisles, watching the bargain hunters 
fight each other to make him rich. 
But there was never pressure from 
an employee to make them buy. 
Once he saw a woman in tears try- 
ing to return a fur coat she realized 
she couldn’t afford. He told the clerk 
to give her money back. “Let her 
keep the coat, too,” he added. 
Sometimes there heartache 
watching women claw through the 
racks for the right size and, more 
crucial, the right low price. Some- 
times there was comedy as two ele- 
gant ladies, on surreptitious bargain 
hunts, met head on in his basement. 
“The women from Park Avenue 
don’t want anybody to know they 
buy their clothes here,” he chuckled, 
“but sometimes they bump into one 
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another. And then it’s, ‘My dear, 
are you buying things for the maid, 
too? Aren’t the crowds frightful?’ ” 

And some of the world’s foremost 
fashion experts also rummage 
through Klein’s stock. Once, a friend 
introduced a Klein’s executive to the 
great clothing designer Elsa Schia- 
parelli. “You probably don’t know 
this fellow or his store,” the friend 
said, apologetically. 

“Don’t 1?” smiled Mme. Schiapa- 
relli. “I took the wife of the British 
Ambassador to Klein’s yesterday.” 

Thus, with a mixture of tears, 
laughter, sympathy and hard-boiled, 
top-quality merchandising, S. Klein 
on the Square became a feminine 
landfall, pointed out by the sight- 
seeing barkers, laughed at in Broad- 
way shows and reported in maga- 
zines ranging from Fortune to The 
New Yorker. 

S. Klein’s first year’s revenue was a 
comfortable $20,000, and the year 
World War I started, he was making 
$100,000. In 1929, he hit $24,000.- 
000 and topped that by $4,000,000 
in 1930, when almost everybody else 
was crashing. 

Even in 1931, though his gross 
dropped to $25,000,000, he sold 
900,000 more garments than ever 
before. In fact, he seemed depres- 
sion-proof. The worse things got, 
the cheaper he could buy and, at the 
same time, the more price-conscious 
women became. 

And what tempting prices he of- 
fered! Sometimes, dresses went for 
$1 and hats for as little as 29 cents. 
Thus, on an average day, tens of 
thousands of women fingered the 
100,000 coats and dresses in stock, 
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fitting themselves in the bleak dress- 
ing rooms (and occasionally slipping 
on panties in the aisles). 

But, oh, when Klein’s held one of 
its special sales! A Klein’s sale was as 
riotous as a Communist demonstra- 
tion just across the street in Union 
Square, and the cops had more fear 
of the women. The converging mobs 
slowed city subway transportation, 
because Klein’s is the only major 
store accessible from every subway 
line without having to walk up to 
street level. The women paralyzed 
traffic in the Square, broke show 
windows and imperiled each other’s 
lives and limbs. 

To the huge emporium came H. 
Gordon Selfridge, the great London 
merchant, and other retail experts 
from as far away as Prague and Ber- 
lin to figure out how S. Klein had 
accomplished his wonders. 

Among other things, they found 
an intricate IBM system whereby 
he could take inventory twice daily. 
Though the machines cost him $50,- 
000 yearly, the coded sales tags gave 
him hourly reports on buying. Thus 
he maintained an electronic as well 
as intuitive grip on the feminine 
buying pulse. 

And where most dress shops were 
charging 36 cents or more on the 
customer’s dollar for overhead, his 
expenses ran only seven cents. He 
sold his stock 25 times over during 
a year where most big retailers 
couldn’t do it seven times. Thus, 
with low overhead and high turn- 
over, he could make money on an av- 
erage ten percent markup, though 
most of his dresses sold for under $5. 

But fast merchandising wasn’t the 
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real secret, because many imitators 
tried and failed. “There seems to be 
more to the Klein system than text- 
book merchandising,” Fortune said. 
“Klein has no college degree, but he 
has a degree conferred on him at 
birth, Doctor of Human Nature.” 

This he displayed in paradoxical 
ways, as puzzling as those of the sex 
he served. No chairs in the millinery 
department? “People come here to 
buy hats, not to sit down. This isn’t 
a park.” On the other hand (per- 
haps because he was chubby him- 
self): “Never put dresses for stout 
ladies on an upper floor—they do 
not wish to climb stairs.” 

In flagrant violation of his own 
Spartan rules, he allowed refunds 
within five days. “It is, of course, a 
woman’s privilege to change her 
mind,” he said. 

Without sales personnel, Klein’s 
was more vulnerable to thieves than 
most large stores, and practically the 
only decorations on the blank walls 
were large signs, luridly decorated 
with pictures of women behind bars, 
which warned in English, Yiddish 
and Italian: “The Punishment for 
Dishonesty Is Jail” and “Don’t Dis- 
grace Your Family.” In the dressing 
rooms, other placards admonished, 
“Detectives Are Always Watching 
You.” Even so, Klein admitted shop- 
lifting cost him $100,000 annually. 

For his more than 1,800 employees, 
he felt a fatherly affection, calling 
half by their first names. He bought 
them insurance, treated them to 
steamboat rides and hotel dances 
and each year distributed some 
$100,000 in Christmas bonuses, 
which ranged from $50 to $7,500. 
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Late on a Sunday night in No- 
vember, 1942, S. Klein died of a 
heart attack at the age of 56 in his 
apartment on Central Park West. 
About 1,000 mourners at funeral 
services heard a rabbi pinpoint the 
two vivid truths that his happy, suc- 
cessful life had exemplified. “He 
translated into a reality the oppor- 
tunity America offers,” said the 
clergyman. “He thought of charity 
as something not to be answered by 
a check, but... as a personal affair.” 

For a time, there was a strange— 
and disheartening 
S. Klein story. 

Though he left more than $6,000,- 
000, two-thirds of it in some 40 
pieces of real estate concentrated in 
his beloved Union Square neighbor- 
hood, taxes and expenses cut the 
net worth to some $1,300,000. 

Worse, without the master’s touch, 
the store faltered; in 1945, the gross 
dropped to an estimated $13,000,- 
000, less than half the peak attained 
during the depression 30s. In 1946, 
the Grayson-Robinson chain took 
over for a reported $3,000,000, and 
Klein’s was saved for femininity. 

Under President Philip S. Harris, 
Klein’s is on the upgrade again 
Now set up as a separate corpora- 
tion, with suburban branches in 
Long Island and New Jersey, the 
store has almost 900,000 square feet 
of space. A third branch opened 
this spring in Westchester. There 
are now 4,000 employees and year- 
ly sales of over $85,000,000. 

Possibly S. Klein might cluck in 
disapproval that his store now sells 
luggage, home appliances, jewelry, 
hi-fi, air conditioners, even $50,000 
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diamonds. In a single year, he would 
be shocked to learn, Klein’s may buy 
about half of all the vicuna im- 
ported into the U.S. and weave 40 
percent of the world supply of vicu- 
na. More scandalous, so to speak, 
Klein’s does probably the largest 
mink business in the world, and is 
reaching out to even greater things. 
Right now, a safari from the Square 
is toiling up the Himalayas in pur- 
suit of the wild ibex which has hair 
even finer than the vicuna. 

But if they had to expand,S. Klein 
would surely approve of the way 
his successors are going about it. 
Take pretzels, a most improbable 
item in what used to be a women’s 
wear shop. 

An outsider startled the Long Is- 
land branch by bidding $10,000 for 
a pretzel concession there. “If he had 
offered $3,000 we wouldn’t have 
thought much about it,” a top store 
aide explains. “But this I had to look 
into.” Definitely a sleeper, pretzels 
now do a $40,000-a-year business at 
the Union Square store. 

Or take jewelry. On a pearl-buy- 
ing trip to Japan, the son of Klein’s 
jewelry concessionaire traced down 
rumors that Australian aborigines 
had discovered a boulder-sized opal. 
He bought it for $2,925. (“Aboridi- 
ots sell world’s largest opal,’ an 
Australian newspaper headlined the 


story.) For customs purposes, the 
} pur] 


rock was valued at $189,000, but if 
cutting discloses what lapidarists call 
a “heart,” it will be worth $2,000,- 
000. “Anyhow, we will be selling 
opals the rest of our lives at a low 
price,” a Klein’s man says. 

As in the old days, Klein’s price 
remains right. The store snapped up 
150 tuxedos when Wanamaker’s 
closed shop in New York several 
years ago and sold them in 150 min- 
utes at $27 each. Recently, 4,000 
coats were sold in a day at $30 each. 

Now, as always, customers are 
sternly denied all Fifth Avenue 
conveniences. In the women’s shoe 
department, which registers con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000 
yearly sales, you won’t find a chair. 
Worse, each pair of shoes is tightly 
knotted together, and the women 
hop first on one foot, then on the 
other to try them on. In men’s suits, 
only the jackets are on the racks. If 
the coat fits, you get the pants from 
the cashier and take the suit to your 
own tailor. No alterations. 

But most of all, there is the inde- 
finable exuberance of the woman 
bargain hunter at large in her native 
habitat. This, definitely, hasn’t 
flagged since Klein’s opened on the 
Square in 1912. 

“lve been here 12 years,” a top 
executive says fondly, “and I’m still 
amazed at what can happen! A 


b] 


crazy store.” ‘bw 
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By JAMEs HENRY WESTON 





Announce 
New Way To 
Shrink 
Hemorrhoids 


Science Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain, 
Stops Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time sci- 
ence has found a new 
healing substance with 
the astonishing ability 
to shrink hemorrhoids, 
stop itching, and relieve 
pain —without surgery. 
hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations. 

Pain was relieved promptly. 
And, while gently relieving pain, 
actual reduction or retraction 
(shrinking) took pl: ace. 

And most amazing of all — this 
improvement was maintained in 
cases where doctors’ observations 
were continued over a period of 
many months! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such astonishing statements as 
‘Piles have ceased to be a prob- 


lem!” And among these sufferers 
were a very wide variciy of hemor- 
rhoid conditions, some 10 to 20 
years’ standing. 

All this, without the use of nar- 
cotics, anesthetics or astringents of 
any kind. The secret is a new heal- 
ing substance (Bio-Dyne*) — the 
discovery of a world-famous re- 
search institution. Already, Bio- 
Dyne is in wide use for healing in- 
jured tissue on all parts of the 
body. 

This new healing substance is 
offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H.* Ask 
for individually sealed convenient 
Preparation H_ suppositories or 
Preparation H ointment with spe- 
cial applicator. Preparation H_ is 
sold at all drug counters. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money _ re- 
funded. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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By finding perils few others 
can see, these safety engineers save 
thousands of lives 


They hunt 


by Reed Millard 


A THE JUNGLE echoed to the screams of a man in terror, workers on a 
remote stretch of the Pan American Highway huddled together in 
fright. Another man had fallen victim to a murderous jaguar. 

The frantic superintendent of the American construction project knew 
he could not expect his men to go on working in face of the increasingly 
frequent attacks. In desperation he radioed Panama for assistance. 

An American engineer soon came to the rescue. Realizing immediately 
that it would be impossible to post armed men along the entire stretch 
where the animals were attacking, he decided to frighten the jaguars 
away—not with firearms but with phonograph records. Installing a pub- 
lic address system on a jeep, he had it cruise back and forth, blasting out 
a thunderous rock ’n’ roll recording. The jaguars beat a quick retreat into 
the jungle and never molested the construction crew again. 

The trouble shooter took the jaguars in his stride because he was a 
veteran member of a unique corps of American experts—admiringly 
called the hazard hunters. They are the safety engineers employed by 
such American casualty insurance companies as Aetna, Liberty Mutual, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Travelers and American International 
Underwriters. Wherever there is potential peril to life or property, these 


He quickly plucked the cigarette from a man carrying a leaky gas drum. 





global danger detectives are on the 
job. They are equally at home in 
the jungle, the lonely Arctic tundra, 
an African desert, an excavation for 
a Manhattan skyscraper or a factory 
in Detroit. 

No problem is too bizarre for them 
to tackle. But first they must detect 
the menace, then convince employers 
and workers that it really exists. For 
example, when a Wausau engineer 
arrived at the site of a dam in the 
West, he noticed a gigantic boom 
that towered above the workers. The 
contractor told him it was to be used 
in lifting two huge gates into place. 
They would be held aloft while being 
put into operating condition. Mean- 
while men would go on working in 
the shadow of the gates. 

“Oh no!” the hazard hunter cried 
out. “Suppose that thing doesn’t 
hold?” 

“It’s plenty strong,” 
insisted. 

The engineer took out a slide rule 
and made quick calculations. His 
figures shocked him. The boom 
would safely hold only 20 tons. The 
gates each weighed 25 tons! The 
builder was still unconvinced. 

“Will you keep the men away from 
the place where the gate would land 
if it did fall?” requested the hazard 
hunter. 

Reluctantly, the contractor agreed. 
The engineer marked out a large 
circle with a stick—the area in 
which the gate could fall. 

Not a man stood inside the circle 
as the first gate was slowly raised. 
There was no sign of strain on the 
boom and the superintendent 
beamed triumphantly. Then sudden- 
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ly came the sound of rending metal. 
The gate plunged to the ground with 
an earth-shaking crash. The stunned 
workers stared, then broke out into 
a cheer for the engineer. 

Hazard hunters often find them- 
selves confronted with native 
workers unfamiliar with the most 
rudimentary safety rules. A safety 
engineer at a West Indies airfield 
construction was horrified to see that 
workers carrying gasoline drums on 
their shoulders were smoking ciga- 
rettes. Leaking gasoline was running 
down one man’s shirt, 
from his face. 

The hazard hunter grabbed the 
cigarette out of the worker’s mouth 
and made him set the gasoline can 
down. Then, the engineer asked for 
his shirt. When it was handed over, 


inches away 


he dropped it on the ground, a safe 


distance from any gasoline, and 
threw the cigarette onto it. It burst 
into flame. He then gave his own 
shirt to the dumfounded worker. 
Carelessness with gasoline stopped. 

Safety engineers have suffered 
some of their worst defeats at the 
hands of animals. Disaster struck at 
a bridge project in Burma after a 
safety engineer had checked to make 
certain the workers had responded 
to safety instructions. No sooner did 
he leave the site than the bridge col- 
lapsed. Unnoticed, a 10,000 pound 
elephant, carrying girders for the 
bridge, had walked onto the incom- 
plete structure, which was not yet 
ready to bear such weight. 

“We don’t have to chase half way 
around the world to find hazards,” 
says James Burbank, manager of the 
Casualty Engineering and Loss Con- 
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trol Division of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. Take the case of an 
engineer who stopped off in the New 
York office of a construction firm to 
talk about job safety on one of their 
overseas projects. He found the 
owner skeptical. “That job is as safe 
as this office,” he insisted. 

The hazard hunter brightened. 
“Bet I can spot a dozen hazards right 
here,” he challenged. He opened the 
two top drawers of a file cabinet, 
then bent over to pull out the bottom 
one. Before he could, the file was 
tipping over. “We just settled an in- 
surance claim for a broken collar- 
bone from a menace like this,” he 
said. Then he strode over to a nearby 
desk and gave the typewriter a shove. 
It teetered toward the edge of the 
desk. “Had a case where a 45-pound 
typewriter falling on a stenogra- 
pher’s foot gave her a lifetime limp.” 
Soon he had turned up a dozen haz- 
ards in this seemingly safe office. 

One hazard hunter, alarmed by 
the fact that men on a construction 
job were not wearing their protec- 
tive hard hats, staged an impromptu 
demonstration. Clapping on a hel- 
met himself, he sent a man up to a 
ten-foot high scaffold with a four 
pound hammer. 

“Drop it!” he yelled. 

It came down squarely atop the 
engineer’s helmet. It staggered him. 
But he managed to grin as he took 
off the helmet and showed workers 


the dent in it. “Rather have it in the 
helmet—or in your head?” he asked. 

A classic tale from the danger- 
studded annals of these guardians of 
safety is the story of the typhoon- 
chaser. A newcomer to the Philip- 
pines, the safety engineer was horri- 
fied when he discovered that in one 
company-insured warehouse several 
men had been killed and vast quan- 
tities of goods damaged because 
proper safety measures had been dis- 
regarded. 

Shortly thereafter, a typhoon fore- 
cast came in. Chartering a plane to 
Okinawa, he arrived there just ahead 
of the typhoon. He personally 
shouted instructions to startled con- 
struction workers, telling them how 
to batten down their equipment to 
meet the oncoming storm. This done, 
he hurried back to the plane, which 
raced toward the Philippines, stop- 
ping at one island after another to 
instruct workers, and taking off each 
time with the full force of the ty- 
phoon just minutes away. 

Word of the startling demonstra- 
tion, in which he had used nature’s 
fury as a prop, encouraged thou- 
sands of others to apply the vital 
safety rules they’d been told about, 
but never fully appreciated before. 
For every life and every dollar the 
hazard hunters save directly, they 
take satisfaction in knowing that 
their well-taught lessons will go on 
saving hundreds more. \ebé 


With The Ladies 


A MAN NEEDS A WOMAN to take care of him so that she 
can make him strong enough for her to lean on. 


—Irish Digest 
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Coronet 
Family 
Shoppe 


Your complete 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and in comfort, among the many products, 
services, educational and sales opportunities, offered in 
this special section. 
the goal of both Coronet and 
r represented here each month. 


satisfaction is 
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FREE KODAK FILM 


We 
Kodacolor 


keep your camera 
loaded. For each b&w or 
roll you send 


for processing, we give you 
p 


a fresh 
free! 


same film 
8 exp. roll 


roll of 


B&W 


developed & jumbo prints 


89¢: 12 exp. roll—$1.09 


Kodacolor: 8 exp. roll dev 


& jumbo prints 


$3.50; 
Free roll 


12 


exp.—-$4.25 in- 


cluded. Send for free mail- 


ers. Film Craft, Box 2-CB, 
Mad. Sq. Sta., N.Y. 10,N.Y¥ 


MAKE BIG MO 


cuts, 
tears 
fabrics 
at 
Steady demand from tal- 
lors, cleaners, stores, etc 
Write for full details sent 
Free! Fabricon, Dept 
6238 

















NEY AT HOME 


Invisible Reweaving pays 
up to $10.00 in an hour! 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community. Make 
burns, moth holes, 
in suits, coats, all 

disappear! Do it 
home in spare time 


396 
Broadway, Chicago 


40, Illinois 





SPRINKLE UP TO 


New turbine-action Sprin- 
kler spins fine mist of wa- 
ter to 1,500 sq. ft.! Attach 
to any hose. Set up singly. 
or in series. World's low- 
est-priced sprinkler sys- 
tem. Move where needed 
Moulded-nylondesign,can't 
clog, rust, get out of order! 
Guar. Only $1, Ppd., three 
for $2.79. Order Whirl-A- 
Jets from Sunset House, 
2845 Sunset Bidg., Beverly 
Hills, Calif 


1500 SQ. FT.—$1 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, $1 PER BOX 


World’s finest stationery 
value! 100 printed sheets, 
6”x7", 50 matching printed 
envelopes. Up to 4 lines 
prtg, max. of 30 characters 
(inc spaces) per line. 
Deep Blue ink on rich, 
crisp white Bond paper 
150-pc. Introductory Box, 
$1 ppd. 300-pc. Double Box, 
just $1.50 postpaid. West of 
Denver add 20%. American 
Stationery Co., Inc., 617 
Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 





WEAR 


MINK IN YOUR PONY TAIL 


Luxurious, genuine mink 
adorns new Pony Pin-Up 
coated elastic band. Slips 
on and off painlessly, nev- 
er tears the hair, molds 
contour of pony tails. If 
Mink Pony Pin-Up is not 
available at your depart- 
ment store notions coun- 
ter, order direct, postpaid. 
Send $1.00 today to Lady 
Ellen, Department CP-66, 
Los Angeles 51, Cali- 
fornia 


BUY DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY... 


Catalog C-5 


‘*The talk of the country.”’ 
Save up to 50’ buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well known dia 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Empire Dia- 
mond —_ = Empire State 
Building, New York 1,N.Y 
Free Diamond Catalog C-6 





552 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS $1.00 


Just picture them! 12 Roo- 
sevelt memorials; United 
Nations mint issues from 
Laos, Liberia, Monaco 
stamps honoring Pres 
Eisenhower, Washington, 
Lincoln. Grace Kelly set 
of 5; Queen Elizabeth is- 
sue; Hindenburg set of 17; 
these and more-552 differ- 
ent-all for $1 to introduce 
a unique stamp service. 
Elmont Stamp Co. 61 W. 
35 St. N.Y.C. 1, Dept. 5. 
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STRETCH-TO-HEALTH 


Perfected in Hollywood and 
used by men and women 
who know value of keeping 


trim. Ingenious rubber de- 
vice is a combination row- 
ing machine and exesciser 
Comes with chart and in- 
structions for pulling 
tummy, reducin 
weight, firming 

muscles 


from Evelyn Hull, 1923 Ber- 
kley Ave., Dallas 24, Tex 
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in 

excess 
abby leg 
Guar. Only $3.98 
ppd. Cash, check, or m. o. 





NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


Now! — a realistic hair- 
piece, by Louis Feder. 
Looks, feels like your own 
hair; friends invariably 
approve. Comb it, sleep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
designed. Choice of styles, 
including popular crew 
cut. Average price $170. 
Write for Booklet H, ‘“The 
Only Solution to Bald- 
ness,.’’ House of Louis Fed- 
er, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. 





YOU CAN BE ALMOST 2 INCHES TALLER 


It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’”’ 
alrnost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it's 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
Jook like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 
30 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 2-69, 
Brockton 68, Mass. 





ELECTRICAL PLUG LOCK— 


Prevents losses due to ac- 
cidental unplugging of re- 
frigerators, freezers, etc. 
Protects from children’s 
hands. Installs in seconds, 
adjusts to fit any size plug. 
A must in homes, offices, 
factories. Buy by the doz- 
en. 3 for $1.25 ppd., 6 for 
$2 ppd. Sorry no C.O.D. 
Rogers Enterprises, Inc., 
Department C-6, 42 W. 34 
Street, New York City 1, 
New York 





MAKES HOME CEMENT JOBS EASY! 


Anyone can build, repair 
or patch with ‘‘profession- 
al-looking’’ results with 
Sakrete Ready-To-Use Ce- 
ment Mixes. Just add 
water. Free 32-page ill. 
booklet tells how to build 
outdoor grill, 5 other home 
rojects. Get Sakrete at 
umber, building material 
or hardware stores. Free 
booklet at dealers, or write 
Sakrete Inc., Box I, St. 
Bernard, Cincinnati 17, O 
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AMONG MY FOURTH-GRADE students 
was one shy little miss, whose white 
pinched face, sad blue eyes and 
shabby but clean dress told their 
own story. During lunch period one 
day I noticed that Ann did not eat 
anything so I quietly slipped her a 
sandwich. She accepted with her shy 
smile, looked around to see if any of 
the others had noticed and, satisfied 
that they had not, she ravenously 
consumed it. 

Daily for the next few months I 
placed an adequate lunch in her desk 
before the other children arrived. 
We never discussed our arrangement 
and I had no way of knowing if she 
had mentioned it at home. Then one 
day during summer vacation I was 
browsing in a department store when 
a shy voice said, “Hello,” and added 
in a whisper, “Mommy, that’s my 
teacher.” I turned to see a small, 
shabbily clad young woman holding 





NUTRIA ... NEWEST OPPORTUNITY 


New 


fur-bearing animal 
now being bred in U. 8. 


Offers huge profits to 
breeders. 15 to20 young per 
yr. 14o¢ per day to feed. 
Any Climate, disease re- 
sistant. The Cabana Mar- 
rone strain is obtainable 
Only through Cabana Nu- 
tria,Inc., & its authorized 
dealers & distributors, For 
free bkit. write: Cabana 
Nutria, Inc., Dept. 48,636-C, 
W.Lemon Ave.,Arcadia,Cal. 


Opaque black 





SLIP IT ON YOUR “SPECS”... $1 


Wear Visorette on pre- 
scription or sun glasses, 
indoors or out. Stops glare 
from sun, sky, windows, 
lights. Adjustable to any 


angle. So Light! So com- 


fortable! Slips on & off 
in a jiffy! Guaranteed to 


fit and satisfy. Many thou- 


sands of users! Choices 
Transparent green or 
Send $1.00 
Visorette, 2925 E. Califor- 
nia, Pasadena 22, Calif 
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her little daughter by the hand. The 
woman’s soft, appealing eyes held 
mine for a minute. She smiled, whis- 
ory” %”” 
pered, “Thank you,” and moved on. 
Never before had I heard these 


two words more fervently spoken. 


CATHERINE KENNEDY 


WE HAD JUST MOVED into our new 
home, a newly completed housing 
project. We were surrounded by 
teams of workmen who were finish- 
ing the homes around us. Our only 
problem was that we could have no 
phone for about a month and I was 
obviously expecting my baby mo- 
mentarily. It was spring so I was out- 
side as often as possible. But without 
the telephone, I felt quite alone as 
soon as my husband went to work in 
the mornings and a little concerned 
about how I would manage with the 
baby due to arrive at any time. 
Then one day when I had stayed 





NEW MAGAZINE FOR WELL DRESSED MEN 


Meet the new GENTLE- 
MEN’S QUARTERLY. For 
the man who has a flair 
for living well and proves 
it by the way he dresses 
Brimming with top fashion 
news; gift ideas; shopping 
tips; fashion-related topics. 
A handsome, king-sizemag- 
azine, lavishly illus. Ex- 
cellent gift Appears 8 
times a year. $6 by sub- 
scription. Write: GQ, Dept 
C, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








UNNOTICEABLE HEARING AID 
i nd 


—- 
New extra-powerful Eye- ~ 
glass hearing aid by Ra- 
dioear is so slim your 
friends will think adn 
wearing ordinary glasses. 
Inside the trim temple is a 
tiny STEREO hearing aid 
so powerful it gives more 
hearing volume than any 
other unit its size sold to- 
day. Uses any style frames, 
temples can be decorated. 
See below for more infor- 
mation. 


EXTRA-POWERFUL HEARING AID 
New behind-the-ear hear- 


understandable hearing to 
8 out of 10 who need help. 
Compact STEREOette 
weighs less than ‘4 a 
cially contoured for either 
ear, STEREOette fits com- 
fortably, is beautifully con- 
cealed. Enjoy startling 
clarity of heart , without 
clothing noise. below 
for more information. 


iN 
ENJOY UNNOTICEABLE HEARING NOW 


No other hearing aids are 
so unnoticeable yet s0 


powerful as the Radioear 
STEREO and STEREO- 


ette. For further infor- 
mation on these newest de- 
velopments from Radioear’s 
famous electronic labora- 
tories, request Booklet = 600 
describing the STEREO and 
the STEREOette. Write 
Radioear Corporation, Can- 
=. Pennsylvania to- 
ay. 





“CAPE CORAL IS FLORIDA’S FINEST!” 


says Connie Mack, Jr., son 
of Baseball’s immortal 
great. Send for Free copy 
of ‘“The Cape Coral Story”’ 
see why —— 6,000 fam- 
ilies have invested over $15, - 
000,000 in waterfront home- 
sites there. Cape Coral is 
offered and sold on merit 
alone—as little as $20 down 
and $20 a month! Gulf 
Guaranty Land & Title Co., 
Dept. D3, 1771, N. Tami- 
7 ami Trail, Pt. Myers, Fla. 





WERE YOU BORN BEFORE 


If under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1000 regular 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
life insurance policy. En- 
tire transaction handied by 
mail. No one will call on 
you. Mail post card or let- 
ter today. Give name, ad- 
dress & age. Complete info. 
sent by return mail. Ad- 
dress Old American In- 
surance Company, 1 West 
9th Street, Dept. L625M, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


1900? 





1959 
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8 GARMENT BAGS ONLY $1 


Protect your suits, dresses, 





coats, etc. from dust and 
moth damage inclear plas- 
tic garment bags. Choice 
of 8 Suit Bags $1. = 1804; 6 
Dress & Coat Bags $1. 
#1803. Just one garment 
saved from moth damage 
Saves many times this low 
cost! Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send your order to- 
day to: Mrs. Dorothy Da- 
mar, 56F Damar Bidg.. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





MAGIC 16 FOOT FLOWER CARPET — $1 


Just unroll it. . . watch it 
grow! Over 1500 premium 
annual seeds are impreg- 
nated into a 16° x 6” carpet. 
See gorgeous blooms in 6 
weeks. Marigolds, petunias, 
asters, poppies—over 25 
varieties! Guaranteed or 
money back! Only $1, post- 
age paid—3 for $2.79. Or- 
der Magic Flower Carpet 
from Sunset House, 41 
Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 





HI-POWER BINOCULARS ONLY 50¢ 


See up to 18 miles. Power- 
ful folding Opera Glasses 
fit into pocket or purse. 
Center eye piece adjust- 
ment. Worth many times 
low introductory price. 
Comparable to models sell- 
ing for $4.95. Post Paid. 
Limit 1 to a customer. Send 
cash, check or money order. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Order 
today from: Bruce Sales 
Co. 121 East 24 St., Dept. 
B668, New York 10, N. Y. 





SPEAK A NEW LANGUAGE IN NO TIME 
Amazing new Turnword 
language boxes help you 

baal learn French, German, 
. es Spanish, Italian, Swedish 
ot quickly, easily. With 300 


small self-pronouncing 
is 
my 
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home, there was a knock on the door 
toward late afternoon. I was sur- 
prised to see a large man, dusty and 
hot from working on the homes near- 

y. He hung his head, shuffled his 
feet and finally blurted, “We 
haven’t seen you out today and we 
wondered if you were all right.” He 
went on to say that the men watched 
for me each day and would get me 
to a phone or hospital when my time 
came. 

I never felt alone after that and 
made a point of going outside each 
day, rain or shine. The baby came at 
night, and I’ve always been a little 
sorry I didn’t have to call on my 


friends, the workmen. BETTY WARE 


ON A CROWDED TRAIN between New 
York and Washington, D.C., several 
years ago, I found myself sitting be- 
side a small girl of about seven. Aft- 
er making several fruitless attempts 
to strike up a conversation with her, 
I glanced at her mother seated across 
the aisle. Unobtrusively, she touched 
first her ear and then lips to indicate 
that the child was a deaf mute. 
Sympathetic but embarrassed, I re- 
treated into my newspaper. 

A few minutes later there was a 





English-into-foreign word 
NEW DECORATIVE MAPS 


cards, pocket card-case, vo- 
cabulary booklet, pick up 
Exciting collection of 22 
decorative maps, both an- 


new language in spare mo- 
ments. Each only $3.95. 
From your bookstore or 
Taplinger Pub. Co., 119 W. 
57th, New York 19, N. Y. 

tique and modern, of vari- 

ous sizes, shapes, colors. 

All selected for suitability 

as decorations on all kinds 

of objects: wastebaskets, 

trays, card tables, lamp 

shades, trinket boxes, book- 

ends, etc. $1.00 ppd. Order 

today from: Decorama, 

Department C-6, 240 East 

92 Street, Brooklyn 12, 

New York. 





MAKE THIS A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


Especially designed for 
ambitious people young or 
retired who are looking for 
full or part time income. 
Profitable new idea in new 
field of home service. Re- 
paint names & addresses 
on mail-boxes. Be your 
own boss & enjoy excellent 
profits. $5.95 ppd. complete 
stencil kit & full instruc- 
tions, money back guaran- 
tee. Irene Erhardt, 813 So. 
194th, Seattle 88, Wash. 
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tug at my sleeve. The little girl’s 
mother had passed her a sandwich 
which she smilingly offered me as a 
token of friendship. Soon an odd 
form of communication had arisen 
between us. As her mother watched 
and occasionally spoke to her daugh- 
ter in sign language, I sketched the 
youngster’s portrait. 

Then to climax our penciled con- 
versation, I drew a birthday cake 
with a large candle in the center and 
pointed to myself. 

Quickly, the child rose and stood 
in the aisle, her fingers fluttering 
happily. With a smile, her mother 
leaned over and said quietly, ““Chris- 
tina tells me it’s your birthday so 
she is singing for you.” 

There, on a crowded train filled 
with people wrapped up in their 
own problems, I received the love- 
liest birthday gift ever as Christina, 
in the language of the deaf, silently 
sang, “Happy Birthday to you .. .” 


HELEN PATELLA 


IN MY GROUP of sixth-graders was 
one particular problem child—a 
cocky, domineering boy named Jim- 
my. Although handsome and highly 
intelligent, he was also surly and 
uncooperative, frustrating my every 
effort to reach him. 

One day, just as I was ready to 





AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel norma! again 
. even in bathing suit, 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Pits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. 
Identical Form Inc., 
W. 60 St.. N. Y. 23. N. Y. 





PORTABLE DOOR LOCK—$1 


Protects you wherever you 
are. Place against door, 
‘““flip’’ it and no one can 
enter. No fasteners, or 
tools needed—-goes on and 
off instantly. Fits in pock- 
et or purse. A _ proven 
safety measure against in- 
truders. Ideal for home 
owners, travelers, etc. Lasts 
a lifetime. Only $1 ppd. 
Satisfaction guar. rs. 
Dorothy Damar, 56-F Da- 
mar Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 





$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 
Money Back Guarantee. 
300 Name & Address 
Labels 50¢. Same fine 
printed quality but No 
Plastic Box ‘ree Pund 
Raising Plan! Tower 
Press, Inc., Box RA, 
Lynn, Massach'<etts 





TROPIC TANTALIZERS! 


From Puerto Rico! Six 
rare perfumes in the Beach- 
comber Pack. Six different 
one dram bottles. $6.75 pre- 
paid. Exquisite fragrances! 
Smartly gift-wrapped. Sup- 
»ly names, addresses, dates 

e send airmail, parcel 
post. Write today for il- 
lustrated list of exciting, 
exotic Indies Perfumes 
Indies Inc. Department F, 
P.O. Box 725, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 





NEW! HYGIENIC DENTURE BATH 


Den-Shur-Cup meets all 
denture care needs. Grand 
gift idea! Safe, smart 
container is unbreakable 
opaque plastic. Spill-proof 
sealed lid, slip-proof finger 
grips. Endorsed by dentists 
—over 250,000 in use for 
dentures, plates, bridge- 
work. Specify white, pink, 
blue, green. $1 ppd. Cash, 
ck.,or m.o. from Den-Shur- 
Cup Co., 3092N Steinway 

, Long Island City, N.Y 





GROWS 10 FT. FIRST YEAR*—$1 


Why wait years for a shade 
tree? Beautiful Tree of 
Heaven produces large 
branches with colored blos- 
soms, after established. 
*Mrs. Ogden, Rosemead, 
Cal. says: ‘‘Tree of Heaven 
I planted grew ten feet in 
4 months.’’ Enough seeds 
for an orchard of Shelter- 
ing trees—only $1 post- 
paid. Western World Prod- 
ucts, 2611-C Tilden, Los 
Angeles 64. California. 
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LOSE UP TO 5—10 or 20 LBS. 


Curb your appetite and lose 
weight. Nobese, taken in ac- 
cordance with recommend- 
ed dietary plan can help 
you lose pounds. Needs no 
doctor’s prescription. Take 
only one capsule a day. 15 
day trial supply only $2.98; 
30 day supply $5.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Send check or 
money order to Nobese 
Dept. c-l, Box 5005, 
Washington, D.C 





IF YOU ARE UNDER 80... 


. . . and over 50 years, a 
$500.00 life insurance 
policy can help pay last 
expenses without burden- 
ing family or friends. Low 
rates...money-back guar- 
antee . . non-assessable 
... handled entirely by Mail 
Men or women in good 
health send name, address 
and age to Security Life 
Insurance Co. of America, 
137-F East Grant St., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn 





KILL FLIES OUTDOORS 


Sanitary, disposable Fly 4 
Trap kills flies outside be- 
fore they get indoors. For 
home, farm, business. Hang 
the chemically treated 
baited trap in tree or bush. 
Holds over 25,000 flies. No 
cleaning, messy handling. 
When filled, destroy entire 
trap. Set 30 ft. apart. 
Money back guar. 3 Fly 
Traps $l* ppd. Sunset 
House, 2836 Sunset Bidg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





ONLY GIRAFFES DON’T WEAR RECLINOS 


ft : Reclino Specs— Wear a pair 
of these and you can lie 
flat on your back, yet en- 
joy ‘‘upright vision.’’ Read 
a book, watch TV or keep 
an eye on the kids while 
lying down. Ideal for any- 
one confined to a bed. Can 
be worn with or without 
glasses, give brilliant right 
angle vision. Frame’s well 
} made. $4.95 ppd. Madison 
House, Dept. A, 305 Madi- 
ie ; son, N. Y. 17, 'N. ¥ 





IS SUCCESS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU? 


Discover amazing secrets 

1000's now read famous 
Simmons Institute pocket- 
booFs: ‘‘How To Build Self 
Confidence,’’ ‘‘Powerful 
Memory in 30 Days,’’ ‘How 
To Be Enthusiastic,’’ ‘“The 
Power of Influenced 
Sleep.”’ “‘Peace of Mind.”’ 
$2.50 value. Spec. offer 
all 5—Only $1.0C. 180 pgs. 
Guar. Suite 101, 5150 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 
36, Calif. 
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give up on him, Jimmy made several 
unauthorized trips into the cloak 
room. Instantly, | wondered what 
mischief he might be up to. Petty 
thievery? Playing with matches? De- 
ciding to investigate, I entered the 
cloak room. There I found Jimmy 
kneeling before a small jar of water. 
In it was a tiny goldfish feebly float- 
ing on its side. 

Seeing me approach, Jimmy’s face 
twisted into sudden then 
crumpled as he buried his face in my 
skirt. “It’s my goldfish, Miss Deck- 
er,” he sobbed. “He’s dying. I had 
to bring him to school. I just couldn’t 
let him die alone!” 

As | comforted that 
difficult little boy who so loved a 
living thing that he couldn’t let it 
die alone, I cried a little, too. I 
knew then that under his cocky ve- 
neer was the makings of a fine man. 


IDA DECKER 


anger, 


seemingly 


WHEN HERBERT HOOVER went to the 
Vatican for an audience with Pope 
Pius XII in the spring of 1946, he 
arranged for the four Catholic mem- 
bers of the crew of his army plane 
to accompany him so that they might 
receive the Papal Blessing. After 
the Holy Father and Mr. Hoover 





WOMAN FINDS RELIEF FROM ITCH 


“I nearly itched to death. 
Then I found Lanacane... 
Now I’m happy,’’ says D. 
Ward. Here's blessed relief 
from torture and itch of 
vaginal irritations, hem- 
orrhoids, chafing, rash, 
eczema, with amazing Lan- 
acane Creme. Fast-actin 
medication kills harmfu 
bacteria, soothes inflamed 
skin tissue. Stops scratch- 
ing, speeds healing. Get 
Lanacane at Druggists 
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had finished their talk, the doors of 
an anteroom were opened to admit 
the four fliers. To Mr. Hoover’s sur- 
prise, instead of the four Gls, there 
were more than 40 lined up. Word 
had gotten around, and every Cath- 
olic at the army field who could get 
away had come. 

The Pope made no objection and 
instructed his chamberlain to have 
the men step forward to be blessed 
one by one as their names were 
called. All went well until the last 
soldier, a blushing youngster, who 
had kept himself in the very rear, 
called forward. “Excuse me, 
sir,” he stammered in a broad Geor- 
via accent, “but I’m here under false 
pretenses. I just came to look. You 
see, I’m a good Baptist.” 

The Holy Father left no time for 
the lad’s embarrassment. “Kneel, 
my son,” he said, “there isn’t any 
young man who wouldn’t be better 
for an old man’s blessing.” 


was 


MARGARET V. NATERS . 





REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY $2.95 


Only machine of its size & 
price that counts to 999,- 
999,999. Adds, subtracts, 
mult., div. Ideal for busi- 
ness, home, students, tax 
work. Send name, address. 
$2.95 plus pstg. COD, if 
ck. or M.O., we pay pstg. 
($3.04 in Pa. incl. 3‘% tax). 
Leatherette case. 10-day 
money bk. guar. Agents 
wanted. Calculator Ma- 
chine Co., Box 126, Dept. V- 
95, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 





MOTHER! VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


‘*8 Mistakes Parents Make’’. 
Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages 
By Ray C. Beery (Colum- 
bia & Harvard), author of 
“How to Bring out the 
Best in Your Child!’’ If 
you want to be prouder of 
your children both now 
and later, write today. Free. 
No obligation. Parents’ 
Association, Dept. 1356-D, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





BOIL WATER |! 


Simply plug in your pock- 
et-sized Electric Heater, 
immerse in liquid, in sec- 
onds it prepares soup. 
coffee, baby's bottle 

any instant food for regu- 
lar or emergency use. 6!” 
x 219” chrome plated heat- 
er complete with cord and 
carrying case. 110 volts, 
AC-DC. Reg. $2.98, now 
only $1 ppd. Guar. Mrs. 
Dorothy Damar, 56-E Da- 
mar Bldg., Elizabeth, N.J. 


NSTANTLY—$1 





UGLY HAIR OUT FOREVER IN SECONDS 


ae ae” ae 
COMPETE 


of body. Unwanted hair re- 
moved never to grow back! 


ugly hair for life. Gentle, 
safe. 


do for $9.95 what beauti- 
cians charge hundreds of 


dollars for. $9.95 ppd. COD 


$1 deposit. Brian-Lloyd 
Co., Dept. H-25, 11 E. 47 
eS See 


From lips, chin, any part 
Roots destroyed instantly, 
leaving skin unmarred by 


Complete guar. if 
Permagon Epilator doesn’t 


MADE ENTIRELY BY HAND 


Men and women, for that 
casual feeling, choose the 
easy, airy comfort of nat- 
ural color Water Buffalo 
sandals, entirely hand- 
made of leather imported 
from India. Leather cov- 
ered cork wedge, hand 
shaped to fit the arch 
Women’s version 3-11, $7.65. 
Men's sizes 6-13, $8.20 
Ppd. Bloom's Dept. CO-59, 
311 6th Ave., New York 
14, N 





TRADE BAD SKIN—FOR BEAUTY 


Famous specialists reveal 
their tested & proven se- 
crets to banish ugly pim- 
ples, blackheads, oily skin 
in privacy of your home. 
Amazing 4 piece home 
treatment kit, formerly 
available only at our ex- 
clusive salon can be yours. 
Guaranteed. Skin must im- 
prove in 10 days or money 
back. Send $9.95 to House 
Of Complexion, Box 5366, 
San Diego 5, Calif 





“‘read-be- 
per- 


you can 


tures, etc. Amazing new 
text by world-famed M. N 
Bunker, founder of Inter- 
national Grapho Analysis 
Society. A sure way to real- 
ly know people! $5.95 ppd., 
COD plus postage. Guar 
Order ‘‘Handwriting Anal- 
ysis’’ today. Nelson-Hall 
Co., S. Clinton S8t., 
Dept. FR-58, Chicago 6 


YOU CAN ANALYZE HANDWRITING! 


Now 
tween-the-lines’’ of 
sonal letters, notes, signa- 


of 
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PERSCNALIZED GOLF CLUB MITTENS 


Protect your golf clubs ‘i ‘- 
with these smart personal- | yo ; 
ized mittens. Made of lux- 

urious capeskin leather, 

with your name brightly 

imprinted. You'll go around 

in style with these dis- 

tinctive accessories. In 

beige, red or print. Great 

gift for golfers. Only $4.95 

ppd. (set of 4). State name 

to be imprinted. Medford 

Products, Box 39, Dept. 

115, Bethpage, N. Y. 





HOW TO WRITE STORIES, ARTICLES 


Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home learning to make 
money writing stories, ar- 
ticles? Adam Aretz sold 
two stories for $255 be- 
fore completing course. 
Learn how you, too, may 
succeed. Send for Free les- 
son and 40-page book. No 
obligation. Write Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, 
Desk CPS-69, 1080 N. Syca- 
more, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





KEEP PAPER BAGS NEAT—$1 


Bag Caddy. . . holds up to 
40 bags neatly. No more 
jamming bags into draw- 
ers. Plated wire loops hold 
every bag, big ones, little 
ones, wide ones, narrow 
ones, odd ones. Easily 
fastened to inside of any 
cabinet door with two 
screws included. Guaran- 
teed or money back. Only 
$1 ppd. Order from Sunset 
House, 2724 Sunset Blidg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Professional Courtesy 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER bears a 
striking resemblance to the late Al- 
bert Einstein. 

Once, while aboard a train in 
Europe he was approached by a diffi- 
dent passenger who timorously 
asked, “Would you be so kind as to 
give me your autograph, please, Mis- 
ter Einstein?” 

Without hesitation, and without 
bothering to correct an erroneous 
impression which might have em- 
barrassed the stranger, the distin- 
guished doctor produced a pen and 
a piece of paper upon which he 
swiftly inscribed: “Albert Einstein, 
by way of his friend, Albert Schweit- 


mt) 
zer. MAXFIELD CHARLES 


Unbroken Promise 


I WAS ONE OF THE CUSTOMERS in a 
small gift shop who was jolted by the 
crash of falling merchandise. I 





SAFE, SURE INSECT KILLER—$1 


/ In two hours your home is 
completely rid of pests. 

Light Incense cone, place 

in ashtray. Airborne chem- 

ical penetrates every cor- 


\ ner, kills flies, ants, moths, 
—te' nats, roaches, spiders, 
- bugs, etc. Harmless to 


humans, pets, plants. No 
after odor. 17 cones. $1 


*| pd. Money back guaran- 
v. . Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 
oxy Building, 
4“ Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


56-F Damar 





MEND FABRICS IN 60 SECONDS! 


Hole in Dad’s pocket or 
junior’s jeans? Rip in auto 
seat cover or canvas awn- 
ing? Nu-Sew, the magic 
60-Second Fabric Mender, 
will fix it—in 60 seconds 
flat! Just apply liquid. No 
hot iron needed—no wait- 
ing to dry. Waterproof 
Wash, iron, boil! 100’s of 
applications in a single 
bottle, only $1.00 ea., ppd. 
Clemens, Inc., 1151 E. 65th, 
Inglewood, Calif. 





FREE! U. S. AIRMAIL STAMPS 


Act now. Most exciting 
offer ever made. Colorful 
collection, beautiful hard- 
to-get U.S. Airmail Stamps. 
All genuine. All different. 
All Free. They'll grow in 
value, enhance your col- 
lection. Plus Free illus- 
trated ‘‘Stamp Collectors’ 
Guide,’’ other valuable 
offers for free inspection. 
Supply limited, rush 10¢ 
for handling to Garcelon 
Stamps, CR6A, Calais, Me. 





HOW TO SET PIN CURLS—IN SECONDS 


Have time to spare—and 
spare your hair! Use Lady 
Ellen Klippies pin curl 
clips. They're kind to your 
curls—never crimp or pinch 
delicate hair. Klippies slide 
on and off quickly, hug 
curls gently yet firmly. 
Write for 16-page illus- 
trated booklet, “‘How to 
Set a Pin Curl.’’ Send 10¢ 
to Lady Ellen, Department 
CF-62, Los Angeles 651, 
California 
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turned to see a very embarrassed 
woman who had upset the display of 


plastic tumblers 


apologizing pro- 


fusely to an elderly saleslady. 
The saleslady reassured her, say- 
ing, “We place the display in the 


aisle to show the 

glasses. We expect 

set them.” Relievec 
“Ts that the real 
“No.” 


admitted 


durability of the 
customers to up- 
1, the woman left. 
reason?” I asked. 
the saleslady, 


“but I know how she felt. I broke an 


expensive glass ite1 


‘The manager refused payment 


n in a store once. 


and 


I promised myself te pass on his 


kindness.” 


——-STANLEY VANDENBARK Together 





NEED AN OUTSIDE 


UINSTAL-only do-it-your- 
self outdoor electrical out- 
let. Mounts in minutes on 
any house Permanent, 
weathertight, no hot wires. 
Barbecue, lawn mowers, 
hedge trimmers, patio 
lights, all the convenience 
ef electricity out-doors. 
Save $20 to $25. Only $4.95 
pstg. pd. inclu. state and 
local taxes, if any. UIN- 
STAL 4401 No. 22 St 

Dept. C., Omaha 11, Nebr 


ELECTRICAL OUTLET? 





NEW TIES FROM OLD! 


Exclusive hand cleaning 
process restores original 
beauty of your favorite ties. 
Perfect finish. Only $1.00 
(6 for $5) incl. postage. in- 
surance. Wide ties slender- 
ized to new narrow widths 
$1.25 (6 for $7). Cleaned 
& slenderized—$2.25 (6 for 
$12). Specify service de- 
sired. Guar. CHK or M.O 
to Tie-Arts Method, Dept 
A, 9101 W. Olympic Blvd... 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





BEST HOME BUYS IN FLORIDA! 


Beautiful tropic homes 

prices from a low $6,250 
‘ including many easy 
living extras! Located in 
Plorida’s friendliest com- 
munity—Lehigh Acres—in 
the southwest, just 12 
miles from Fort Myers! A 
city-in-itself, built around 
a new Country Club, pool, 
and golf course. Write for 
information to Lehigh 
Acres Bldg. Co., COR-3, 
Ft. Myers, Fla 








NEW BLEUMETTE 


No visible means of sup- 
port. No wires, bones or 
straps anywhere. Ultimate 
in bosom loveliness. Lifts 
firmly, comfortably. Glam- 
orous Special Occasions. 
Velvety soft, sturdy mate- 
rial. Flesh color. Sizes 
ABC. 2 pr. only $2.98 pp. 
with Primer to restore 
adhesive edge of bra. Send 
check or Money Order to 
Bleuette, 509 Sth Ave., 
Dept. 120A, New York, N.Y 


BRA 
—_— - 
— 





YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., FR-58, Chicago 6, Il 





RESORT and TRAVEL 





ATLANTIC CITY 





VACATION CAPITAL OF THE NATION 


Atlantic City combines all 
the elements of a good, 
carefree, funloving time 
a threefold paradise of 
health, climate and enter- 
tainment—recreation for 
every age-—-amusement for 
every taste-—-fine accom- 
modations in hundreds of 
hotels & motels for every 
pocket For information 
write to Department C-3, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 





MIAMI BEACH 





ENJOY THIS 


Unusually low rates! A 
million kinds of fun in our 
oceanfront paradise. Par- 
ties, entertainment, danc- 
ry | luxurious rooms 
All only $6.50° daily, per 
person, double (to Nov 
30)—-*50 of 210 rooms. Add 
$1 daily July-Aug. 15. Your 
rate includes breakfast and 
dinner. Write Dept. C-6 
President Madison Hotel 
Oceanfront 39th-39th 
Sts. Miami Beach, Fla 


MILLIONAIRE VACATION 
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SHOPPING GUIDE 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


$200. MONTHLY possible, sewing babywear! New, 
lamb skin leather shoes—-soft, comfortable, beautiful 
colors! Play-time dresses; lacing leather moccasins; 
New baby sandals. No house selling! Free informa- 
tion. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet to Mahler's 
Inc., Dept. 329J, Providence 15, Rhode Island 


FREE wedding catalog! Everything for the wed- 
ding, reception! Invitations, gifts for bridal party, 
table decorations, trousseau items. Unusual, exciting 
personalized items. Write: Elaine Creations, Box 824, 
Dept. 310, Chicago 42. 


NARROW FEET fitted! New Spring-Summer fash- 
ions in widths to AAAAAA (yes 6 A’s), sizes to 12 
Write for Free style booklet 6-R. Order by mail. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed or your money back. Mooney 
& Gilbert, 17 West 57th St., New York, N. 


$2.00 HOURLY possible, sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experience 
Unnecessary. Free details. Write: A & B Company, 
Caldwell 1, Arkansas. 


BARGAINS! Save money! Tremendous Values! Free 
illus. catalog. Savings up to 70%-——jewelry, toys, 
watches, giftware, apparel, vitamins, luggage, furni- 
ture, etc. Buy for self or resale. Write for free cata- 
log. The Norris Co., 445-C Broome St., N. Y. 


FREE Catalog of Mexican Imports. Purses, shoes, 
jewelry, gifts, etc. Save—buy direct from importer. 
Write: Northern Import So., Reed City 94, Michigan. 


HOMEWORKERS Wanted Painting Novelties. No 
Selling. Experience unnecessary. Full or part time. 
We train. Free details: Noveltex Industries, 20-B 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

$3.00 HOURLY possible for man or woman as- 
sembling rustic pump lamps at home spare time. 
Simple. Easy, no house canvassing. Write: Ougor 
Enterprises, Box 67, Caldwell, Arkansas. 


GET acquainted special offer to a wonderful new 
fragrance with floral & woody notes. A soft whisper- 
ing bouquet of fragrance that lingers for hours. A 
dram of cologne 25¢ or special offer of 1 oz. cologne 
& ‘2 dram of perfume (a $2.75 value) for $1.75 ppd. 
Nelson Parfums, 173 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. 53 

WIDE Shoes for Women in newest summer styles 
for dress, work and play. Choose from all heel 
heights, widths C to EEE, half-sizes 4 to 12. Only 
$4.95 to $9.95 money-back guarantee. Send today for 
free 16-page catalog showing all styles. Syd Kushner, 
Dept. C, 733 South Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog! Hundreds of 
advanced styles for every occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. 
Also sportswear; mix match separates; corsets, bras, 
lingerie. Everything for mothers-to-be! Crawford’s, 
Dept. 62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo 


MAKE $25 to $35 weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. C, 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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LUCKY, lucky you . for in this age of miracles, 
a single stroke of your comb will now cover up un- 
wanted gray hair, add sparkling life to tired hair 

whiten white hair or give most any attention- 
getting color if your hair has been bleached. Just 
like a magic wand in fairyland, a few drops of Lome 
Color Cote, combed through wet hair, will give you 
lovely, lustrous hair, years younger than your age. 
Enjoy modern living, send us clipping of your hair 
with a note stating your troubles. We will then 
examine this clipping, choose a color of Lome for 
you, and guar. complete satisfaction. Send clipping 
to Golden Glint, Box 9096, Seattle 9, Wash., with 
$2.25, plus 25¢ tax, and re-live the best years of 
your life. Only pennies per application 


HOUSEWIVES wanted! Big money. Spare or full 
time cake decorating and candy making. Turn your 
kitchen into a gold mine. Complete instruction, learn 
and earn at home. Write for free facts: Candy And 
Cake, Dept. 437, Fallbrook, California 


WOULD you like to sew precut products for extra 
income? Dresses, Aprons, Skirts, Baby Wear, Toys. 
Your choice. Rush postal for free catalog and be- 
ginner’s plan. Redikuts, Loganville 26, Wis. 


PERSONAL counsel on your figure and beauty 
problems. Add inches to bust, lose hip & waist bulges. 
Safe Hollywood methods by former film designer. For 
booklet send 10¢, your name & address to Charlene 
of Calif. Dept. CN, Box 98, Sunnymead, Calif 


BE a home gourmet! Join Gourmet Recipes-of-the- 
Month-Club! $1 a month brings you two exciting 
recipes-previews from book. Send $1.00 now for your 
June recipes. We pay postage. Gourmet Recipes-of- 
the-Month-Club. Gen. Del., Clearwater, Fla ' 


25¢ . LIPTRICK 25¢. For lovely lips—make 
a perfect upper lip-line. No smudges. No messy brush. 
Nothing to buy. Coins only. Print address plainly. 
Acee, P. O. Box 196, New York 4, N. Y 


BABY stays covered while you sleep! Blankets float 
up and down, but cannot come off. $1.00 brings 
‘*Floaters’’ and baby cat. of rare personal items. 
Ppd. money back guar. I Haas, 4624 Rhawn St., 
Phila. 36, Pa 





IRIS 


COLLECTIONS of gorgeous modern varieties tall, 
bearded Iris. For beginners, fanciers, dealers, garden 
clubs, hybridizers. Pool orders for lowest price. Best 
rhizomes anywhere. Guaranteed to grow or we re- 
place. Send for free catalog describing over 500 
beauties. Iris Test Gardens, Inc., 2307 Butterfield 
Road, Yakima, Washington. 


FOR RECORD FANS 


NEW panorama in sound. Triumphs from the pen 
of American composer-conductor J. Randolph Jones 
Symphony #1 “‘Southern Scenes,’’ Echoes of the Old 
South, Impressions from Childhood: plus ‘Prelude 
to Night’’—‘‘exotic-sensuous."’ L.P. hi-fi. Limited 
pressing. Personally autographed. $4.98 pp. Mansions 
Records, P.O. Box J, Sq. Sta., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


FOR HORSEMEN 


‘HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 1456, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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FOR THE MEN 





FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





GAME Warden, Government hunter, Forestrv 
Park & Wildlife Services announce job openings. Ali 
states. Enjoy outdoor work, good pay, real security. 
Compl. information. Free! Write Forestry & Wildlife 
Course, Dept. CC-906, 1038 S. LaBrea, Los Angeles. 


PROTECTS Your Car: a new solution to the 
vandalism problem. Vibrator alarm sets off horn the 
minute anyone tampers with car. Stops when tam- 
pering stops. Easily attached under hood. $9.95 Guar 
Gregory, 316 Marion Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ABRASO magic razor blade reconditioner gives 
you 100 clean, smooth, easy shaves from 1 biade 
Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed or money refunded 
price $1.49 postpaid. Raysol Products, 103 C. So. 
Broadway, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 





FOR THE PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’ Every parent 
should have this new bvok about child training 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1356, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








FOR THE CHILDREN 


IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound Way to Easy Reading can help him to read 
and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drills your child in phonics with records 
and cards. Easy to use. University tests and par- 
ents’ reports show children gain up to full year’s 
grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send postcard 
for free illustrated folder and low price. Bremner- 
Davis Phonics, Dept. K-16, Wilmette, Illinois 








FOR THE HOME 


RUBBISH Bags, Heavy Duty 10 oz. New Burlap 
Equipped with brass rings for easy hanging in garage, 
basement. Holds bushels of rubbish. Ideal for leaves, 
grass, papers, cans, etc. $1.69 or 3 for $5.00 ppd. No 
COD'’s. Atlas, 1283 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio 


AIR Purifier, hospital-approved ‘‘Puritron’’ relieves 
hay fever, asthma, sinus, etc. electronically. Gray, 
white, pink, blue. AC. Special! $34.95 ppd. 5 yr 
warr. Free cat. Check w. order. Active Equipment 
Supply, 1308-C Jericho Tpke., New Hyde Park, N. Y 


KILL Lawn Weeds with R-H Weed Rhap Granular 
2, 4-D. Ready to use—no mixing, measuring, spray- 
ing, drifting. Will not harm grass. $1.50 size covers 
average lawn. Reasor-Hill Corporation. Box 36-CO, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas 





MAGIC in its application this patented fastener 
replaces buttons on upholstered furniture in seconds, 
no tying or sewing, guaranteed to satisfy, 3 for $2 
instructions inc. cash, ck, M.O. Tuft-Hold-Tite, 
Box 4127, Glendale 2, Calif 





FOR THE FAMILY 





GENUINE hand-painted oil portraits on silk or 
canvas—in full natural color--made from your favor- 
ite photo or snapshot—at surprisingly low cost. Write 
for full particulars. Amber Portraits, 758-Al-2 No 
27th St., Camden 5, N. J 





FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘Prize Ideas’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 





WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips Lists current contests and rules 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota 
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115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents includ 
ing Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value 
over $2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service 
of U. S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus 
Stamp Co., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Dept. 14 

STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. tas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Bcan 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps 
Free to approval service applicants for 4¢ postage 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts 


BET you haven't any stamps from North West Pa 
cific Islands! To introduce our famous approvals. we 
are giving away absolutely free, an elusive mint 
North West Pacific Islands stamp. Write to: Viking 
Great Neck 100, N. Y 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain! Israel 
can Assortment-——-Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation —Plus Large 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free--Send 10¢ To 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO 
Toronto, Canada 

80 Different U. S. Stamps, includes 19th Century 
Commemoratives, High Values. Plus 1943 Flag Stamp 
of occupied Nations. All for only 25¢. Approvals in- 
cluded. Willett Co., Box 338D, Yorktown Hts, N. Y 


GIANT stamp zoo free! Snakes, Leopards, Rhinox 
eros, Zabu, Koalabear and other fierce jungle beast 
Approvals. Send 10¢ for handling. Free stamp maga 
zine. Lincoln Stamp Co., St. Catherine's 154, Ontario 


FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. ¢ 
Atascadero, California 

GOOD U.S. Stamps low priced. 2¢ Black Jack 
used 75¢, 1l¢ & 2¢ mint Columbians 56¢, 1¢-10¢ 
Louisiana set used $4.83, 1¢-5¢ Jamestown, used set 
$1.49, 1¢-5¢ Pilgrims, used set $1.49. Approvals in- 
cluded if desired. Shelron Box 907, N. Y. 8 N. Y 


GODS of Ancient Greece; Russia's Mint ‘‘Sputnik 
I''; Israel Packet: U.N. Set; Croatian Legion in 
Action; Scenic Wonder of U.S. National Parks; Sur- 
prises; Many others free with approval purchases 
Write now to: Stamp Farm, C5-1 Oxford, Wis 


FREE—your choice 100 diff. Canada, 100 diff 
Philippines 100 diff. countries, each collection over 
$5.00 cat. value, plus many others. Terrific offers 
free when you buy our sensational foreign approvals 
Topval, Box 486-E, Redlands. Calif 


Iceland—Vati 





COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





WE offer Scarce Indian Cents 1901, 02, 03, 05, 06 
07, Lincoln Cents 1909vdb, 1l4p, 16d, 17d. 17s, 18d, 
18s, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 25d, 25s, 26d, 27d. 27s, 28d, 28s, 
29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, 3lp, 38s, 39s, 42s, at 10¢ each 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich 


GEM Proof sets—-1959 $2.75; 1958 $3.50; 1957 $3.25 
1956 $3.95; 1955 $5.95; 1954 $6.95. Nice $5 Gold 
$12.95. Unc. Roosevelt Dime set (in album) $15.95 
World's Greatest Bargain Catalog $1 (deduct. Ist 
$10 order). Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr 


NEW! Revised American Coin Bargain Catalog! 
Now, only 25¢! $1 Specials (diff. dates): 7 Indian le¢ 
6 Liberty 5¢; 4 Liberty 10¢; 2 Liberty 25¢:; 1 Liberty 
50¢; 1 Columbian 50¢. $1 each, 6 for $5' ‘'Prices- 
paid’’ list, $1. Sullivan, 128-CF E.4, St. Paul 1, Minn 





HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


PIMPLES dry up fast Medicated 
Lotion. Used by TV stars. Ingredients prescribed by 
leading skin doctors. Now without prescription from 
123 yr. old Co. Send $2 to Hardy's Lotion, Box 155, 
Claremont, N. H. Results overnight or full refund 

O-JIB-WA BITTERS famous ali-herb medicine 
since 1915, has been used successfully by millions. We 
blend 12 of nature's finest herbs and a secret formula 
into a tonic not duplicated anywhere. Free booklet 
O-Jib-Wa Medicine Co. Flint 3, Mich 





with Hardy's 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Bell Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J. 








COLOR SLIDES 


200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for page US catalog; 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. = W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D 


TITLES, ace add a professional! touch to your 
show. Colorful illustr. 2 x 2 slides such as—*‘‘Let’s 
start the show,’’ ‘‘Want to see more,’’ ‘‘The end,” 
‘“‘My masterpieces,’’ etc. Sample and color catalog— 
25¢. Filmfax (Dept. C2), 10 E. 43 St., N. Y. C. 17. 


FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


8MM., 16MM. COLOR movies, 2” x 2” color slides 

biggest selection anywhere! Big discounts on cam- 
eras, projectors, supplies! Get free—every month 
big, new 24-page newspaper-size bargain list! Black- 
hawk Films, Davenport 13, Lowa. 


FOR SPORTSMEN 


SHIPS-SEA lore & sunken treasure. A beautiful 
picture map in full color. Size 22x28. An exciting 
presentation of ships, signals, rules, etc. The perfect 
wall piece and gift for boatmen young or old. $1.50 
ppd. Cosmo Co., Box 3035A, Pasadena, Calif. 


FOR PET OWNERS 


ID TAGS for your dog. Made to your specification 
Sturdy alloy metal with ‘‘S’’ hook. Max. 5 lines, 18 
characters per line. Send wording desired on tag and 
$1.00 for fast stpaid delivery. Houston K-9 Supply 
Company, P. O. Box 12483, Houston 17, Texas. 


























FOR INVENTORS 
PATENT searches, 





including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
More than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A,. Washington 4, D. C 


INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy 
of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Inven- 
tion’’ and ‘“‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 364-L Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C. 


INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings! 
We have tremendous mfrs. list! Global Marketing 
Service, 2420-C 77th, Oakland 5, Cal. 


INVENTORS! Consider our offer first before selling 
or licensing your invention on a cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. Inventions on 
Demand, 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 


FREE Invention Protection Form, and list of in- 
ventions wanted on cash or royalty. Keep idea secret 
till recorded and witnessed, then have us make 
search. $6 incl. report, patent copies, selling advice. 
Inventors Office, Box 4973 Washington, D. C 

INVENTIONS wanted now by my manufacturer- 
clients. Patented. Unpatented. Write Gilbert Adams, 
Patent Broker, 80-C Wali Street, Financial District, 
New York City. 


RADIO, TV SUPPLIES 





FOR AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, nonfiction, poetry) ; 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. 6Y, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


PREE! Writer’s Market List! If you're interested 
in writing fiction or articles for leading magazines, 
or book publishers, Daniel S. Mead, prominent lit- 
erary agent, has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a ‘‘must’’ item. For free copy write: Daniel 
S. Mead, 915 Broadway, Dept. CR-6, N. Y. 10, 


WRITERS wanted! Active sales dept. of leading 
agency seeks manuscripts for sale to top-paying pub- 
lishers. AlJl subjects, lengths. Mail scripts today for 
prompt action. Carlson Wade Literary Agent, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Tel: MU 17-4970. 


PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. Send for free 
manuscript report and our detailed booklet. Comet 
Press Books, Dept. CO-6, 200 Varick Street, New 
York City 14, N. Y. 

LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America's larg- 
est subsidy publisher offers a tested plan for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Send 
for free booklet No. 52. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
St.. New York 


AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 





‘torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 


on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N C. 


MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 


SONGWRITERS! Big money in hit songs! Your 
words set to music & recorded by America’s largest 
song studio. Send words for examination and free ‘‘30 
questions & answers about songwriting.’’ Five Star 
Music Masters, 225 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


LOANS by mail. $50 to $500 for any purpose. 2 
years to repay. Employed men and women eligible. 
American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., Dept. C-6, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


HANDWRITING analyzed professionally. Fascinat- 
ing and revealing. Know yourself and be successful. 
Makes nice gift in attractive folder. Send sample 
writing and $1. M. Kay. Box 274, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the teachings o* the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C, 
18 East 76 St., New York 21 


MACK'S Earplugs help see natural refreshing 
sleep. Shut out noise. Waterproof for swimming. 
Guaranteed or refund. $1.00 per box (3 prs.) 
McKeor Co., Box 2269C, Cleveland 9, Ohio. There’s 
no substitute for sound natural sleep 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Bil- 
verware, Spectacles, Gold Coins, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


BORROW $50 to $600 by mail. Quick, easy, private. 
No co-signers. Repay in 24 small monthly payments. 
For the amount you want write today to Dial Finance 
oe. — Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. F-24, Omaha 2, 

ebraska 


REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 




















FIX your own TV the easy way, and save 80%! 
Send 25¢ for illustrated TV trouble shooter chart 
showing which tubes to replace. We'll include whole- 
sale tube price list. Zalytron Tube A en 220-R 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. 
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PUBLIC lands free for the asking. Land available 
in almost every state. Florida to Calif. For homes, 
business, farming, fishing. Free land. Guaranteed 
complete details $1. Land Service, 1111 N. 10th, 
Garden City, Kans. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ENJOY 10% a year on a U. S. Government product 
(100%, in 10 years). Spend as little as $5. Send 10¢ 
for complete details on limited offer. Hobbies Un- 
limited, Box 488, Dept. RF-3, Hempstead, N. Y. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 
pear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 
Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, com- 
pletely unattended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store and increase your income 
$4000-$8000 a year. No attendants required all 
equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours of management time a week, does 
not interfere with your regular job. We offer advice, 
store planning, training and advertising ... and we 
can finance up to 90° of the necessary equipment 
No experience necessary. Modest investment. Your 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new 
profitable automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept 
C, 7045 No. Western Ave., Chicago 45, lll 


MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. C-199-E, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26 


FREE To Women Only! Be a Beauty Adviser. No 
experience is needed. Make 60% profit on famous 
nationally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demon- 
strate to friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 
an hour spare time—$25.00 a day full time. Later 
you can double your earnings by letting others 
demonstrate for you. Free! No charge now or ever 
for actual usable samples of Studio Girl Cosmetics 
Send name on postcard to me, Harry Taylor, presi- 
dent, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1896M, Glen- 
dale, California 


‘HOW to Make Money with Simple Cartoons’’—A 
book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1026M, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-E, Chic. 26, Ml 


MAKE extra money showing Personalized Door 
Nameplates. Brass and Bakelite. Easy big demand! 
Sells on sight, priced right. Details free. Write to 
Engravers, Dept. A-159, 6349 N. Fairfield, Chicago 

Tl 


MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept 
F-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 

ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash. 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time, 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dert. C, Box 
41107 Los Angeles 41, California 


YOU can earn dollars in spare minutes. Get 
your share of a multi-million dollar paycheck by 
selling your household hints, recipes, clippings. 
jokes, how-to-do-it tips, etc. Absolutely no experi- 
ence or special training necessary. Easy to follow 
instructions and details coucerning thousands of 
buyers. Send 25¢ coin to Contributor's Guide, Dept 
61, Box 2077, Phila. 3, Pa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $20.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. Pioneer Tailoring Co., Congress 
& Throop Sts., Dept. R-1234, Chicago 7, Il 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR own home-operated business! Take over your 
area as our Service Distributor keeping stores sup- 
plied. Nationally adv. 29-year old line pays you 
6625“ markup. Less than $100 for merchandise starts 
you. For samples, highly successful plan, write Novo, 
1166 Milwaukee, Desk D-51, Chicago 22 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
remium for you and your customers. Everybody 
uys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match 
Dept. N-659, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19 


ANYONE Can Sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All 
popular miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron. Exclusive 
styles, top quality. Big cash income now, real future 





Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. G-131, New York 
i, ms © 


LEARN showcard writing in spare time. Fas- 
cinating, profitable, business of your own. No special 
skill needed. Interesting information free. Sher- 
wood, 200 Summer, Boston, 10-J, Massachusetts 


EARN up to $12,000 a year—Only 2 sales a day 
World's Best Seller, the Holy Bible. Prot. or Cath 
Exclusive illustrated editions. Full or part-time. No 
agent will call on you. No experience necessary 
Margareta’s, 169 So. Cedar, Hazleton 17, Pa 


GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age) 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. JE, Gardena, Calif 

EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-stepcourse. equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. C-69, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y 


MAIL order business of vour own is easy with this 
Manual that tells you what to sell; how & where to 
get free publicity; where to find dropship catalogs; 
how to advertise; what to say to manufacturers, etc 
Mail $1 to Mail Order Institute, 920 Sansom St., 
Dept. MC-6, Philadelphia, Pa 

AD Match Sales! Your business—-no investment! 
Sell for world’s largest direct selling mfr. of advtg 
matchbooks. Big spot cash comm. Start without 
experience—tested sales kit tells where & how to 
get orders. Men, women; part or full time. Match 
Corp. of America, Dept. GM-69, Chicago 32, Ul 


MAKE 100% profit with quickie shine spray' 
Sensational aerosol shoe polish shines shoes without 
buffing, brushing. Rush refundable $1 for demon- 
Strator, selling kit. Some franchises avlb. James R 
Barnet Co., Dept. CO-69, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide. mail order business from home, without capi 
tal; or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free d*- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. X-16, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


MEN-—women—part time—full time Countr’'s 
fastest growing business. Let us help you start a 
resale shop in your garage or basement. Write for 
free information. Terra Cotta Resale Shop, Dept. 3, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 


WE PAY $3.50 lb. dried. Grow mushrooms. Cellar, 
shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. 
We pay $3.50 lb. Free book. Mushrooms, Dept. 317, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash 


GUARANTEED Market! Earn money at home rais- 
ing fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, basement 
We teach you, buy your crop! Men, women, all ages 
Exciting details free: Oakhaven-606, Cedar Hill, 
Texas 

WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway. Chicago 40, Ill 
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y SCHOOL and COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers interested in verified educational opportunities. 
For additional information write directly to the schools 
mentioning Coronet as the source of your interest. 





BOYS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





FORK UNION Military Academy—Our one subject 
plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) increased honor 
roll 50%. Accredited. ROTC highest rating. 2 gyms, 
pools. Sep. Jr. School, grades 4-8. 6lst year. Cat- 
alog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 996, Fork Union, Va. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY—Boys 4-14. Kin- 
dergarten—8th grade. Family life, affectionate care. 
Enter any time. 12 month enrollment, Camp Whoop- 
pee. Moderate rate. 40th yr. Catalog. Maj. R. De 
Berry, Box K, Bloomington Springs, Tenn 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 
Agent, Social Director or Assistant Manager, etc.? 
The success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 proves 
you can. Francis Flack writes: ‘““Thanks to Lewis 
Training, I became Assistant Manager of a fine hotel 
Lewis training is the shortcut to success.’’ Our Free 
Book explains how you can qualify for a well-paid 
position at home or through resident classes in 
Washington, how you are registered Free in Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service. Write today. Course 
Approved for All Veteran Training Lewis Hotel 
Training School, Desk EH-1124, Wash 7, D.C 





LEARN Meat Cutting; only 8 weeks at Toledo 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs; own a prof- 
itable market. Diploma, pay after graduation; job 
help; 35th year. GI approved; catalog Free. National 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97. Toledo 4, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING degree—B.S. 27 mo (B.E. 36 mo): 
Aero, Chem, Civil, Elec, Mech. Also Electronics, 
Metallurgy. B.S. 36 mo; Math, Chem, Physics. Earn 
board. G.I. appr. Enter June, Sept, Dec, Mar. Indiana 
Technical College, 9569 E. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


SUMMER STOCK on Cape Cod! Begin a career in 
T.V. or Theatre by playing each week in Broadway 
plays in delightful vacationland noted for Summer 
Theatres. Training begins June 30. Only 20 accepted 
Age limits: 18-30. Famous organization for 27 years 
Good contacts. Placement. Catalogue: Cape Cod 
Summer Stock. Box 798, South Yarmouth, Mass 


GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, 
radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. 
deg. in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Sept., Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50@ faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 500,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 36th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 

and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting short- 
hand. School of Speedwriting, Dept. 4906-9, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


STENOTYPE, Original High Speed Machine Short- 
hand. Free sample lessons. Thousands of Stenotypists 
earn top pay in key positions as private secretaries 
as conference, court and convention reporters, and 
free lance operators. Stenotype is easier to write 
easier to read because you ‘‘take’’ in plain English 
letters. Opportunities unlimited. You can learn at 
home in spare time. Low cost, easy terms. Machine 
included. Send for free sample lessons and book 
“*Stenotype, For Better Business Careers’’ and learn 
how quickly you can enter this highly profitable 
field. Accredited Member, National Home Study 
Council. LaSalle Extension University, A Corre- 
spondence Institution, Dept. 636 ST, 417 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL NURSES earn to $65.00 a week in 
good times or bad.. Age, education not important. 
Send for free 12 page Nurse’s booklet. Florence Night- 
ingale School of Nursing, Dept. 30W69, 131 S. Wa- 
bash, Chicago 








EASILY make $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age 
limit. Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post 
Graduate School of Nursing, Room 30E69, 131 S 
Wabash, Chicago 





BOOST ENROLLMENTS 

by advertising in Coronet’s School & Col 
lege Directory. Every month more new 
schools and colleges are discovering this 
low-cost way to gain new students. Over 
12,500,000 education prospects with every 
issue. Many schools report Coronet’s School 
& College Directory one of their lowest 
cost per inquiry media. Write today for 
full information on how your school can 
profit by advertising in Coronet School & 
College Directory, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.¥ 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





PROFESSIONAL Secretary. Here’s a real challenge 
for the ambitious woman who wants bigger pay, more 
opportunity, the rewards of a satisfying career. 
International Correspondence Schools will send you 
3 Free books that show you how to qualify at home. 
in your spare time: (1) ‘‘How to Succeed,’’ (2) 
Career Catalog, (3) Sample International Corre- 
spondence Schoo! lesson (math) to demonstrate this 
famous method. No obligation. Write today to: In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, Box 50654E, 
Scranton 15, Pennsylvania 


INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
‘lasses Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141A, Chicago 14, Il 


LAW training leads to business leadership, develops 
reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. Study 
in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 14 Vol 
Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. Free 
books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 636 
L, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


BY i 


INVESTIGATE Accidents—Earn $750 to $1.000 mo 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, gov- 
ernment offices need Claim Investigators. Also ex 
cellent opportunities for your own spare time 
business. GI Approved. We train vou at home. Place 
ment service. Free Book. No obligation. Write today 
Universal Schools, CC-6, Box 8202, Dallas 5, Tex 


LEARN professional cake decorating at home. Easy 
low-cost home course reveals secrets and tools of 
famous decorator for Hollywood stars. Send for Free 
Color-Illustrated Literature and Icing Formula 
Deco-Secrets, Venice 16, California 


BE a nurse. Learn at home in spare time. For 
beginners or experienced practical nurses, nurse's 
aides, infant nurses, age 18 to 60. High school 
not required. Free Sample Lesson! Career Institute, 
Dept. N-96, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Il 


COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
mit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept 
XA17, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ulinois 


MEMORY improvement! Earn more money! Im- 
press your boss, customers, friends with an extraor- 
dinary memory Now available by mail. Be suc- 
cessful regardless of age. Write for free details to Dr 
Bruno Furst Course in Memory and Concentration 
Dept. 3C, 365 West End Ave., N. Y. 24, N. Y 


YOUR child can overcome reading difficulties in a 
few weeks with our system of phonetics, easily taught 
by parents at home. All instruction, incl. person- 
alized tape recording & individual analysis insure 
success. P. O. Box 854, Cocoa Beach, Fla 


FINISH High School at home Stand- 
ard text furnished; credit for previous schooling; 
diploma awarded. If you've complete 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School 
Catalog HGX-23, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Illinois 


no classes 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


WHY Don't You Write? Writing short stories, 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
travel, local club and church activities, ete., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way famous authors 
learn—-by writing. Our unique Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities essential! to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, Suite 5499-H, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 





ACCOUNTING :— Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 
at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future 
Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept 
636H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il 


FREE trial. At home quickly, learn to speak 
French, Spanish, 34 languages by Linguaphone’s 
World Standard Conversational Method—-or it costs 
you nothing. Send for free book. Linguaphone Insti 
tute, T-C-069 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y 


BE A Real Estate Broker 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri 


Insure Security for 


ENGLISH Course for Adults-—-With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. E-296, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


‘HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons”’ 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 1026, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MEMORY expert trains all ages results are 
amazing! You can easily learn how to remember 
names, faces, numbers, vocabulary, spelling, facts 
Complete home study course, 11 books only $10 
ppd. Send check or M.O. to Memory, 663 Crenshaw 
Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Brochure on request 


PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be Inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


TRAFFIC and Transportation men urgently needed 
by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. Become 
expert on rates, tariffs, regulations in spare time to 
qualify for executive traffic jobs. Training under 
traffic authorities. Get Free book. LaSalle Extension 
University. A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 636 
T, 417 South Dearborn St., ‘“*hicago 5 ! 


WRITING? Before you msider any course ir 
writing--Compare! NYS offers: complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of salable scripts 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 567,2 E. 45 St.,. NY, NY 


LEARN Woodworking-Cabinet making at home 
Professionally prepared, shop-method training course 
now available. Covers all phases of wood craftsman- 
ship. Low cost. Complete. Free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. G-17, Portland 12, Oregon 





Free to Readers of Coronet 


Coronet's First Annual Directory of Educational Op 
portunities is now available. You'll find this brand 
new Directory a valuable reference guide to verified 
educational opportunities and advancement aids 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 
readers of Coronet. Write for your copy today to 
Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22 
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wonderful, resultful RELAX-A-CIZOR ... 


trims away inches from 
hips, waist and thighs faster! 


And... absolutely NO DIET is required for success! 


7es...with Relax-A-cizor you'll notice 
the difference in your figure quickly 
...-SO WILL HE#* tna recent figure im- 
provement test where several hundred 
women participated ...97.8% had an inch 
loss in at least one body area ... after only 
the first thirty minutes with Relax-A-cizor! 

You see, Relax-A-cizor gets results faster 
because it’s gentle, neuro-muscular stimu- 
lation is actually the same as physical 
exercise. Your muscles contract and relax 
forty times each minute... you can watch 
them move! Yet Relax-A-cizor leaves no 
tired ... washed out feeling because the 
brain rests. You can read, watch TV, sew, 
or even nap while Relax-A-cizor effectively 
helps remould your natural, youthful look- 
ing figure. 

Relax-A-cizor is not “mechanical mas- 
sage!” There are no vibrators to shake you 
up...no bulky props to set up ... nothing 
to “hide” when company comes. Relax-A- 
cizor is self-contained in a tiny, attractive 


case no bigger than a make-up kit. You can 
carry Relax-A-cizor with you, on trips and 
vacations! 

Relax-A-cizor is unique! (“UNIQUE”: 
the only one of its kind; being without 
equal. (Noah Webster.) 

Relax-A-cizor is truly unique because 
only Relax-A-cizor works just the way it 
does! 

Relax-A-cizor was selected for test by 
the U.S. Navy aboard Atomic Submarines, 
where cramped quarters limit proper exer- 
cise. Relax-A-cizor was “proved” to provide 
this much needed natural exercise. Test 
users in the crew of the USS Seawolf lost 
an average of 1% inches from waistlines in 
just eight weeks! One man lost 4 inches! 

Relax-A-cizor is really a “lifetime invest- 
ment” in easy... pleasant figure control. 
And... Relax-A-cizor gives you a “new 
lease on life” feeling! You'll be so proud 
of your new... “younger-looking” figure 


...5O WILL HE! 
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Has Many Uses 
Relax-A-cizor has uses for the entire fam- 
ily. Husbands use it to trim down their 
bulging waistlines...and, also to exercise 
back muscles that become weary and ach- 
ing after a day of bending over a desk. 
High school sons use it to exercise sore 
throwing arms. Big sister finds it helpful 
for exercise of chest muscles. Grandfather 
uses it for soothing, massage-like exercise 
of back, feet and leg muscles. 

National Magazines Praise 
“Vogue” magazine wrote: “Wonderful new 
machine... whittles away excess inches 
while you relax.” “Glamour” says: “Safe, 
passive exerciser. It removes inches.” 
“Mademoiselle” praised it in a double-page 
editorial story. 


© Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


-—-—-—-———————-FREE MAIL TODAY--—————————— 


Relax-A-cizor gives no-effort beautifying exercise to trim away 
excess inches from hips, waist, thighs... while the user rests at home. 


users report amazing results! 


Ruth Neptune of Denver writes: 
“T have a better figure than I had 
ten years ago. My dress size was 14 

. I now wear a 9! I lost 25 ugly 
inches and regained my self-confi- 
dence.” Mrs. George Ems of Phila- 
delphia says, “After using Relax-A- 
cizor an hour a day for only three 
weeks, I have lost a total of 15 
inches. For the first time since hav- 
ing my baby, my tummy is really 


flat! I now feel confident, even while 


wearing a bathing suit.” 


Dept. 20-601 


(RelarAcitor \ 
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Joseph A. Ford of Wichita writes: 
“After using my Relax-A-cizor daily 
for a month, I have reduced my hip- 
line 2 inches, my waist 4 inches. 
Muscles all over my body have been 
tightened; this has boosted my 
morale and given me a feeling of 
buoyant life. I had trouble sleeping 
before because of daily nervous ten- 
sion. Now, after using Relax-A-cizor 
on my shoulders and back, I can 
drop off to restful sleep and awake 
refreshed.” 


Please send FREE information about reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, abdomen. 


C[) Mrs. 


DO Miss 


NAME 


OC) Mr. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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The most 
important 4 inch 
in smoking today 


‘ ld 


write today 
for free, illustrated booklets! 


Read the exciting story of the U.S. Navy’s test of Relax-A-cizor aboard 


the Atomic Submarine USS Seawolf! The amazing report of how the crew _ ' o 
lost inches from bulging waistlines in just a few weeks. “Keeping Fit At : ae 

Forty Fathoms” appeared in Esquire magazine. You'll enjoy “You, the a —— 

work of Art,” an editorial that appeared in Charm magazine. This article \ “ 

tells how and why Relax-A-cizor can help you reduce hips, thighs and f . 

tummy and help you regain a more youthful and lovelier figure. = Q) aa 





telephone today 
If you live in or near one of these cities TELEPHONE for free illustrated Pd > 


literature and information: No obligation. 
New York MU 8-4690: Philadelphia LO 4-2566; Boston KE 6-3030; NO FILTER FEEDBACK 


Detroit ED 1-8000; Chicago ST 2-5680; San Francisco SU 1-2682; Los Parliament is not the only cigarette that does a 
Angeles OL 5-8000; San Antonio CA 6-4086; Seattle MA 3-7690; Mexico good job of trapping nicotine and tar. But it is the 
City 14-68-16; Caracas, Venezuela 71 79 14; Honolulu 9-5276; Toronto, only leading high-filtration cigarette that recesses 


Canada HU 17-1587. its filter 44 inch to prevent filter feedback on your 
Representatives in most cities and rural areas. lips and tongue. 


Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made 

this better way. But today you can get this years- 

FIRST CLASS ahead design only from Parliament—the world’s 
PERMIT NO. 26947 most experienced filter people. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


HIGH FILTRATION MAY REPORT 
: No other cigarette today combines Parliament’s - 
high filtration and recessed protection. (Con- | t 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL firmed by May analysis of all leading high-filtra- ar yamen 
tion cigarettes by the United States Testing Com- 5 
pany, a leading independent testing laboratory.) -« 














NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY ° 


IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES VIA Tobacco tastes best 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY AIR MAIL when the filter’s recessed SSS 


ee Parliament 7“. 
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980 N. LA CIENEGA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 





